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PREFACE 


HE great aim of that inſtitution of univerſal 
Benevolence — CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
being to make us wis EKR and BETTER, 
and, — as the conſequence of both — HAP PIE RA; it 
requires no great ſubtilty of argument to evince, that 
whatever has been generally found to counteract that 
deſign cannot be the duty of a Preacher of the Goſpel. 
To rPoLEMICAL Divinity, therefore, no place is 
aſſigned in the following Volumes. To conſeſs the 
truth, the Author's talents for ſuch writing bear an exact 
proportion. to his inclination for it. It was very early in 
liſe that he felt the conviction of that ſaying of the ex- 
cellent Archbiſhop TILL OTSOx; the greateſt HERESY. 
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in the, world is An, immoral, 1 en life, 75 And 


this, is the only. Hereſy ; the Peager will End him 
attacking, with any . fer of ce, through t 


the BIAS work.. 
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ON EARTH PE Ac E, GooD-WILL 10 
WAR DS MEN! is the ſolemn admonition, under 
the habitual influence of which he has endeavoured | 
to regulate. every, thought, word and work of bis 
life. , In, | lis ſpirit the following, Diſcoyrſes were 
originall) compaſed; and in this ſpirit they are 
now preſented to the Chriſtian Reader, in general, 
under whatever denomination, education, accident 580 
enquiry may have claſſed him. Among thoſe, w 
agree in the eſſentials of Religion, it has 7 — 
appeared to him both impious and inconſiſtent to 
permit variety of. ſentiment in external forms and 
Segmenten to diſſolve or ; relax. that, ; fheeefold on 


intended, all Us 1 0 ſhould. be united. | te 
very moderation which he profeſſes mould expoſe 


the , Aut! OT. to, the Ax Ar HR N A of Bigotry and 
Enthuſiaſm; it is his conſolation to reflect on 
what bis own, perſonal experience has ſo often con- 
Rumer: — that it will allo enable him to bear it. 


Like 


1 _ 


Like thit' celeſtial pu be pip Ade ſhield' of Fish, rh 
helmet of Salvation” and the eaſt: plate of \Rightcoul: 
fe.) at the Haine time as it proveked' the Pry RY. 
DART, has always been found f * to 
N Mt 4 
10 O prove. ie feaftiiablent 1 diag: 8 al our 
religious enquiries by the light of divine Revelation, 
to impreſs on the font an awful conviction of 
the infallible truth and infinite importance of its 
doctrines. to demonſtrate the neceſſity of ſecuting 
our” eternal intereſts and to repreſent the © ſocial 
and relative duties in their own native excellence 
and beauty —this is profeſſedly the buſineſs of T H 
Paliiy PREACHER Not that the Mys TH 
RIES: 0: Religion are either raged over- 
looked, or inattentively examined. But to this 
Hor or Hotizs as the Author never ap- 
proached but with the proſoundeſt veneration and 
trembling diffidenee; ſo his excurſions that way 
ale both ſhort "EE infrequent. * Theſe” diſquiſitions 
are detached from the main body of the Work, | 
and have a ſeperate place aſſigned them in Ache | 
SUPPLEMENT: it being his conſtant ambition 


rather to be underſtood than admired; t cohvince 
His cons A 2 On than 
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than confound, to be eaſy and rational, than elegant or 
Learned. Tfeartihy ſubſcribing to che opinion oft tlic 
Ap offle + 5 «Greater is he that propheſieth nA 
* Ark IEE ILIE T— 4 than he that ſpeaketh 
de with ToN GES, except he interpret that the 
« church may receive edification, for if the trumpet 
cc give an uncertain ſound, who ſhall prepare himſelf to 
«© the battle ? 80 likewiſe you, except ye utter by the 
4 tongue words eaſy to be underſtood, how ſhall it be 
Known what is ſpoken ?. For ye ſhall ſpeak inte che 
"6 alr. In the church I had rather ſpeak fiye words 
de With my underſtanding, that by my voice I might 
teach others ww than ten a thouſand e 
. Kon 5 ode rc 5d edt" * llir 
Ir; is now more than twenty years fince THE FA. 
M ILY P * EACHE R firſt ſolicited the public patronage 
and protea ion. It was delivered to the world wich all 
che diffidence and anxiety natural to an Author Who is 
conſcious of the dignity of his ſubject, and of his own 
inability to do juſtice to it. The work had then little 
to plead beſides the merit of a good intention, the ſim- 
1 Pliity of its plan, the impartiality with which it was 
8 conducted, and the patient induſtry evident in the exe- 


toi of it. T bat it ee met with a favourable re- 


aint 


» _ ception 
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ception muſt appear as well from its 8 ot and 
the frequent; applications for 1 it, to the Bookſeller, a8] from 
the number of ſubſequent Editors, Who haye don the 
Author the honour. to imitate his title, a adopt his plan, 
and in ſome inſtances to copy both his PHPper and his 
8 80 r x50} aon 
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T 1 os E circu a tht with the ** dr"; 
Proving the work to the utmoſt exertion of his abilities, 
excited and encouraged the Author to a careful. reviſe 
'of the whole. The length of time employed, and, the 
pains now beſtowed to render it worthy, of the public 
approbation, it may, perhaps, be prudent to conceal, 

till it ſhall be known whether that approbation will 
ever be vouchſafed to it. He flatters himſelf it will, at 
leaſt, be accepted as a kind of LAST LEGACY to all 
his chriſtian Brethren, ex preſſive, though not of his abi- 
lities, yet of his univerſal, good- will, and ardent, unin- | 
termitted i to promote their cemporal and eternal 
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STN C'E the gut & publication 5 paige Preach- 
ing has undergone conſiderable alterations, not only as to 
Agde and length, but with reſpect to formalities to 
"chat: taſte which, prevails at the preſent day, and Hon“ 
28 5 tenanced 
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tenanecd by the practice of the moſt « nent Preachers, 
the Author has —— to Anubis not indeed Erl 
tirely rejecting order and method, but concealing tliein 
ſtudious neither to diſguſt by repetitions, nor diſap- 
point by affected brevity. To accompliſh this end, 
whieh he conceived his duty to the Public demandec, 
not only moſt of his materials have been new wrought) 
but in many inſtances t otally rejected, and their plate 
ſupplied by original compoſitions carefully ſelected from 
near four hundred manuſcripts accumulated if the 2 
courſe of thirty- five years miniſtry in the churches' of 
KINGSTON, PETERSHAM, Ricinond' ati 
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T- otppli indeed that as few of chal Diſtburkeh were g 
at firſt written with a view to Publication from the ; 
Preſs; it is now out of his power to make thoſe! ac. 
kn ledbWerita which he wiſhes to ſich Writers'whoſt' 
ſenfirhents or "ny he oy Dave pep _ ; 
aſd this bent, with a ſparing hand, he has little ſuſpie 
cion that the originality of the preſent work will ever 
be the ſubject of doubt. And if it be remembered, that 
the deſign of the Author was rather to do good to 
"others, than to advance his own reputation, it is of little 


importance 


cela n may be.drawp, Heuer iris that he, has ſo felon 

ained hig n, upon ſubjects where be has been 
favoured. with the valuable compoſitions of his friend; 
among whom are names, which are at once an orha - 
nent to the Book and a credit to its Author. Some of 
theſe, are mentioned in the Table of Contents, and, 
where he could not obtain that permiſſion, he has nated, 
cheir contributions by ſuch, marks of diſcrimination, a8, 
will enable their reſpective Authors to reclaim their, 5 
right, Whenever they ſhall be induced to favour e 
world with a Collection of their own writings. 


Tus avgmented, enriched, and improved, THE 
FAMILY, PREACHER is ſubmitted to the candour 
and indulgence of the public; ;.of which, he perſuades 
himſelf, he has already received the AIR EST OMEN, 
the Volumes having been honoured by a gracious recep 
tion from that GREAT AND BENEVOLENT PER» 
SONAGE, to whom they are moſt Fi RPO i, 
cated. 
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- IT is the hope of the Printer that the accuracy and 
elegance, with which he has executed H 1s part will 
not be entirely overlooked. —Such it ſeems, has been 
his attention to the Readers Emolument, that he has 
contrived every Sermon ſhall make, if need be, a ſepe- - 
rate and independent pamphlet; ſo that it may be ſewed 
up by itſelf, without injury to the preceding or ſubſe- 
quent article; whether it ſhall be ſelected as a Pocket 
Companion for his own ule, or to be lent for the In- 
ſtruction of a poor neighbour. 
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F FRET VOLUME 


VVV 
An Introductory Diſcourſe. 


By * , D. D. 


LUKE XIII. 8, 9. 
And he 838 ſaid unto him, Lord, let it alone this year alſo, till I ſhall dig 


about it, and dung it. 
And if it bear fruit, well: and if not, then after that thou ſhalt cut it down. Page 1. 
TY RD AY 
The Duty of keeping holy the Sabbath-Day. 
By the Rev. James Carrington, M. A. Chancellor of Exeter. 


EXODUS XX. 8. 
Remember the Sabbath-Day to keep it holy. - - — F. 13 


E 4-26 
Wiſdom the ſure Road to Pleaſure. 


PROVERBS III. 7. 
Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are peace, - „1. 


CC 
The powerful Influence of a good Example. 


ROMANS XV. 2. 
Let every one of us pleaſe his neighbour, for his good to edification.. P. 35. 


J 8 
The Duty of ſetting a good Example to our Neighbours, 


MATTHEW . 


Let your light ſo ſhine before men, that they may ſee your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven. - - - _ P. 45. 
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Contents of the Firſt Volume. 


S U ND A YT he 
The Comforts of Integrity. 


JOB n., 
Till I die I will not remove my integrity from me. My righteouſneſs I hold faſt, and 
will not let it go: my heart ſhall not reproach me ſo long as I live. - P. 55. 


Ss U WW A 3 vi 


Cautions againſt exceſſive Zeal, 
By * * * * * * * * * e 3. 


EC CL ES. VII. 16. 
Be not righteous overmuch. _ — - 5 „„ 


$-U N-D A e 
Integrity exemplified in the Hiſtory of Joſeph. 
MATTHEW VII. 12. 


All things whatever ye would that men ſhould do to you, do ye even ſo to them; for 
this is the law and the prophets. - - — . 7 


V 
The one Thing Needful. 
By William Webſter, D. D. late Vicar of Ware, Herts. 
LYEKE S423 
But one thing is needful. - . - - - P. 91. 


NR RT & 
The Duty of aſſembling Ourſelves. 
By William Webſter, D. D. late Vicar of Ware, Herts. 
HEBREWS K. 25. 
Not forſaking the aſſembling of ourſelves together, as the manner of ſome is, but ex- 
horting one another. - - - - - P. 105. 


JJ! Y XL 


Temporal Afflictions advantageous. 
By the Rev. James Carrington, M. A. Chancellor of Exeter. 


PSALM CXIX. 71. | 
It is good for me that I have been afflicted, - — - P: 117. 


SUNDAY 


Contents of the Firſt Volume. 


SUNDAY X, 
The Parable of the Prodigal Son. 


LUKE XV. 18, 19. 


J will ariſe, and go to my father, and will ſay unto him, father, I have ſinned againſt 
heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy ſon: make me as 
one of thy hired ſervants. - — - - - P. 129. 


« 1 NN D AY. itt 
Of the Kingdom of Chriſt. 


By the Rey, #*#*#*#*# , M. A. 
M Tn - 10. 
Thy kingdom come. - s - 55 P. 139. 


SY MN-AY Av. 
The Pleaſures of good Men deſcribed. 


JOB.XXXVI. 11. 


If they obey and ſerve him, they ſhall ſpend their days in proſperity, and their years in 
pleaſures. = - - - — - * P. 149. 


S UN K NAV. 


The Duty, Meaſures, and reward of Benevolence. 
By the Rev. James Carrington, M. A. Chancellor of Exeter. 


PSALM CXII. 6. 


The righteous ſhall be had in everlaſting remembrance. - 8 P. 1 59. 


; YF-—IVE- 
Concerning the abufe of Prayer. 
By the Rev. James Carrington, M. A. Chancellor of Exeter. 


JAMES IV. z. 
Ye aſk and receive not; becauſe ye aſk amiſs, = - „ 2600. 


S 1 NE AT 8 


A Summary of the whole Duty of Man. 
By the Tranſlator of the Religious Ceremonies. 


ECCLESIASTES, XII. 13. 


Fear God, and keep his commandments : for this is the whole duty of man. P. 181. 
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Contents of the Firſt Volume. 


8 V--N-D AY... AV 
Conſiderations on a future ny” 


REVELATIONS XXII. 


Ard behold, I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to give every man according 
as his work ſhall be. - - - - - P. 189, 


S UT ND A Y XI. 
The Wiſdom of believing a future State. 
LUK E XVI. 25. 
But Abraham aid, Son, remember that thou in thy life time receivedſt thy good 


things, and likewiſe Lazarus evil things: but now, he is comforted, and thou art 
tormented. — - - - - „„ > Ot. 


SU MDA x + 
God the poor Man's Friend. 
MATTHEW VI. zi, zu. 
Take no thought, ſaying, what ſhall we eat? or what we ſhall drink? or wherewithal 
ſhall we be cloathed ? Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all theſe 
things. — - — - - - P. 213. 


SRD 4 Y xx 
Againſt Slander and Detraction. 


PSALM XV. 1, 3. 
* Los, who ſhall dwell in thy tabernacle : or who ſhall reſt upon thy holy hill! He that 
hath uſed no deceit in his tongue, nor done evil to his neighbour: and hath not 


ſlandered his neighbour. — - - - 
VVV 
Concerning the juſtice, or illegality of Anger. 
MATTHEW V. 22. 
But I ſay unto you, that whoſoever is angry with his brother without a cauſe, ſhall be 


* P, 223. 


in danger of the judgment. — - - - P. 233. 
JJ)VCC0ò 0 
Anger diſplayed. 
— ECCLESIASTES VII. 9. 
* Be not haſty in thy ſpirit to be angry ; for anger reſteth in the boſom of fools, 
F. 245: 


SUNDAY 


Contents of the Firſt Volume. © 


S UND A,Y XXIV. 
The bleſſedneſs of Humility and Meeknels. 


3 M ATT HEW V. 3: 
Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. „ Þ, 23% 


JT 
The ſtrait Gate to everlaſting Life ſafe and paſſable. 


MATTHEW VII. 14. 


Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and few there be that 


find it. - - - - — — - OS” P. 263. 
SU ND AY XV 
| Againſt Envy, 


By the Rev. James Carrington, M. A. Chancellor of Exeter. 
| PROVERBS XXVII. 4. 


Wrath 1 is cruel, and anger is outrageous ; but who is able to ſtand before envy. / 
f. $9. 


8 U 1 
The important Queſtion. 
ACTS XVI. 29, 30. 


Then he, the keeper of the priſon, called for a light, and ſprang in, and came trem- 


bling, and fell down before Paul and Silas; and brought them out, and ſaid, Sirs, 
what muſt I do to be ſaved? Þ = - - — „. 


S U-N D 4 Y-- SVM 
| Wiſdom excelleth Folly. 


ECCLESIASTES II. 13. 
Wiſdom excelleth folly as far as light excelleth darkneſs. = e P. 299. 


SUND AY MI 


The Duty of Servants to Maſters. 
By the Tranſlator of the Religious Ceremonies, 


+ PETER. II. 18, 


Servants be (abject to your maſters with all * not _ to the good and gentle, 
but alſo to the froward, - 5 9 P. 313. 
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Contents of the Firfl Volume. 
T 
The Duty of Maſters to Servants. 

By the Tranſlator of the Religious Ceremonies. 


COLOSSIANS IV. 1. 
Maſters, give unto your ſervants that which is juſt and equal, knowing that ye alſo 
have a maſter in heaven. - el” cw - — P. 327; 
8 U ND. A Y--XXXL | 
The Duty of Parents to Children. 
By the Rev. James Carrington, M. A. Chancellor of Exeter. 


EPHESIANS VI. 4. 


Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath ; but bring Om up in the nurture and 


admonition of the Lord. - - „ — P. 339. 
| SU ND AY xXx. 
The Duty of Children to Parents. 
By the Rev. James Carrington, M. A. Chancellor of Exeter. 


EPHESIANS VI. 2, 3. 


Honour thy father and thy mother, which is the firſt commandment with promiſe, that 
it may be well with thee, and that thou mayeſt live long on the earth. 3 


S UN 3 A 3 AAA 
The Duty of Huſbands to Wives. 
By the Tranſlator of the Religious Ceremonies, 


EPHESIANS V. 33. 
Let every one of you in particular, ſo love his wife, even as himſelf. F. qbe. 


> U.N DA YT .AXXIV, 
The Duty of Wives to Huſbands. 
By the Tranſlator of the Religious Ceremonies. 


EPHESIANS V. 33. 


Let the wife ſee that ſhe reverence her huſband, < 92 F. 379. 
% ATT 
The Virtuous Wife. 


From an authentic M. S. of the late Thomas Bray, D. D. 


PROVERBS XXXI. 10. 
Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above rubies. = P. 395. 
A genuine character. - — — „ 40. 


SUNDAY 


The Value and Uſe of Time. 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 


n * — 


LUKE XML. $, 5. 


AND BE ANSWERING, SAID UNTO HIM, LORD, LET IT ALONE 


THIS YEAR ALSO, TILL I SHALÞ DIG ABOUT IT, AND DUNG 
ET: * 


AND IF IT BEAR FRUIT, WELL : AND IF NOT, THEN AFTER 
THAT THOU SHALT. CUT IT DOWN. : 


among the Children of Men, the moſt deplorable, becauſe 
in the nature of things, the moſt irretrievable, is the WASTE 
of TIME. — Time, which though ſo ſwift and almoſt imperceptible 
in its progreſs, that—like a ſhip in the ſea—it leaveth no trace be- 
hind, is however charged with concerns of infinite and eternal moment. 

How few are there among us—though all are perfectly convinced 
of theſe truths—who, if they take a ſerious ſurvey of the year we 
have juſt concluded, but muſt diſcover many precious opportunities 
of religious improvement negle&ted,—many irrevocable days, and 
weeks, and months, entirely ſquandered away; — if not abuſed to 
the purpoſes of Vanity, and that which 1s ee followed by 
vexation of ſpirit! 

Let us ſuppoſe thoſe Volumes of che recordin g Angel of God were 
befote us, which contain a faithful Account of our Tranſactions, 
by which we muſt all be finally juſtifizd or condemned: — How 
B would 


O the various inſtances of edition, or il huſbandry obſervable 
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2 The Value and Uſe of Time. 


would the Review ſmite us with aſtoniſhment, with ſelf-deteſtation 
and ſorrow ! — To obſerve thoſe huge Vacancies of Time wholly 


| unemployed by Creatures, who are continually lamenting the ſhort- 


neſs of life ;—who know their whole Eternity muſt take its colour 
from their improvement of it ; — unmarked, perhaps, by one 
ſingle circumſtance, fave the divine Decree to call us to account for 
them; — This muſt, at leaſt, make us ſtrenouſly reſolve to beſtow 
a double portion of diligence on every future hour that ſhall be in- 


dulged us: — To do our work to-day, while it is called to-day, 


leſt that night of Death overtake us, wherein no man can work : — 
To ſay to every ſingle moment—as * to the Angel — I will 
e not let thee go, except thou bleſs me.” 

O glorious avarice of Time ! — ſo contrary to every other ſpecies 
of that paſſion, that it baniſhes from our boſoms all that can diſ- 
grace our nature, and renders us both wiſe, and great, and good, in 


the fight of the whole intelligent Creation ! 


« A certain man — ſays our divine Teacher — had a Ng twee 
planted in his Vineyard, and he came, and ſought fruit thereon, 


and found none.“ — Then ſaid he unto the Dreſſer of his Vineyard; 
— Behold theſe three years I come ſeeking fruit on this Fig- tree, 
and find none: — cut it down, why cumbreth it the ground ?” 
And he, anſwering, ſaid unto him, Lord, let it alone this year 
alſo, till I ſhall dig about it, and dung it. — And if it bear fruit ; — 
Well: — and if not, then, after that thou ſhalt cut it down.” 
Here is exactly our caſe. — We are permitted by the divine 


Mercy and Goodneſs to begin a new year of probation in the Vine- 


yard of Chriſt's Church, where our Souls will again be cultivated 
by every mean of Grace, But if in ſpite of all theſe, we till con- 


tinue unfruitful in good works, preſumptuouſly deferring our prepa- 


ration for Eternity, to ſome future year, which may never be in our 


power ; what reaſon can we have-to indulge an hope, that the Lord 
will not in his wrath curſe the barren Fig tree, and immediately 


Con- 


S 
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conſign it over to that State, where, as it falleth, ſo ſhall it lie, 
without the poſſibility of alteration throughout the whole compaſs 
of time and eternity ? 

The principal aim of this intereſting parable is to impreſs upon 
our Minds a practical conviction of the infinite importance of a true 
improvement of our time. In what that conſiſts, muſt, with reſpect 
to ſuch a Being as Man, be diſcovered by adverting to the intention 
of the Divine Huſbandman in planting the human Fig-tree in the 
Garden of Creation. 

And this mere natural Reaſon, as well as Revelation, will inform 
us was, — That we might advance his honour and glory ; — that 


we might proſecute our own real happineſs; and contribute to 
that of our fellow-creatures. — THESE PARTICULARS without any 


other order or divifion, I ſhall make the ſubject of the preſent Diſ- 
courſe. And God grant that even the ſmall portion of Time neceſſary 
for this diſquiſition may never be imputed to any of us as that 
which was altogether unprofitably employed. 

Chiefly and above all things then, we are ſo to diſpoſe of our Time 
as that we may ſignally advance the Honour and Glory of God. 
Theſe are the firſt-fruits which the Lord when he cometh into his 
Vineyard will ſeek for ; and by the Acceptance of which all the reſt 
of our lives muſt be ſanctified. 


Now to glorify God is to. keep up in our minds: a warm, debitel 
ſenſe of the ſupreme Being as Creator, Preſerver, and Judge of the 
Univerſe ; to acknowledge, ſpeak of, and worſhip him according to 
the tranſcendent excellence of the divine Nature: — It is faithfully 
and chearfully to obey his commands ; — to call upon him in our 
wants ; — to rely upon his providence, and on all proper occaſions 
to publiſh his praiſes. — The reaſonableneſs and neceſlity of theſe 
Duties may be inferred with entire ſatisfaction merely from the 
nature of man, and the neceſſary tendency, which the practice 
of them has to refine, improve, and exalt it. — It is a propenſity 


5 2 enwoven 
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enwoven into the very texture of our ſouls, — to imitate what we 
admire. 

Indeed, the preciſe portion of time to be ſpent in theſe holy ex- 
erciſes, it is, on account of the infinite diverſity of our temporal en- 
gagements and ſocial connexions very difficult, if not altogether im- 
poſſible to ſpecify ;for it muſt be carefully remembered, that our neg- 
lect of theſe is utterly inconſiſtent with our duty to God; otherwiſe 
we ſhall be perpetually in danger of degenerating into ſuperſtition, 
while we imagine we are offering a reaſonable ſervice. — A few ge- 
neral Rules, however, may be laid down, by the application of 
which any honeſt, impartial mind may aſcertain his growth in 
Grace, and advancement towards the perfection of his Nature. 
The firſt is, that every day which is ſpent without paying to God 
any Homage at all, either public or private, muſt be regarded as fo 
much time entirely loſt, — or at leaſt very unprofitably, and im- 
properly employed. For ſince it is God alone who created and pre- 
ſerves us ;— Since every hour of our exiſtence is the mere effect of 
his Goodneſs and Mercy; it is irrational—it is unmanly — not to 
make ſome acknowledgement that may evince a conſciouſneſs of 
our dependence, and a grateful ſenſe of the unſpeakable favour. 
To be every moment of the day an object of divine munificence, 
and not one an acknowledger of it; — barely to mention this is 
ſufficient to expoſe the horrible turpitude of it, to all who are ca- 
pable of conſidering why the principles of Gratitude were originally 
planted in the human heart. — Are there any among us, whoſe ſouls 
are ſo materialiſed by habitual ſenſuality and irreligion, as to awake 
in the Morning without a conſciouſneſs of the divine protection 
through the horrors of the night? — Who can find their ſtrength 
renewed, their ſpirits refreſhed, and themſelves, as it were, 
the ſubjects of a new creation, without one warm emotion of filial 
love? — One Word of thankfulneſs, without preſenting even the 
fruits of their lips to the generous Author of all that we have and 
are ? 
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are? This is really too deteſtable an idea of human Nature; and did 
not daily experience convince us there were ſuch abandoned perſons 
in the world, barely to offer an argument to prove the neceſſity of 
this duty would require an Apology. The very brute Earth which 
drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it, bringeth forth herbs 
meet for them by whom it is dreſſed: — But that which beareth 
Thorns and Briars only is rejected, and nigh unto curſing, whoſe 
end is to be burned : — But, beloved, we are perſuaded better 
things of you, though we thus ſpeak.” He muſt be an unwiſe Man 
indeed, who doth not well conſider this, and a Fool who doth not 
underſtand it. | 

Another Truth equally inconteſtible with relation to this ſubject 
is, — That thoſe, who by the tate of life allotted by Providence, 
are engaged in almoſt continual labour are not obliged to ſpend ſo 
much time in the poſitive exerciſes of Religion as they who are 
bleſſed with more leiſure and better opportunities. — And yet, 
when the Lord cometh into his Vineyard ſeeking fruit, they may 
be found Plants equally pleaſant unto him. Becauſe ſuch perſons 
may acceptably ſupply theſe, — by frequently meditating on God 
amid their neceſſary employments ; and by religiouſly abſtaining 
from whatever may diſpleaſe him in the courſe of their buſineſs. 


It is a great miſtake for the Tradeſman, the Mechanic, and the 
Labourer to be continually running to Prayers and Sermons in the 


ſeaſons of general labour, to the neglect of their temporal con- 
cerns; — that is, of the Duty which they owe to their Families and 

Society. * Be not in this manner righteous over-much ; why 
* ſhouldſt thou deſtroy thy credit, and infatuate thyſelf ? — who 
* hath required this at thy hands?“ — He that is employed in the 
cares of an honeit trade is actually ſerving his God all the while, 
provided that for conſcience ſake towards him, he makes the eternal 
Laws of Juſtice and Truth the invariable Rules of his Dealings. — 
But ſtill SUNDAY the chriſtian Sabbath muſt be always excepted, in 


which 
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which every ſpecies. of worldly buſineſs muſt be ſuſpended, and 
which we are indiſpenſibly obliged, at the peril of our ſouls, to devote 


to the immediate poſitive Exerciſes of Religion and the Glory of 


God: or at leaſt to the neceſſary works of chriſtian Charity to our 


fellow-creatures. — Beſides, it is preſumed that the employments 
of ſuch men are really beneficial to ſociety ; or at leaſt altogether 
innocent ; and that the circumſtances of them unavoidably engage 


their whole time and attention, which are really neceſſary to their 


decent ſubſiſtence in that ſtate of life to which the divine provi- 
dence hath called them. For otherwiſe, the unintermitted Labour 


' which they ſubmit to merely to gratify their ſenſual paſſions, whether 


their Ambition, their Pride, Avarice, or love of expenſive pleaſures, 
is ſo far from being meritorious, or acceptable to God, that it will 
in the end be found only to bring forth that fruit whereof they 
ſhall heartily be aſhamed : — mere apples of Sodom, alluring- in- 
deed to the fight, but within full of bitterneſs and deadly poiſon. — 
For any perſon in affluent circumſtances to affirm that he is ſo con- 
tinually involved in buſineſs that he has no time to think of Reli- 
gion, — no leiſure for addreſſing himſelf to God; — This is an in- 
ſult on common ſenſe, inſtead of an apology to it, — as impudent 
as blaſphemy, — as fooliſh as atheiſm, and as wicked as both. 

For let it be remembered as a Third general Rule, — that it is in- 
cumbent on all thoſe, —who by their ſuperior condition,are exempted 


from continual attention to ſecular employments ; — to ſet apart a 


more conſiderable portion of their time for devoutly thinking upon 
God, for Prayer and Thankſgiving, for pious Reading, and holy 


Meditations : It being perfectly juſt and reaſonable that the more 


icifure God has afforded us, the more we ſhould dedicate to him. — 


And that Doctrine of our divine Teacher, © Unto whomſoever 


much is given, of him ſhall much be required,” is in no poſſible 
inſtance more true, than in this now under conſideration, pro- 
moting the divine Glory and their own eternal intereſts. — Unleſs 


our 
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our time be employed, we ſhall probably be miſerable here, and if 
it be not WELL employed, we ſhall certainly be ſo hereafter. And 
ſince, when the cares of providing ſubſiſtence are ſuperſeded by 
our poſſeſſion of patrimonial eſtates, men, to avoid the miſeries of 
habitual idleneſs, are apt to devote themſelves entirely to ſenſual 

purſuits ; it muſt therefore be the will of God, that our attention 
to Religion ſhould be proportioned to our exemption from labour ; 
otherwiſe we ſhall be in danger of converting his very on 
into a mean of offending him. 

But to proceed to the ſecond general Topic. — Another deſign 
of God in calling us into exiſtence was, ** that we might proſecute 
our own real happineſs, and endeavour after the higheſt perfection 
our nature is capable of.” Now the ſelf-conſcious immortal Spirit, 
the ſoul of Man, being the moſt excellent part of our compoſition, 


and moſt ſuſceptible of improvement, the perfection of that ought 
to be the firſt object of our ſolicitude. Not that to procure a com- 


fortable and eaſy ſituation with reſpe& to worldly matters, is at all 
beneath the dignity of our nature. There is not a more fatal miſ- 
repreſentation of the benevolent genius and character of the Goſpel, 
than teaching it to be averſe to every kind of innocent diverſion, as 
incompatible with our enjoyment of life. The great enemy of 
mankind never invented a deception ſo likely to deter the 
young and inconſiderate from judging of the ways of Religion by 
their own experience; — which has actually prevented ſo many 
thouſands from conſecrating the firſt Fruits of their lives to true 
wiſdom ; — and what that alone can procure, — ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial happineſs. — As Man conſiſts of a body, as well as a foul, 
the well-being of which depends on external matters, it cannot be 
the duty of ſuch a being altogether to negle& and deſpiſe them. 
Their ſuitableneſs to gratify our animal deſires, our incapacity to 
diſcover any other uſe in them muſt be regarded as a generous in- 
vitation to all to taſte and ſee how gracious the Lord is. — It is true, 


indeed, 
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indeed, that our enjoyment of them muſt be ſober and moderate, 


not to the full extent of animal deſire ; becauſe that has a natural 
tendency to weaken and impair that ſuperior part of our compofi- 


tion, the perfection of which we are chiefly concerned to ſtudy. — 
In a word, whether our bodies pine and languiſh through want, 


or are diſcaſed through exceſs ; — whether our ſouls are depreſſed 
by ignorance, or agitated by the ſtorms of paſſion, it is evident we 
are not in that condition which the moſt benevolent Creator in- 


tended for man. 
Hence we infer, on the one hand, that every rational Being 1s ob- 


liged to employ ſome part of his time in extending his knowledge, 


— that is, in religious and moral ſubjects, as far as his condition 
and capacity will admit; — in making ſuch reflexions as tend to 
weaken in his boſom the empire of vice ; — to give him the domi- 
nion of his Paſſions, and to heighten and improve his Virtues. — As 
ſome aſſiſtance in this great and neceſſary buſineſs it is, that the 
following plain Diſcourſes are humbly ſubmitted to the candour of 
the Chriſtian Reader, — in full hope, that the importance of their 


- ſeveral arguments, if not the manner of treating them, may contribute 


towards that ſpiritual cultivation which is neceſſary to enable you 
to have your Fruit unto Holineſs, and the end everlaſting Life. 


And may He who ſendeth down the rain and the ſnow from 
heaven to water the earth, and make it bring forth and bud — 


that it may give ſeed to the ſower, and bread to the eater ; — fo 
«© bleſs the word of holy exhortation, that it may not return void, 
but accompliſh that which is well-pleaſing to 285 and proſper 
in the thing whereto it is ſent !” 

The third and laſt Species of Fruit which the Lord, when he en- 


A 


treth into his Vineyard, will expect, are thoſe of Univerſal Charity, 


Benevolence, and Love. The bare light of nature is ſufficient. to 
diſcover, that the all-wiſe Creator did not intend Man for a ſolitary 


being; — that we were not born for ourſelves alone, but for the 


benefit 
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benefit of ſociety ; and revelation frequently conſiders all, but as the 
ſeveral members of one and the ſame body: it expreſsly enjoins, 
that no man ſeek his own, but every man another's wealth” or 


welfare. And as certainly as there are ſuch affections as pity and 
compaſſion in our breaſts, fo evident and demonſtrable are our ob- 


ligations to this duty. It is, indsed, the moſt amiable and ge- 


nerous our nature is capable of; and exalts the human to an imita- 


tion of uncreated benevolence.— Like the tree of life, planted 
« by the river of God, it beareth twelve manner of fruits, and the 
te leaves of the tree are for the healing of the nations.“ 

Every emotion of pity beams a glory on humanity; but a word 
fitly ſpoken is like apples of ſilver in pictures of gold. 

We may therefore, with the utmoſt certainty conclude, thoſe 
hours to be properly employed, in which we are ſtudious to alle- 


viate the ſorrows, or advance the happineſs of our fellow-creatures : 
whether to procure them ſome ſpiritual good, and promote the 


bufineſs of their ſalvation, or to relieve their temporal neceſſities. 
And conſequently that, when we refuſe to ſet apart ſome portion of 
our time for theſe purpoſes, we live unſuitably with the deſigns of 
God in calling us into exiſtence, and, as much as lies in our power, 


fruſtrate and oppoſe the councils of eternal wiſdom. 


Selfiſhneſs is the vileſt weed in the garden of creation :—* a tree 
* without fruit, twice dead, and fit only to be plucked up by the 


root. And in that hour when the lord of the vineyard ſhall fay, 
© cut it down, why cumbreth it the ground?“ it ſhall hardly find 


one friend in heaven or earth, who ſhall take up the parable, and 


fay, Lord, let it alone this year alſo, till J ſhall dig about and 


* dung it.” No cultivation can ſubdue the ſavage nature of inve- 


terate avarice. There is hope of another tree, though it be cut down, 


that it may ſprout again, and the tender branch thereof will nat 
ceaſe : nay, though the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the 


ſtock thereof die in the ground; yet through the ſcent of water it 
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may bud, and bring forth boughs like a plant : but the heart of the 
ſelfiſh man is utterly incurable, and out of the reach of all the or- 
dinary means of grace. 

In one word, they only that glorify God are a ſure ſeed, and they 
that love him, and their fellow- creatures, are amiable plants, and 
their branches are the branches of honour and grace, and their fruit 
is better than gold. | 

From theſe reflections you will immediately infer, how incom- 
patible with all the intentions of providence is a ſtate of idleneſs and 
ſloth. This cannot poſſibly contribute either to the glory of God, 
to our own happineſs, or to that of our brethren. Nay, it is as 
dangerous as it is unnatural ; the ſoul is then given up a prey to the 
paſſions, inſenſibly loſes its ſtrength, and at laſt becomes incapable 
of exerting itſelf to any valuable purpoſe. The indolent man not 
only cumbreth the ground, but defiles it with the rank weeds of vice 
and folly, and deforms it with the briars and thorns of wanton ma- 
lice: for time wholly unemployed is a burthen fo intolerably 
grievous, that to avoid it, men inſenſibly cloſe in with any thing 
that offers. This furniſhes the enemy of our ſoul with the faireſt 
opportunities of deceiving us to our deſtruction. —* Be therefore 
always engaged in ſome uſeful buſineſs, or innocent amuſement; it 
4 is the advice of a venerable father of the church, — that the devil 
«© may never find you at leiſure to liſten to his dangerous inſi- 
© nuations.” - 

And we muſt all recolle& many inſtances of perſons who paſſed 
their time irreproachably in the exerciſe of their profeſſion or trade ; 
and yet, when retired from buſineſs, have declined into the moſt 
vicious courſes, merely through want of ſome rational employment. 
Indeed all things conſpire to affure us, that ſhort and eaſy is the 
tranſition from idleneſs to wickedneſs. 

But ſome man will ſay, is it neceſſary that the whole of our time 
ſhould be thus religiouſly, circumſpectly, and beneficently em- 
| ployed ? 
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ployed? May we not irreproachably ſpend ſome part of it in inno- 
cent diverſions, in unbending our minds from immediate applica- 
tion to duty, — and refreſhing our ſpirits with the unforbidden plea- 
ſures of the world? Ves, —it is enough, that we devote the moſt 
conſiderable part of it to theſe objects; and then we may lawfully 
recreate ourſelves with ſuch agreeable trifles, as tend neither to the 
diſhonour of God, the offence of our neighbour, or to the prejudice 
of our moral powers. And though theſe amuſements are not fo 
refined and ſpiritual, that the body can have no participation of 
them, yet are they not entirely beneath the dignity of a wiſe and 
good man, provided they are not ſo groſs as to defile his ſoul. Let 
it only be obſerved upon the whole, that it is far leſs dangerous and 
irrational to make buſineſs our pleaſure, than pleaſure our buſineſs. 
But if, after all theſe allowances, and abatements which rational 
chriſtianity has made, we are ſtill conſcious of not having lived 
hitherto fuitably with our own nature, as it is to be feared by far the 

greateſt number of us muſt be,—what remains, my brethren and 
fellow-chriſtians ! but that with ſorrow and ſhame we reproach 
ourſelves for having counteracted the gracious deſigns of our Creator; 
and that we immediately ſet about repairing the loſs by a double 
portion of diligence and circumſpection for the future. If in our 
former years we have too much addicted ourſelves to ſublunary ob- 
jects; let us, now our conſcience is awakened, ſtedfaſtly reſolve to 
conſecrate all that remains of our continuance here to God, religion, 

and virtue. | | 

We ſee how one generation is gone after another, It is ſcarce 
poſſible for any of us to review the year we have, by the unſ;eakable 
goodneſs of God, been permitted to conclude, without paying the 

tribute of a ſigh to many of our neighbours and friends, who, like 
us, were feveriſhly purſuing the mighty trifles of life, till the very 
hour when they ſunk into the grave. With them the deluſive bub- 
ble is broke. Their love alſo, and their hatred, and their envy, 
C 2 
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« js now periſhed, neither have they any more a portion for ever in 
any thing that is done under the ſun,” And what is their conſolation 
at this very moment? not that they once were learned, or rich, or 
powerful; but that they devoted ſome precious hours to their eter- 
nal intereſts. The produce of thoſe hours is now the only ſtock on. 
which they muſt ſubfiſt for ever and ever. Riches profit not in the 
day of wrath ; neither can worldly ſplendor follow them into the 
grave, or ſay unto their ſouls, I am thy falvation. Are we privi- 
leged from their fate? Have we made a covenant with death? No, 
the moſt inconſiderate of the ſons of men muſt be convinced of this 
truth ; that every hour which is added to our lives, is but one irre- 
vocable ſtep further towards eternity; and that that time muſt at laſt 
come, when * he, who crowneth the year with his goodneſs, and 
© whoſe clouds drop fatneſs ; who viſiteth the earth and bleſſeth it, 
« yea, and maketh it very plenteous ; who watereth her furrows, 
* and ſendeth rain into the little valleys thereof; who maketh it 
* ſoft with the drops of rain, and bleſſeth the increaſe of it, — will 
immediately command every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit 
to be hewn down and caſt into the fire. And if this ſhould be our 
caſe, we are utterly ruined and undone to all eternity. 

O God, we humbly adore thine infinite mercy and patience, 
which have not ſuffered us to be cut off in the midſt of our ſins but 
indulged us with yet a longer ſpace for recollection and repentance 
in the vineyard of Jeſus Chriſt. Grant us ſo to avail ourſelves of the 
bleſſed cultivation of the Holy Ghoſt, that every year and every 
day of our future lives, we may grow in grace more and more, and 
bring forth unto thee the acceptable fruits of the ſpirit, love, joy, 
peace, long ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith, meekneſs, tem- 
perance; ſo that we may come to our graves in a mature age, like as 
a ſhock of corn cometh in, in his ſeaſon, and be finally gathered 
into thy garner in the kingdom of heaven. 

Amen, O God, for Jeſus Chriſt's ſake. 
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EXODUS, xx. 8 


REMEMBER THE „ DAY TO KEEL IT HOLY. 


HEN God had niſhed the works of creation, and ET 

V V a ſtri& ſurvey found them all to be very good, that is, 
. every way anſwerable to the deſign he had in creating 
them; the ſcripture informs us, that on the ſeventh day he ceaſed 
to work, and that therefore he bleſſed the ſeyenth day, and ſanctified 
it ; becauſe that thereon God had reſted from all his work which 
he had created and made. An inſtitution ſo early muſt certainly be 
of general influence ; the whole race of Adam were concerned in it ; 
and the precepts cn this head, at the promulgation of the law, were 
neither novel nor particular, but a ſolemn repetition of a general 
and long-eſtabliſhed command. 

The deſign of this appointment was to perpetuate a memorial of 
the great work of creation; to fix a time wherein the creatures of 
God ſhould in a more particular -manner praiſe the Lord for his 
goodneſs, and beg at his hands a continuance of thoſe indulgencies, 
on which, not only their well-being, but even their being itſelf, 
abſolutely depends : in a word, the Almighty ordained this period 
at once for a perpetual Monitor to us, and to give us time and leiſure 
to perform that buſineſs, which erery return of it naturally ſuggeſts 
to us. 


Now 
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Now, by what means ſoever theſe ends may be beſt anſwered, 


therein will conſiſt the keeping holy the Sabbath-day : but that 


cannot be done either, firſt, by the continuance of our uſual la- 
bours, for that were certainly an improper celebration of God's 
reſt ; there would be then no releaſe of the mind from her uſual 
cares, to attend her more affecting concerns; in a word, there 
were then no Sabbath; againſt this therefore, the precepts are moſt 


plain and poſitive; thou ſhalt do no manner of work; thou, nor 


thy ſon, nor thy daughter, nor thy man- ſervant, nor thy maid-ſer- 
vant, nor thy cattle, nor the ſtranger who reſideth with thee, &c. 
We are not indeed under ſuch ſevere reſtraints in this reſpe& as the 
Jews were, among whom, moſt violations of this kind were pu- 


niſhed with death ; but the prohibition in general is ſtill in force, 


and as obligatory upon us as it ever was upon that people; and all 


kinds of labour, work, office, or buſineſs, thoſe only excepted which 
are apparently founded either in neceſſity with regard to ourſelves, 
or benevolence with reſpect to our fellow- creatures, are ſtill un- 
lawful. 


Why then that inſatiate thirſt of gain, which, if we look abroad 


in the buſy world, we may obſerve in many, who will {till exerciſe 


their ſeveral callings as freely on the Sabbath, as on any other 
day of the week; at leaſt as far as they may with ſafety from civil 

cenſures ? Hath not God given them a very ample portion of time 
for thoſe affairs? Hath he not allowed them to ſpend almoſt fix 
times as much of their life in attending to their ſeveral callings, as 


he requires to be deducted to himſelf? Is it not then the height of 


unreaſonableneſs and ingratitude, to rob him of that little alſo? Had 
it pleaſed him to claim the full half, or even a larger portion of our 
time to be ſpent in his ſervice, he had ſurely done no more than he 
might very conſiſtently with reaſon and equity; our obligations to 
Him are extenſive enough to ſupply us with matter of praiſe and 


worſhip, more than ſufficient to employ it all. And ſhall we deny 


him 
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him that ſmall proportion with which it' hath pleaſed him to declare 
he will be content? When then ſhall we pay him that neceſſary 
tribute of praiſe for his daily benefits? When ſhall we beg his 
bleſſing on our reſpective callings ? And if we do not this, how 
can we in reaſon expect it? Such men might be aſked, if they 
themſelves would continue to heap favours on perſons who ſhould 
never ſhew any ſigns of gratitude for them; ſurely no; Why then 
muſt they expect ſuch indulgence from the ſupreme Being, who 
not only refuſe him the reaſonable tribute of their thanks ; but 
perſiſt in an obſtinate and perpetual contempt of his holy ordinances, 
and too often dedicate thoſe very hours to the Mammon of Un- 
righteouſneſs, which ought to be particularly employed in ex- 
preſſing their duty and obedience to God? 

As ſuch a practice cannot be founded, but in the moſt ſordid co- 
vetouſneſs, except it be downright impiety, and ſnning out of a 
kind of bravado, which few, I preſume, will care to acknowledge: 
thoſe who are guilty of it, ſtand, in the firſt place, by the Apoſtle's 
deciſion, expreſsly convicted of idolatry, Wealth, ſought by ſuch 
means, is the Mammon, who cannot be ſerved conſiſtently with 
our duty to our true maſter : it will therefore behove them, as they 
muſt neceſſarily cleave to the one, and deſpiſe the other, to conſider 
ſeriouſly which is likely to prove the beſt maſter, before 8 fix 
their choice. 

The beſt motive the man of bullets « can plead for ſuch an un- 
lawful and unwarrantable application to it is, the proſpe& of 
making better proviſion for the well-being of his body ; but is not 
that of his ſoul of at leaſt as much importance? We will ſuppoſe 
the abuſe of the Sabbath to be attended with all the advantages 
which can poſhbly be expected; yet I donht in the end; he will 
think he has made but a very indifferent bargain; for what ſhall it 
profit a man, if he ſhall gain the whole world, and loſe his own 


If 
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If religious perſuaſives be too weak, let him at leaſt attend to 
ſuch as are drawn from his temporal intereſt, It is a trite remark, 
that wealth ill gotten never proſpers, founded on a conſtant obſervation 
that it pleaſes God in ſome unaccountable manner to diſperſe thoſe 


riches, which have been ſcraped together by uſury, fraud, ex- 


tortion, or any unjuſt methods; and very often it is ſeen, where 


part only of an eſtate has been thus illicitly procured, it ſhall not 
only make itſelf wings, but even carry off with it in it's flight all 
elſe which came by inheritance, or other equitable means. Now it 


is certain, that no gains can come with a worſe omen, than thoſe 


which are acquired in an obſtinate contempt of God's mercies, a 
manifeſt violation of his poſitive ordinances, and in the open ſervice 
of his profeſſed enemy, the Mammon of Unrighteouſneſs. Vet 
farther; there are many of our civil laws which ſubject offenders in 


this reſpect to very ſevere penalties; and though they may eſcape 


long unobſerved, yet they are not certain but there may be men 


honeſt enough to put them in force, and oblige them to give up all 


their fanſied advantages with as much e as they procured 


them. 


Reſt, as it implies a mere inactivity, will not come up to the 
mark any more than labour; for we are not only to celebrate God's 

ceſſation from his work, but the benefits alſo which accrue to us 
from thoſe works; which buſineſs, it is certain, cannot be performed 
by mere inactivity. God's goodneſs to us was active; fo ought our 


returns to be ; more eſpecially if we confider how great an addition 
of ſolemnity the Chriſtian Sabbath has received above the Jewiſh, 
by the great ſeal of our Redemption, the Reſurrection of our Lord. 


The Jews thought it added to the ſolemnity of their Sabbath, that 
on that day they were delivered from their Egyptian bondage and 
ſurely the deliverance from the eternal and intolerable bondage of 
fin and hell is more than equivalent to that: ſo that,, though the 
rien be releaſed from great part of the paſſive and ſlaviſn obe- 
* dience 
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dience which was exacted from the Jews; yet his active obedience 
ought to riſe much higher, as the bleſſings he has to commemorate 
are greater and more valuable. Duly then to ſolemnize the Sabbath, 
there muſt not only be a ceſſation from temporal labours, but an ope- 
ration in ſpiritual ; not only a total reſt from the duties of our earthly 
calling, but a ſedulous application to the Duties of religion. 
Sanctifying or, hallowing, as it relates to God, ſignifies the im- 
preſſion of a ſanctity or holineſs upon any thing: with reſpect to us, 
it implies the doing every thing which is conſiſtent with that ſanc- 
tity, and which may tend to preſerve and promote it. The firſt and 
moſt obvious duty of the Sabbath is, the attendance upon the public 
worſhip; few Excuſes are of weight ſufficient to palliate the neglect 
of this. Buſineſs, works of neceſſity, indeed, will exempt us; it 
may therefore be ſaid, ſome are conſtantly employed in ſuch as are 
equally neceſſary on the Sabbath as on any other day in the week, 
and therefore have a reaſonable plea. But firſt, let ſuch Perſons be 
well ſatisfied in themſelves, that ſuch works are really neceſſary; for 
we may put that interpretation on many, which very ill deſerve it. 
Any thing that may ſuffer an hour's intermiſſion, withont manifeſt 
and great detriment is not ſo;—any thing which contributes to 
luxury and exceſs is not ſo ;—any thing which tends to mere ſecular 
ends is not ſo ;—in a word, if we once come to an impartial ſcru- 
tiny, we ſhall find ſuch works as belong truly to that claſs reducible 
within a very ſmall compaſs; and they who are moſt engaged muſt 
be in a very ſingular ſituation if they can have no relief. A houſe is 
{ſeldom without more than one, whoſe condition and ſtation are 
equal, and who conſequently might, and ought in reaſon to divide 
the labour between them. Thus, e, at leaſt, might each 
be enabled to do their duty in a religious, as well as in a moral ſig - 
nification; nay, were there even a perſon alone in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, they ought ſometimes to procure relief from their neigh- 
bours, which the moſt indifferent ought not to deny them, rather 
D | than 
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than to perſiſt in a perpetual negle& of fo neceſſary a duty. Sick- 
neſs is undoubtedly, in general, a very valid and ſufficient excuſe ; 
but we are not to call every light, trifling indiſpoſition by that 
name, or to ſuppoſe, that if our finger does but ake, we have a ſuf- 
ficient plea for abſenting ourſelves from the Church. The queſtion 
ought to be, is our mind there? If it be, light impediments will 
not hinder us; and if we are involuntarily detained, we are, doubt- 
leſs, held excuſed. But ſhould we let the indiſpoſition we com- 
plain of prevent us from attending at any party of pleaſure, any 
viſit, any diverſion ? We can find a thouſand ways to fhake off our 
diſorders on ſuch an occafion. Many are teb lame, or too blind, or 
too weak, or too old to reach a Church, who have both youth, 
ſtrength, legs, and eyes ſufficient to carry them fix times as far 
after profit or pleaſure. Surely we muſt have a very mean opinion 
of God, if we think he may be trifled with after this manner, and 
put by with ſuch excuſes as we ſhould be aſhamed to offer to a 
friend or a companion. If theſe pleas be too weak, how muſt it 
fare with him who has none but a much weaker than either of 
them, his pleaſure and diverſion? And yet this is, I am afraid, 
much too often the true plea. There may poſſibly be ſome of ſuch 
an inſatiate diſpoſition, as to quarrel with the Sabbath for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe it impedes the current of their gains; who 
may ſay, when will it be gone, that we may ſell corn, and that we 
may ſet forth wheat? But as pleaſure is by much a ſtronger attrac- 
tion than buſineſs, tis much to be feared, that it detains many 
more from their duty than that does: but it is no ill proof of the 
weakneſs of this excuſe, that a man of any ſobriety at all is aſhamed 
to urge it. But is any plea of this kind to be admitted? The man 
of buſineſs may fay, this is the only time he has for recreation, and 
to enjoy the fruits of his fix days labour : but by his own rule, it is 
the only time too he has to worſhip his God, and to pay him the due 
tribute of his praiſe for thoſe good things he wants to enjoy. Now 
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which of theſe ought to take place I leave himſelf to judge; and 
whether taking his pleaſure will in the end turn to as good account 
as doing his duty. Beſides, the latter claims the preference, as it 
includes both ; we may enjoy a relaxation, both of our bodies and 
our minds in the midſt of the performance of the duties of the Sab- 
bath; but we cannot ſo well perform the duties of the Sabbath in 
the midſt of our diverſions, which generally have too ſtrong hold 
on our attention to permit ſuch a tranſition. It is true, both the 
mind and the body require relaxation; and reſt and exerciſe, ſo far 
as they are neceſſary to health, become a duty incumbent on us, 
as well as labour and application to buſineſs; but then we are to 
allot to them ſuch a part of our own time as is convenient and ne- 
ceſſary, and not to make incroachments on that which is not our 
own. It is indeed but a poor pittance which is thus ſolemnly dedi- 
cated to God for ſhame, let us not rob him of that, and like 
the man in Nathan's parable, ſpare to take of our own flocks and 
herds, and facrifice this poor fingle lamb to feaſt our feveriſh appe- 
tites. He permits, he requires, he commands us to conſult our 
healths, nay even our pleaſures, ſuch as are conſiſtent with inno- 
cency, as well as our advantages and profits : he has therefore al- 
lowed us ſo large a proportion of our time for our own uſes, and 
exacted ſo little to be employed in his ſervice. But as it were moſt 
unreaſonable in us to aſk a farther indulgence, ſo neither will he 
permit, or overlook an encroachment upon that which he has re- 
ſerved to himſelf. With reſpe& to great part of the world, even 
this plea returns into the ſame principle with that of buſineſs ; 
namely, covetuoufneſs. The man of buſineſs wants relief on the 
Sabbath, becauſe he has had none all the reſt of the week ; he has 
had none all the reſt of the week for fear of loſing a moment from 
his favourite employment, the queſt of gain. Sunday is the beſt 
opportunity; for either the law reſtrains him, or his ſervants refuſe 
to aſſiſt him, or no one will traffic with him, and ſo he may ſafely 
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take his pleaſure. Thus he makes a conſcience of robbing himſelf, 
but none of robbing God. But let us ſee which he is like to be the 
greater loſer by; by playing away a part of his own time he may 
loſe a little pelf; by playing away a part of his Creator's he may 
poſſibly loſe his ſoul. Bearing this in mind, let him take his choice, 
and riot with what appetite he may. But after the duties of the 
day are over, ſome will urge, we may then relax a little with 
ſafety : true; when the duties of the day are over, but that is not 
ſo ſoon as ſome imagine. If they mean, after having attended di- 
vine ſervice, they are at liberty to fly directly to pleaſure and amuſe- 
ments; I ſay, no, for the tranſition from the temple of God to 
that of Mammon were then too ſudden ; and the ſervice of the latter 
coming ſo haſtily upon the former, would never permit it to bear 
fruit, nor even ſo much as to ſtrike root. It were too viſible a mark 
of our attachment, nay, our greater attachment to our maſter Mam- 
mon than to God, to recur ſo eagerly to his ſervice. The Jewiſh 
worſhip, when they fat down to eat and drink, and roſe up directly 
to play, never paſſed for a due celebration of any feſtival, much lefs 
will it do for this greateſt, and moſt ſolemn of all. In ſhort, the 
duties of the day are not properly over till the day itſelf is over; for 
though attendance on the public worſhip of God be a very material 


part of what is to be done, yet it is not all: the reſt is the proper 


time for private prayer and meditation; for reading the holy ſcrip- 
tures, and other good and pious books; for ſuch as are qualified, 
and have families, to inſtru thoſe families in the duties of religion; 
to exhort, to call, nay even to oblige them to join in the practice 
of them : that is the proper time for the ignorant to ſeek inſtruction 
for themſelves. All thefe, as they ſeldom find a place in thoſe days 
appropriated to buſineſs, and yet are abſolute duties, ought ſurely to 
take place of our pleaſures. In ſhort, are we as zealous to ſteal an 
hour from ourſelves, now and then, and dedicate it to God, as we 


are to ſteal an hour from him for ourſelyes ? I fear, not; and if we 
were, 
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were, that would hardly do; for all our time is, in fact, due to 
him; but this is indiſpenſably ſo. Could we conſecrate all to him, 
it were none too much; but few are over forward to do that: all ex- 
traordinary indulgence is welcome, but we do not care to part with 
the leaſt tittle of what we have. Our amuſements, ſome will ſay, 
are innocent: —are we ſure of that Perhaps not: the ſeaſon of an 
action will make ſtrange alteration in its qualities. A man may 
laugh; there is a time for it but it were ſurely indecent to laugh 
vhen it is a time to weep. Actions abſolutely indifferent on other 
days may be abſolutely wicked on the Sabbath; becauſe not con- 
ſiſtent with the ſuperior holineſs which is impreſſed upon that day 
above all others. To work is not only lawful, but a bounden duty; 
he who will not do it, let him not eat, ſays the Apoſtle: but ſix 
days may work be done; in the ſeventh is the ſabbath of reſt, holy 
to the Lord; whoſoever doth any work therein, that ſoul ſhall be 
cut off from amongſt his people. Beſides, I am afraid that is not 
always the caſe ; thoſe hours being looked upon as hours of leiſure, 
are too often made ſubſcrvient to thoſe intemperances which the 
man of buſineſs has not time for on other days. I think drunkenneſs, 
which is too often the conſequence of Sunday relaxations, and 
ribaldry, and blaſphemy, which are too often the conſequence of | 
drunkenneſs, are not indifferent things : are not theſe plain fa- 
crifices to the demon of intemperance? And what fellowſhip hath 
righteouſneſs with unrighteouſneſs? What communion hath light 
with darkneſs? What concord hath Chriſt with Belial ? It is too 
notorious how unfit theſe hours which are ſpent in jollity are for the 

promoting of holineſs, either in ourſelves or others. But if the 
Sabbath imprint unholineſs upon the moſt legal and allowed bu- 
ſineſs, what kind of ſport, diverſion, or recreation, can pretend to 
being lawful ? Nay, is it not viſible to every one, that they are worſe 
in the ſame proportion as pleaſure in general is worſe than induſtry, 
actual fin than paſſive reſt and mere inactivity; and the guilt of 
crimes 
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crimes, of commiſſion, ſuperior to thoſe of omiſſion? If the man 
who ſleeps away the Sabbath comes juſtly under the denomination 


of a violator of it, as neglecting to perform thoſe duties which are 


poſitively commanded to be done upon it, what is he, who wakes 
but to encreaſe the guilt by the performance of actions abſolutely pro- 
hibited ? He has all the guilt of the former, with a large, black, and 
terrible addition. In a word, if he who buries the talent, yet 
keeps it whole and untouched, muſt be caſt into outer darkneſs ; 
what muſt be the portion of him who not only refuſes to employ it 


to the uſe for which it was given him, his maſter's ſervice, but 


waſtes and ſquanders it away upon his own wicked luſts and appe- 
tites ? — 


Let me conclude with recommending it to your ſerious conſidera- 


tion, firſt, how ungrateful, how ungenerous ſuch a behaviour is ; 
the Almighty is boundleſs in his beneficence to us, and ſhall we 
make him ſuch baſe, ſuch wicked returns? The drops of rain follow 
not one another faſter than do the favours he ſhowers upon us ; and 
ſhall we repay him with nothing but contempt of his commands, 
profanation of his ordinances, and affronts upon his character and 
perſon? Let the very reflection, with what temper we ſhould bear 
ſuch kind of treatment from our Debtors and Dependants, teach 
us, how unworihy we render ourſelves of his future benefactions, 
and how juſtly we expoſe ourſelves to his preſent reſentment. Let 
the conſideration of the cheap and eaſy price his favours are ſet at, 
but one poor day of tribute for fix of pleaſure and profit ; let this, 
I ſay, convince us, how mean and ungenerous it is, to endeavour 
to with hold any part of this eaſy purchaſe. Let ſuch as cannot be 
influenced by the principles of love and gratitude, conſult their in- 
tereſt; conſider how ſtrong, how ſolemn, and how repeated are 


the injunctions on this head; how great a part they bear in both 


Teſtamepts and how much they employ, both of the Law, and the 


Prophets; with how dreadful denunciations they are every where 


enforced ; 
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enforced; and that all kinds of miſery, temporal and ſpiritual, 
ſhame, poverty, and ignominy here, and eternal torments hereafter 
are the promiſed rewards of every violation of them. Suppoſe a pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath was prohibited by the civil Magiſtrate upon 
pain of death, or even baniſhment, or impriſonment; ſhould we 
then ſee our houſes of entertainment crowded and our churches 
as empty? Should we then ſee ſuch numbers ſo openly and fo ea- 
gerly purſuing their. buſineſs or their diverſions on that day ? I think 
not: And ſurely the laws of God are at leaſt as binding, the vin- 
dictive power at leaſt as great, as thoſe of the ci il Magiſtrate; the 
puniſhment at leaſt as certain; for though ſentence be not often 
ſpeedily executed, yet it is not wholly laid aſide, but only deferred 
awhile, to fall with a weightier and more dreadful ſtroke. Let 
them, I fay, weigh this ſeriouſly, and not be ſuch fool-hardy 
 Wretches, as to brave the arm of omnipotence, at the ſame time 
they daily acknowledge themſelves diſmayed at the torments which 
mere man has power to inflict upon them. 

Let thoſe who repreſent this crime to themſelves in the moſt fa- 
vourable light, conſider what an advantage they give the great ene- 
my of mankind over them, by allowing themſelves in it; what an 
opportunity they afford him to draw them into ſuch other ſins as are, 
even by their own confeſſion, dreadfully dangerous. The annals of 
our tribunals of juſtice will ſupply them with many melancholy 
proofs, that this fear is far from being groundleſs; and reaſonable 
it is to ſuppoſe, that they who have ſo mean an opinion of God's 
vindictive juſtice, as to break through one command ſo ſolemnly 
enforced, will, by degrees, loſe all manner of ſenſe of it, and vio- 
late all the reſt with the ſame eaſe and indifference. That no man 
ever arrived at the height of wickedneſs at once, is a truth which was 
viſible to the very heathens ; vice muſt have a beginning, and it 
has commonly been obſerved, that the moſt flagrant and enormous 
_ crimes have had their firſt foundation in this very offence, the vio- 


lation 
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lation of the Sabbath. A cloud of arguments ſtand ready to give 
their teſtimony againſt this glaring contempt of the divine good- 
neſs and authority; but I cannot help thinking the conſiderations 
already urged, too weighty and affecting to leave occaſion for having 
recourſe to any others. 
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PROVERBS, III. 17. 


HER WAYS ARE WAYS OF PLEASANTNESS, AND ALL HER PATHS 
ARE PEACE. 


AOR the better underſtanding theſe words, we muſt turn back 

to the thirteenth verſe of this chapter, where Solomon begins 
his encomium ; © Happy is the man, faith he, that findeth 
* wiſdom, and the man that getteth underſtanding; the merchan- 
« dize of it is better than the merchandize of filver, and the gain 
thereof than fine gold; ſhe is more precious than rubies; and all 
the things thou canſt deſire are not to be compared to her; length 
of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand, riches and ho- 
* nour: her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are 
de peace.” 


By Wiſdom, beyond diſpute, the Spirit of God meant to expreſs 


to us religion, and a conſtant and inflexible attachment to whatſo- 
ever things are honeſt and of good report; and this will more plainly 


appear, if we have recourſe to a ſimilar text of Scripture. In Job 
we find theſe words; * the fear of the Lord, that is wiſdom ; and 
** to depart from evil is underſtanding.” In this light therefore we 
{hall conñder our Text, and hope to convince every attentive hearer, 
that no pleaſures can be fo ſincere and delightful as thoſe which ariſe 
trom a ſteady practice of religious and moral duties. We well know, 


E that 
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that to induce men to be religious, we muſt found our perſuaſions 


upon this aſſertion ; that Religion bids no one quit the enjoyment of 
any one thing that his Reaſon can prove to him ought to be enjoyed. 
The concluſion will then be obvious; - that the wicked man wearies 


himſelf in purſuing what the virtuous man finds no difficulty in ob- 


taining,— namely, — ſolid and ſubſtantial happineſs. Conſequently.— 
that to tread the paths of unrighteouſneſs is not only folly, but down- 
right madneſs. We may venture, I believe, to account for men's 
back wardneſs in matters of religion, by obſerving, that many per- 
ſons induſtriouſly ſhun every opportunity that offers of looking into 
the ſtate and condition of their immortal fouls, and of being con- 
vinced of the beauty of holineſs from their reflections on the deport- 
ment of ſome hypocritical pretenders; for they perceive, that thoſe 


who talk loudeſt about religion, are, for the generality, not only 


men of ſour diſpoſitions and gloomy aſpects, but ſevere and formal 
in their outward behaviour ; that they affect to talk in the language 
of the ſcriptures ; that they are partial cenſurers of others, and will 
not admit of a jeſt, or a ſmile, or the leaſt gaiety in converſation, 
as favouring of too much levity ; that they condemn as unlawful, 
even the moſt innocent recreations, and ſeem to judge all that time 
miſpent, which is not employed in praying, reading, or ſome exer- 
ciſe of devotion ; ſuch, I ſay, they perceive the conduct of the molt 


rigid pretenders to religion; and forming from thence a contemp- 


tible idea of every thing that 1s called by that name, they become 
unhappily prejudiced and prepoſſeſſed; for they are naturally, per- 
haps, of a lively diſpoſition, and if they find chearfulneſs to be in- 
conſiſtent with piety, they had rather remain, even without the 


appearance of religion, than have their tempers ſo diſagreeably 


warped. 

But now all this diſguſt at religion is, in truth, grounded upon a 
falſe and miſtaken notion; and religion is not, in fact, what it ap- 
peared to them in that hypocritical diſguiſe ; for a man may be 

ſtrictly 
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ſtrictly virtuous and pleaſant notwithſtanding ;—he may be truly re- 
ligious, and yet innocently gay ;—he may be a truly pious man, and 
yet appear in dreſs, in aſpect, and in common converſation, juſt as 
other men ;—he may be, in ſhort, a very good chriſtian, and yet 


not ceaſe to be a perfectly good companion; for true religion does 


not conſiſt in a prim garb, an affected phraſe, a formal deportment, 
a down-calſt look; in fighing, ſobbing, whining, or in any fooleries 
of the like nature ; butin the rational and manly worſhip of the true 
God, and in a ſincere regard for, and an univerſal benevolence to- 
wards our fellow-creatures. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the tenour of too many diſcourſes deli- 
vered from the pulpit, may have contributed, in ſome meaſure, 
towards the eſtabliſhment of thoſe uncomfortable notions of religion. 
For the zealous Preacher is to apt to aſſure his Auditors, that were 


they to ſuffer all the inconveniences that can poſſibly attend this 


life, yet their gain would be immenſely great, if they might but at 
laſt attain that crown of glory which is reſerved for the righteous : 


and though this is undoubtedly a truth, yet this manner of propoſing 


it, ſeems to imply a kind of neceſſity of ſuffering, or at leaſt, that as 
to this world, a religious life is not near ſo agreeable as the indul- 
gence of our paſſions : but that ſuch an inference is abſolutely falſe, 
ſhall be my preſent buſineſs to prove, and I hope I ſhall make it ap- 
pear to a demonſtration, that the ways of wiſdom are ways of plea- 
ſantneſs, and that all her paths are peace. 

The man who deſigns leading a pleaſant life ſhould attend to the 
following obſervation, and weigh well it's importance. The Pro- 
evidence of God has ſo ordered the courſe of things, that whatever 
can be called a duty, a man may bear the continual purſuit of it 
* without ſatiety or loathing. The fame office and trade that em- 
* ploys a man in his youth, employs him alſo in his age. Every 
* morning he riſes freſh to his hammer and his anvil; he paſſes 
< the day ſinging, Cuſtom has naturalized his labour to him; his 


E 2 * ſhop 
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* ſhop is his element, and he cannot, with any enjoyment of him- 
« ſelf, live out of it; whereas no cuſtom can make the painfulneſs of 
« a debauch eaſy ; ſenſual indulgencies expire rather than fatisfy— 
« Pleaſure dwells no longer upon the appetite, than the neceſſities of 
« nature, which are quickly and eaſily provided for; then all that 
« follows is a load and an oppreffion. Every morſel to a fatisfied 
© hunger is only a new labour to a tired digeſtion ; every draught to 
« him that has quenched his thirſt, is but a further quenching of 
„nature, a proviſion for diſeaſe, a drowning of the acuteneſs and 
activity of the ſoul. Now if God Almighty has gracioufly inter- 
« yoven an undeſcribable pleaſure, even with the works of our ordi- 
* nary callings ; how much ſuperior and more refined muſt that be, 
« that ariſes from a ſurvey ofa pious and well governed life ?” Every 
good man can anſwer ſuch a queſtion without one moment's heſita- 
tion. 8 9 

Theſe, and fuch like conſiderations, were they duly attended to, 
would be ſufficient to prevail on every true lover of pleaſure to em- 
brace the cauſe of virtue and religion. However we will not con- 
tent ourſelves with general aſſertions, but deſcend to particulars ; and 
though it will be impoſſible to enumerate the various delights which 
the practice of virtue and religion will afford ; let us however ſee 
with what beauty ſome of them will appear upon examination; and 
Iwill venture to aſſert, that we ſhall leave at preſent unnoticed many 
particulars that might be urged in its favour; and moreover, that our 
manner of treating this important ſubje& may be fo unequal to its 
merit, that it may loſe much of its luſtre ; yet ſuch are the inherent 
beauties of virtue and goodneſs, that they will ſhine conſpicuous, 
be the repreſentation of them ever ſo diſadvantageous or imperfect. 
Wiſdom called forth to view in her native ſimplicity, will diſplay 
ſuch unaffected lovelineſs, that every ingenuous perſon will with 
heart and voice proclaim—* Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and 


« all her paths are peace.“ 
| To 


. 
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To begin then where we ought to begin, namely, with our duty 


towards God. What an exalted ſatisfaction muſt a wiſe man derive 


from reflecting on the excellency of him who made all things; from 
viewing the glory of the heavens; from conſidering how aptly all 
things are framed for the delight and conveniency of the whole cre- 
ation? Such a contemplation muſt ſurely melt our ſouls with joy and 
gratitude; eſpecially if we rightly perceive how large a ſhare was. 
made for our ſervice only ; if we conſider, that an Almighty God 
has not only created, but ſubdued all things to us; if we behold 
how extenſive our dominion is, we mult be filled with wonder and 
amazement. But when. we contemplate this povrerful being—this 
reſplendent deity—this ever glorious parent of all things, as per- 
mitting the work of his own hands to call him friend — patron—fa- 
ther—redeemer—whither will the idea carry us? He that is duly 
impreſſed with ſuch awful conſiderations as theſe—he that in very 
earneſt ſeeketh the light of God's countenance—he that has an expe- 
rimental feeling how gracious our Lord has invariably ſhewn himſelf 
to every humble adorer—muſt be a happy man, ſince no worldly ca- 
lamity can touch him ; he is abſolutely out of the reach of fortune ; 


he has a friend to apply to who is not only ever willing, but has it 


always in his power to calm the ſorrows of this inconſtant world. — 
Who then, that duly conſiders theſe matters, will not exclaim with 
the royal preacher of righteouſneſs, and ay. Her ways are ways 
of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are peace.“ 

Moreover, if we take into our ſerious conſideration, that this ſu- 
preme being not only ſuperintends all our actions, but has an unli- 
mited power over us; that he can confer upon us every earthly 
bleſſing, and ſometimes vouchſafes to convey his benefits by the moſt 
unlikely means ; we ſhall eaſily ſee, whether he that is conſtant in 


his duty to this omnipotent ruler of the univerſe, or he that lives in. 


the neglect of him, is the happieſt man, even in this world. Sup- 
poſing we ſhould allow the wiſe man and his oppoſite to be equally 
liable 
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liable to misfortunes, which is not altogether a fair conceſſion, con- 
ſidering that the conſtant and fatal attendants on folly and impiety 
weaken a man's ſtrength, waſte his ſubſtance, and naturally expoſe 
him to misfortunes; but ſuppoſing them, I ſay, equally liable to 
trouble; the one on trying occaſions, has nothing to comfort him; 
his own mind is a perpetual fund of uneaſy thoughts, tormenting 


reflections, and dreadful apprehenſions; he has no one to fly to for 


ſuccour, therefore muſt inevitably fink under the weight of any 
heavy affliction ; but it is far otherwiſe with the pious man, who 
has accepted the gracious invitations of his redeemer. Though mis- 
fortunes ſhould attend ſuch a perſon, he has a tender father, a gra- 
cious, indulgent, and all- powerful God to fly to for relief—with 
humble duty, and a contrite heart, he prays to him for comfort ; 
and though the Almighty, for wiſe and gracious purpoſes may ſome- 
times continue the outward affliction, yet he always conveys to the 
devout Chriſtian fuch a treaſure of grace and conſolation, as enables 
him to undergo the ſeemingly hard diſpenſations of providence with 
reſignation and ſubmiſſion to the divine will. The good man is 
firmly perſuaded that nothing can befal him, but by the permiſſion 
of his Almighty Benefactor; he therefore ſubmits, truſting to the 
providence of God for his future ſafety and protection. What 
„ indeed can that man fear, who takes care in all his actions to 
e pleaſe a being, that can avert any misfortune from befalling him, 
< or turn any ſuch misfortune to advantage? The perſon who lives 
„with this conſtant and habitual regard to the great ſuperintendant 
© of the world, is indeed ſure, that no real evil can come into his 
* lot. Bleſſings may appear under the ſhape of pains, loſſes, and diſ- 
appointments but let him have but patience, and he will ſee them 
in their proper figures. Dangers may threaten him, but he may 
«« reſt ſatisfied, that they will either not reach him at all, or that if 
they do, they will be the inſtruments of good to him. In ſhort, 


he may look upon all croſſes and accidents, ſufferings and afflic- 
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tions, as means which are made uſe of to bring him to happineſs. 
« This is even the worſt of that man's condition who makes a friend 
&* of the Almighty, and applies to him as his only help in time of 
« need. It doubtleſs very often happens, that thoſe things which 
« appear evils in our own eyes, appear alſo as ſuch to him, who has 
ce human nature under his care; and then they are certainly averted 
*« from the perſon who has made himſelf, by his virtue, an object 
ce of divine favour. Almoſt every one can tell you inſtances of this 
* nature, where men of virtue have had extraordinary eſcapes out of 
« ſuch dangers as have encloſed them, and which have ſeemed in- 
« evitable.” 

I preſume we may fairly leave this particular, and appeal to every 
man's judgment, whether an implicit reliance on an all- powerful 
being, be not the trueſt wiſdom ; and, an open confeſſion of our diſ- 
treſs to the God of all conſolation, the higheſt pleaſure and moſt ex- 
alted ſatisfaction that a rational being can poſſibly enjoy. 

We might now proceed to ſhew the pleaſure of putting in practice 
other Chriſtian Virtues: but we cannot think of calling for your at- 
tention to too many articles at once, nor is it neceſſary to branch out 
this diſcourſe to future opportunities, we ſhall, on the preſent occa- 
ſion therefore draw out to view but one virtue more, a virtue indeed 
which we apprehend to be peculiarly pleaſing to the congregation we 
are ſpeaking to - I hope with humble thankfulneſs of heart, I may 
pronounce—and to the Preacher likewiſe—I mean Benevolence, —the 
moſt extenſive as well as the moſt characteriſtic of all Chriſtian per- 
fections. We ſhall not however pretend to ſet bounds to, or give a 
particular detail of the various arguments that may be brought, to 
induce every man to the exerciſe of ſuch a grace—our preſent buſineſs 
being only to ſhew there are real pleaſures to be found in the prac- 
tice, remorſe and ſhame, in the neglect of this neceſſary duty. And 
ſurely every one will be ſenſible of this, whoſe heart is not a ſtranger 
to every pulſation of humanity ; and therefore I leave you yourſelves 


to. 
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to judge how great a pleaſure it muſt be to him, who has a true taſte 
of life, to eaſe the aching heart; to hear the diſtreſſed bleſſing his 
liberal hand ; to wipe the tear of woe from off the widowed cheek, 
or lull the orphan's cry.—Shall we not then pronounce the joy, the 
praiſes, the bleſſings, which muſt accompany a benevolent diſpoſi- 
tion, to be equal—nay ſuperior—infinitely ſuperior to any pleaſure 
this world can afford? We leave it to the feeling heart to determine 
whether it can reſiſt the emotions that ariſe in the mind from the 
bare recital of a truly generous action; whether it is not ſenſibly af- 
fected when the tale is told, that ſome worthy family is ſnatched 
from a pointed ſorrow, —an exquiſite diſtreſs an irreſiſtible misfor- 
tune, by the ready aſſiſtance of ſome truly compaſſionate man; 
what breaſt ſo callous, that will not, on occaſions ſuch as theſe feel 
the joy ruſhing tumultuous through his very ſoul? Let the volup- 
tuary boaſt, if he can, a ſenſuality equal to this !—will he dare to 
ſay, laughter itſelf can give ſuch delight as thoſe tears which at ſuch 
times involuntarily flow? Now if mere painting, a bare recital, can 
give exquilite pleaſure, where will be the difliculty to imagine the 
real ſatisfaction, that muſt, perforce, ariſe in that man's mind, who 
is capable of being a great, a good, a generous benefactor. 

Our bleſſed Saviour, who was ever practiſing, as well as preach- 
ing, univerſal benevolence, omitted no opportunity of directing his 
diſciples not to let theirs be bounded by kindred or even country. 
This doctrine is ſet forth in ſo powerful and engaging a manner in 
the ſtory of the good Samaritan, that I ſhall venture to give you ſome 
ſhort ſtrictures upon that allegory. 

You have the matter ſo well told in the tenth chapter of St. 
Luke's Goſpel, that it is impoſſible for any one to forget, or not to 
feel the force of the inſtruction intended to be conveyed by it—there 
is danger indeed, that our colouring may deform the picture, but 
as you have happily the original ever in your poſſeſſion, a few 
touches may with ſafety be admitted, 

Some 
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Some Commentators ſuppoſe this paſſage to have been a THEN 
well known fact, and not a parable. Let us however ſuppoſe it a 
fiction, framed for the great purpoſe of eſtabliſhing ſo noble a doc- 
trine as UNIVERSAL BENEVOLENCE. In that point of view you 
will find a peculiar beauty in making the compaſſionate man a Sa- 
maritan, for the perſon to whom the ſtory is addreſſed was a Jew, 
and the Jews then bore a bitter hatred to the Samaritans. Let me 
conduct you to the ſcene of action! and there let us propoſe a plain 
queſtion! muſt not thoſe who inhumanly paſſed by the poor, 
diſtreſſed, wounded wretch, reflect with ſome compunction on their 
unfeeling negle&t? Put the caſe home to yourſelves ; ſuppoſe ſome 
unfortunate creature like this preſents himſelf to view, claiming 
your inſtant help, but inſtead of complying with his requeſt, you in- 
dolently paſs by him, though you behold his wounds bleed ; though 
you hear him imploring you in the name of heaven to take com- 
paſſion on him; though you ſee his anguiſh—the tears trickling 
down his diſtorted countenance—yet unmoved with the piteous ſight, 
you leave him to die, for ought you know to the contrary, in the 
utmoſt miſery ; ſure we are, every one of you would acknowledge, 
that the cruelty of ſuch a negle& would be a perpetual torment, a 
torment not to be effaced to your dying day. But then, turn the 
other ſide of the canvas, and imagine yourſelf the good Samaritan; 
vou behold this miſerable object, naked, wounded, juſt ready to 
expire, his very hopes, from the inhumanity of thoſe who had juſt 
left him, loſt in agony and deſpair—you have bowels of compaſſion 
for him; but upon a nearer view, you find in this diſtreſſed object, 
the perſon of your moſt inveterate enemy. Let me appeal to every 
man's conſcience, would it not be a noble exerciſe of your benevo- 
lence to lay aſide your reſentments, to conſider him not as an adver- 
ſary, but as a man, wretched, miſerable, and diſtreſſed, and being 
a man yourſelf, liable to like misfortunes, you take pity on him, 
bind up his wounds, lay him on your own beaſt, convey him to a 
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place of reſt and ſafety? After ſuch an action, would you not go 
home highly ſatisfied with yourſelf? But this is not all, a more af- 


fecting ſcene is ſtill to come. What will your emotions be, when 


you behold this enemy, by your thus heaping coals of fire, that is, 
pouring benefits on his head, melted to a mere than infant ſoftneſs, 


S perhaps thfowing himſelf proſtrate at your feet, - perhaps ſuing for 


pardon, —or more, — calling, with the utmoſt vehemence of prayer, to 
the God of all mercies to ſhower down his bleſſings upon you whi- 
therſoever you go,—or with humble look, and tearful eyes, —courting 
your future ſmiles and friendſhip. 
Such inſtances as theſe do not indeed happen every day, nor are 
we to expect that every act of uncommon kindneſs will meet with 
ſuch return. Be that however as it may, it is in every one's power 


to give ſome proofs of a benevolent diſpofition—a very mite ſo be- 


ſtowed has been recorded in the annals of truth with the higheſt 
commendation ; and as the ſatisfaction every ſuch action brings to 
the doer of it, is too evident to need our further infiſting upon, we 
will ſum up the whole matter by pronouncing, that no truth can be 


more ſelf evident than the royal Preacher's aſſertion, that—theſe 


« are the ways of pleaſantneſs, theſe are the paths of peace.” 
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ROMANS, XV. 2. 


LET EVERY ONE OF US PLEASE HIS NEIGHBOUR, FOR HIS GOOD 
TO EDIFICATION. 


\ 7 IRT UE and goodneſs appear moſt amiable when ſhewn in 
their native light, without any of that artificial cloathing 
wherewith they are commonly dreſſed up by hypocrites, 

and ſuch as pretend to more Religion than they are really poſſeſſed 
of. If therefore we would gain proſelytes to Virtue and Religion, 
we ought not, at leaſt in our public deportment, to affect any for- 

mal and needleſs auſterities; Religion ſhould not, as it does in too 
many, either diſcompoſe our temper, or make us peeviſh, froward, 
or ill-natured ; we ſhould carry our complaiſance to others, as far 
as with a conſcience void of offence, we poſſibly can; and uſe our 
utmoſt to pleaſe all men, provided we do not thereby diſpleaſe the 
Almighty. We ſhould rather fometimes take part with others in 
their innocent amuſements and recreations, though againſt our own 
inclination, than by a ſtudious and affected avoidance of them, give 
them an occaſion to think, that Religion condemns all manner of 
diverſions. We ſhould rather ſometimes even give way to mirth 
and chearfulneſs, though our own tempers may be naturally grave, 
than give them occaſion to imagine, that our reſerved and unſocial 
deportment 1 18 the reſult of our Religion, and that it is an incon- 
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ſiſlency for a man to be religious and chearful at the ſame time. 
Thus, we ſhould endeavour, as St. Paul exhorts us, * to pleaſe 
« every man his neighbour, for his good to edification.” We ſhould 
ſtudy all the ways imaginable, as well by our example as diſcourſe, 
to ſet Religion in the faireſt and moſt advantageous light; we ſhould 
carefully avoid giving any one room to think, that he cannot be 
truly religious, without bidding adieu to all the innocent enjoy - 
ments of this life ; or that he cannot be the faithful ſervant of God, 
without rendering himſelf juſtly ridiculous to the world, for his hu- 
mourous, and fantaſtical ſingularity, Thus, I ſay, we ſhould en- 
deavour, both by our diſcourſe and by our wife converſation, to 
beget a true and lovely notion of Religion in men's minds ; this is 
the way to adorn our profeſſions ; theſe are the moſt likely meaſures 
we can purſue, to induce our neighbours to embrace it. 

For when men ſhall be convinced, that they may be truly reli- 
gious, and yet not be always diſcourſing of Religion ; that they 
may in every reſpe& be good men, and yet not be the objects of 
contempt for their preciſeneſs ; and in a word, that they may have 
their converſation in heaven, and yet not be unfit for the converſa- 
tion of their fellow- creatures here upon earth; it may reaſonably 
be hoped, that ſuch a fair repreſentation of Religion as this, will 
induce a great many to become proſelytes to it, and that thus ſtriving 
to pleaſe our neighbours, we ſhall moſt effectually procure his _ 
will, and thereby prove inſtrumental . to his edification.” | 

Firſt of all then, we ſhould not affect to lead a too ſolitary or re- 
tired life; for how is it poſfible that our piety ſhould pleaſe our 
_ neighbour for his good, if he be not an eye-witneſs to it? or that 
our good example ſhould have any influence over him, if we hide 
it from his view? If therefore it be a duty incumbent on us, by a 
holy and exemplary life, to endeavour to bring others to approve of 
and imitate the fame courſe that we purſue, it is clearly evident, 
that our way and method to obtain this end, is not to retire from 

| the 
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the fociety of mankind. This is ſo very plain, that to labour in the 
proof of it would be almoſt needleſs ; yet ſince ſeveral very pious and 
truly devout perſons, have ſpoken and written largely in commen- 
dation of a private and ſolitary life, as if that were the moſt perfect 
and divine way of living; whence alſo they have, in ſuperſtitious 
countries, conferred on ſuch as live thus, the denomination 
of THE RELIGIOUS, by way of eminence, as if all that were 
not ſhut up in a cloiſter or a cell, were profane and irreligious; 
or at leaſt not near ſo well employed as the others ; I think it may 
not be time miſpent to expatiate a little on this topic, and to ſhew, 
that this ſolitary and recluſe way of living is ſo far from being more 
perfe& or more excellent than the other, that it is an argument . of 
weakneſs to make choice of it ; and inſtead of being praiſe worthy, 
is not to be indulged in any but ſuch as are weak. For we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that there is no one virtue practiſed by thoſe that lead 
the life of a recluſe, but what may alſo be practiſed by thoſe who 
live and converſe in the world ? nay more, that they who live in 


towns and cities, and converſe freely and ſociably with other men, 


have frequent opportunities of exerciſing many virtues, which they 
that live recluſely are, for want of ſuch opportunities, in no capa- 
city of performing. | 

True it is, that he who lives alone, or a very retired life, having 
few of thoſe concernments in the world, about which other men 
are commonly very buſily employed, has more time and greater lei- 
ſure for prayer and meditation, and ſuch like private exerciſes of de- 
votion ; but fince we are not born for ourſelves only, but the good 
of others, and have a duty likewiſe to perform to our neighbours as 
well as to God ; and are obliged by Nature and Chriftianity to have 
a compaſſionate regard for others, and confequently to promote their 
welfare and happineſs in this world, and more eſpecially to advance, 
as far as we are able, their ſpiritual and eternal good; he that chuſes 
a ſolitary and retired life, even though he lives as well, and does as 


much 
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much good as it is poſſible for a man to do in that private ſtation ; yet 
while he is diligent in one duty, muſt neglect, in ſome meaſure 
another, that is altogether as neceſſary, or rather more ſo; for We 
are told in Scripture, that God will have mercy and not facrifice, 
or mercy rather than ſacrifice ; and therefore there is no manner of 
reaſon for this being thought a more excellent or Perfect way of liv- 
ing than the other. > 
It is plain, that aur bleſſed Saviour, one | end of whoſs coming 
was to ſet us an example of holy life, and who was moſt undoubt- 
edly the moſt perfect pattern of holineſs that ever appeared in the 
world, did not cloiſter up himſelf, or live retired from the reſt of 
the world, except only at ſome certain ſeaſons, when he withdrew 
from company, that he might exerciſe his devotions without re- 
ſtraint. And that man indeed is too much in company, who is 
never alone, and too buſy, who can ſpare no time from his ſecular 
employments, for prayer and meditation. Our Saviour affected not 
a ſolitary or inactive life; but went about doing good, and con- 
verſing freely with other men, and diſdained not the company of the 
worſt of men, when he was in hopes of working out their refor- 
mation by freely converſing with them. Inſomuch that upon this 
account he was frequently ſlandered by his enemies, as a friend of 
publicans and ſinners; and I would to God we were all ſuch friends 
to them as he really was! that we would make it our endeayour, as 
he did, to ſeek and to fave that which is loſt! but ſuch friends we 
cannot be to them ; ſuch good we cannot do to them, if we ſhun 
all company, and chuſe to lead one continued life of retirement. 
Thus much indeed muſt be granted, that it is very convenient for 
ſuch as are weak in the faith, and not well grounded in the principles 
of their Religion ; or thoſe who, having been before very much cor- 
rupted in this wicked world, have newly undertaken a good life, and 
ſo are ſtill in great danger of being drawn away to their former 
evil courſes, by the perſuaſion and example of their former wicked 


companions ; 
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companions; it is, I ſay, very convenient and adviſeable for ſuch as 
theſe to retire, as much as their buſineſs will permit them, till they 
ſhall have confirmed their faith by prayer and conſideration; till 
they ſhall have broken off their bad acquaintance by ſufficient ab- 
ſence ; till they ſhall have weaned themſelves from their old and 
beloved fins by diſuſe; and till, by a continual exerciſe of them- 
ſelves in Godlineſs, they ſhall be grown up to ſome ſtrength and 


perfection therein; but when they ſhall have well ſerved theſe pur- 


poſes by their retirement, their ſolitude is no longer praiſe-worthy ; 
it is time for them then to go abroad, and to do good ; and much 
more good they may then do abroad, than they can do in a recluſe 


ſtate; and if after this they ſtill chuſe to live in their former retire- 


ment, the beſt thing, I think, that can be faid of them, is this; 


that they take up with a lower degree of goodneſs, when they have 


a fair opportunity put into their hands, of attaining to a greater de- 
gree of perfection; and that they do not make ſuch improvement of 


their talents as they might have done, the conſequence of which 


will be, that they will alſo fall ſhort, in proportion of that great re- 
ward which they might have attained. 

Another rule or direction requiſite to be obſerved, in order to the 
edification of our neighbour, and thereby pleaſing him to his good, 
is this; that we ſhould have a peculiar regard to thoſe duties of Re- 
ligion which are of a public: nature, and proper to be performed in 
the ſight and preſence of other men; and that we be ſtrictly regular, 


and conſtant in the diſcharge of them. 


Such eſpecially is the public worſhip of God, in thoſe times, and at 


thoſe places w which are appointed for it ; which therefore cannot, at 


proper opportunities be neglected, or without reaſonable cauſe be 


omitted, without detriment to our neighbours, as well as ourſelves. 


Let us conſider one another, to provoke unto love and good works, 
ſays our Apoſtle to the Hebrews ; which precept is, in ſenſe and 
effect, the ſame with this in the text, “Let every one of us pleaſe 
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his neighbour for his good to edification; and then he adds im- 
mediately, as one ſpecial inſtance of this duty, the duly frequenting 
the public aſſemblies for the worſhip of God; not forſaking the aſ- 
ſembling ourſelves together, as the practice or cuſtom of ſome is. 

And this they ſhould do well to conſider ſeriouſly of, who upon 
any trifling occaſion, and many times on no occaſion at all, abſent 
themſelves from church on Sundays, and other folemn feſtivals ſet 
apart for divine ſervice, 

For though they ſhould make uſe of the very ſame prayers at 
home, or in their cloſets, that are read in the church; and though 
they ſhould read at home the very ſame portions of the ſacred ſcrip- 
tures that are read there; and though they ſhould paſs all the reſt of 
the church-time at home, in the reading of ſome good book, which 
may poſſibly treat of the very ſame ſubject that is enforced by the 
Miniſter in the church ; though I fear there are but very few of thoſe 
that make a cuſtom of ſtaying from church, who do ordinarily ſpend 
their time at home ſo well as this—Yet, I fay, ſhould they always 
employ themſelves in a religious manner at their own private habi- 
tations, in the hours of public worſhip ; yet this, however, would 
not be quite ſo well as if they had been preſent at church. For even 
ſuppoſing, that by thus employing themſelves at home in the church- 
time, they might edify themſelves as much as they might have done 
at church, which yet is not true ; it is plain however, that they do 
not thereby ſo much edify their neighbours ; they may get a great 
deal of good to themſelves by theſe private exerciſes of devotion ; 
but they do no good at all thereby to others : their prayers and their 
reading may poſſibly profit themſelves; but their example cannot 
profit the world; their candle, though it burns clears and ſhines 
bright, yet being hid thus under a buſhel, when it ought to have 
been ſet on a candleſtick, gives no light to their neighbours : ſo that 
doing in ſubſtance all the ſame things at home, which ſhould, have 
been done at church, they perform their duty but by halves, being 


at 
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at the ſame time manifeſtly deficient in that other half, the . edifi- 
« cation of their neighbour.” 

Another rule or direction very requiſite to be obſerved, in order 
to the edifying our neighbour, 1s this, that we contrive the doing 
of our good deeds in ſuch manner as, that not only the deeds them- 
ſelves may be manifeſt, but the goodneſs of them may likewiſe be 
laudably conſpicuous. | 9 

Now the goodneſs of any work conſiſts in two things: : Firſt, in 
the matter of it, when the thing itſelf is good, —when it is agree- 
able to the law of God, and when it is a thing that God has com- 
manded to be done : and ſecondly, in the mind and intention of the 

doer ; when the reaſon why he does it is, becauſe God has com- 
manded it; when he does it out of a principle of obedience to-God, 
and his only, or at leaſt his chief deſign in doing it, is to recom- 
mend himſelf to God's gracious acceptance. 

Now the firſt of theſe, namely, whether the work that we do be 
materially good, is eaſy to be known by all that ſee it: but the ſecond, 
namely, whether we do it with a good deſign, and out of a right 

principle, can be known by men who can judge only by outward 
appearance, no farther than we ourſelves are pleafed to diſcover to 
them what our deſigns are, and what principles we act upon; and 
therefore, that the goodneſs of our work may be rendered conſpi- 
cuous, it is requiſite, that our deſign and principle ſhould, as far as 
poſſible, be as open to men's view as the action itſelf. = 

We ought not therefore, to affect reſerves, or ſeem aſhamed, as 
it were, of owning and profeſling our religious fear of God; we 
ſhould never ſcruple to declare publicly, whenever a proper occa- 
tion offers, that conſcience towards God is the principle of all our 
actions; that the reaſon why we do this or that, or why we do 
not otherwiſe, is, becauſe we are perſuaded, that the one is a duty, 
or the other a ſin; that it is our firm reſolution not willingly to be 


wanting in any duty, nor knowingly to conſent to any fin ; and that 
Vor. I. G it 
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it is this, our ſtedfaſt reſolution of obedience to the will of God, that 
influences us in every thing we do, and not temporal intereſt, or 
any other worldly conſideration whatſoever. This is what ought to 
be, and this is what, if it really be ſo, we ought not to decline to 
own; becauſe no action, how good ſoever in itſelf, or how 
publicly ſoever it be done, is edifying to others, unleſs it be done, 
and, if there be a proper occaſion, be alſo acknowledged to be done, 
upon a right principle of Religion. 

Thus, for inſtance, if a man, on any public occaſion of charity, 
ſhould give very largely, but at the ſame time ſhould declare, that 


the reaſon why he gave ſo much was, becauſe his neighbour, of the 


ſame quality and degree with himſelf, had contributed the ſame 
ſum ; he would not, in this act of charity, give any example of cha- 
rity, but only of complaiſance or worldly prudence; for in declar- 
ing that he gave ſo much, only becauſe others had given the ſame, 
he does in effect inſinuate, that if little had been given by others, 
he would have given leſs than he did; and that if others had given 
nothing, neither would he; and if fo, is it not plain his gift was 
not the fruit or effect of charity, but at beſt only an act of neigh- 


bourly compliance? that he did not beſtow his benevolence out of 
pity or compaſſion to his neceſſitous brother, but only to avoid the 


imputation of ſingularity or avarice? that he did not give becauſe he 
thought it his duty to give, but becauſe he thought it would have 
been a diſcredit to him not to have given as others had done ? fo that 


his alms, which, though confidered in itſelf, was really a work of 


charity, yet being given upon oſtentatious conſiderations, was nei- 
ther an act of charity in him, nor an example of charity to others. 
Or thus again, if a man that is really ſober and temperate, out 
of duty to God, yet does not acknowledge that this is his principle, 
and that the reaſon why he is always careful to keep himſelf ſober 
is, becauſe he will not commit a ſin, can ſuch act of ſobriety be 


called an example of that virtue? No,—on the contrary, if when 
he 
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he refuſes to ſtay longer with thoſe, whom he plainly perceives, 
intend to drown themſelves in wine, he pretends urgent buſineſs 
as the reaſon of his leaving them ſo ſoon; or if, ſtaying ſtill in 
their company, he nevertheleſs ſtrenuouſly refuſes to drink with 
them to exceſs, pretending only weakneſs, or indiſpoſition of body, 
as the ſole reaſon of his refuſal ;—in thus leaving them, or thus re- 
fuſing to keep the round with them, he is ſo far from giving to 
others an example of temperance, that he rather gives them an 
example of the contrary ; for when he only pretends buſineſs as the 
reaſon of his leaving them, he in effect aſſures them, that if he had 
not had ſuch urgent buſineſs to call him away, he would have ſtayed 
longer with them; and when he pretends only indiſpoſition of 
body, as the reaſon for his refuſal of the cup, he does in effect 
grant, that if he had not been ſo indiſpoſed, he would have kept 
pace with them in their exceſs; which tacit conceſſion of his af- 
fords greater encouragement to them to continue their exceſs, and to 
others to follow the ſame courſe, than his own perſonal ſobriety, 
which they have reaſon to believe is grounded only upon temporal 
and prudential conſiderations, does to make them ſober out of a 
principle of conſcience; and that ſobriety, which is not grounded 
on a ſenſe of duty, and a fear of offending God, is not the virtue of 
ſobriety, nor properly a good work; fo that, if what the man pre- 
tends be true, and it be indeed only buſineſs, or a regard for his 
health that keeps him ſober, his ſobriety being apparently no virtue 
in him, cannot be an example of virtue to others. Nay, ſuppoſe 
the contrary, namely, that conſcience and a fear of offending God be 
indeed the true reaſon of his ſobriety ; yet whilſt he gives out only 
thoſe other reaſons, though his work be manifeſt, the whole goodneſs 
of it is concealed ; and fo, all that others can learn from his example, 
is only to mind their buſineſs, or to take care of their health, and 
not the virtue of ſobriety ; for that he purpoſely conceals and hides, 
and ſeems unwilling, nay fearful, leſt it ſhould be diſcovered. 
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From all which it appears, that thoſe good works only are ex- 
emplary, the cauſes whereof are as viſible as the actions themſelves ; 
when it is not more manifeſt, that we do the thing that is good, 
than it is, that we do it out of a religious principle; and conſe- 
quently, if we in earneſt defign © to edify, or pleaſe our neighbour 
* to his good,” it is requiſite, 'not only that our work be materially 
good, and that it be done in the fight and preſence of others, that 
they may take example by it ; but alſo, that we openly and boldly 
acknowledge,' and declare to the whole world, that we do it out of 
conſcience towards God, and not out of any ſelfiſh conſideration. 

To conclude ; bad as the world is, men cannot, though they act 
ill themſelves, help approving and commending, nay, being in- 
wardly pleaſed and delighted with any inſtances of conſpicuous 
virtue.—This therefore is © truly to pleaſe men for their good to 
« edification,” when we take care to repreſent Religion in the faireſt 
and moſt amiable light, and when we practiſe thoſe Virtues which 
naturally tend to the glory of God, and the benefit of our fellow- 
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The Duty of ſetting a good Example to our 
Neighbours. 


MATTHEW, V. 16. 


LET YOUR LIGHT SO SHINE BEFORE MEN, THAT THEY MAY SEE 
YOUR GOOD WORKS, AND GLORIFY YOUR FATHER WHICH 18 


IN HEAVEN, 
A would be time very unprofitably ſpent to expatiate on 
their metaphorical ſignification.—I imagine, therefore, 
that J have little elſe at preſent to do, but to point out to you ſome 
peculiar ſhining virtues, ſome amiable inſtances of purity of man- 
ners, the imitation whereof will doubtleſs contribute largely, not 
only to the temporal peace and tranquility of mankind in general here, 
but to their endleſs felicity hereafter. But before I enter upon the 
ſubje& matter of my intended diſcourſe, I think it a duty. incum- 
bent on me to remove one very natural objection to which the pre- 
cept here laid down ſtands glaringly expoſed ; I mean the ſeemingly. 
direct contradiction that this rule of life offers to the poſitive injunc- 
tions of our bleſſed Saviour, in the very beginning of the ſubſequent 
chapter. For there we are ſtrictly charged to take heed that we do 
not our alms before men, to be ſeen of them; and in the ſame 
chapter, we are commanded, When we pray, not to be as the hypo- 
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S the words of the Text are obvious and intelligible, it 
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crites are, who love to ſtand praying in the ſynagogues, and in the 
corners of the ſtreets, that they may be ſeen of men; but to enter 
into our cloſets, and ſhut the door, and to pray to our Father in 
ſecret :=and in another place he condemns the hypocrites, who 
when they faſt, are of a ſad countenance, that they may appear unto 
men to faſt ; and commands his diſciples to put on the ſame look 
that they have at other times, that they appear not unto men to faſt, 
but to their Father which is in ſecret. 

Now, it may very naturally be aſked, f are theſe ſeemingly 
contradictory precepts to be reconciled? How can we let our light 


ſhine in fo public a manner as here preſcribed, and yet conceal our 


good works from the eye of the world, as we are there directed ? 
But this difficulty will, I preſume, be fully and ſatisfactorily re- 
moved, and theſe texts eaſily reconciled, if we will but give our- 
ſelves time, in the firſt place, to reflect, that what our Saviour here 
condemns in the Phariſees, and forbids in his Diſciples, was not 
their open and viſible practice of ſuch acts of Virtue and Religion 
as were of a public nature ; but their publiſhing and proclaiming 
ſuch only as ought to have been kept ſecret ; for he does not blame 


them for praying publicly in the temple at the ſtated hours of divine 


worſhip, but only for putting up their private petitions to the Al- 
mighty in places of public reſort, in the corners of the ſtreets, when 
they would be far more acceptable to him in ſome more retired 
place, Neither does he condemn them for appearing to faſt on 
ſuch days as were appointed by the church for that purpoſe; but 
only for proclaiming fuch faſts as were purely voluntary, and of 
their own direction. 

Now, theſe are clearly diſtin& things, and both highly praiſe- 
worthy in their proper ſeaſons: for it is ſometimes requiſite that we 
ſhould beſtow our alms publicly, that we may thereby ſet a good 
example of charity to others; at all other times indeed we ſhould 
give our alms-privately, to approve our ſincerity to God only, and 

our 
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our own conſciences ; it is an indiſpenfable duty incumbent on us, 
at ſtated times, to pray publicly in the church, the place ſet apart 
for divine worſhip, and in the aſſemblies of the righteous, thereby 
to acknowlege publicly our whole dependance upon God ; to con- 


X feſs Kis name before men, and by our united prayers, to obtain 
7 mercy at his hands. But when our confeſſions or petitions more 
5 peculiarly relate to ourſelves, then a cloſet, with the door ſhut, is a 


more proper place than the corner of a ſtreet, or than even the 
temple itſelf. And thus alſo it is neceſſary ſometimes, namely, on 
days appointed for ſolemn faſting, to faſt publicly, and to appear 
to do ſo; and at other times to keep private faſts between God and 
_ ourſelves, and let the world know nothing of them. 'Theſe duties 
therefore being clearly diſtinct, and both not only neceſſary but 
commendable in their reſpective ſeaſons, the text which commands 
the public, and thoſe other places in the next chapter, which com- 
mand the private exerciſes of Religion, are no ways inconſiſtent 
with, or repugnant to each other. 
It may be further conſidered, that the grounds and. reaſons for 
. which our Saviour here in the text commands the public exerciſe 
1 of Religion and Virtue, and for which hypocrites make a public 
ſhew of more Religion and Virtue than they are really poſſeſſed of, 
E are widely different. For the latter, when at any time they gave 
] an alms, would ſound' a trumpet to give public notice of it, and 
; would call together a concourſe of people to ſee their donations, 
when of any confiderable value; and when they prayed they pur- 
poſely choſe ſuch places for their acts of devotion, as were moſt in 
view; and whenever they faſted, they took care, by disfiguring 
their faces, to acquaint the world with their acts of penitence and 
mortification. And what were the motives that induced them 
thereto ? Why, our Saviour tells us, that they did all this with no 
other view, than that they might have glory of men ; their chief, if 
not their only end, was to gain the praiſe and applauſe of the ſpec- 
tators, 
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tators, and to advance their worldly intereſts by ſuch public acts of 
ſeeming piety. And we alſo are plainly commanded in the text, 
* tolet our light ſo ſhine before men, that they may ſee our good 
Works; but not to the intent that we ourſelves may gain honour 
and reputation thereby; not that we may have the glory of men, but 
the approbation of him who knows the ſecrets of our hearts; for if 
popular applauſe was in reality our only or ultimate end; that would 
alſo be our ſole reward. But in letting our light ſo ſhine before 
men; we are to have much nobler, and more extenſive views; we 
are not to do it, as the Phariſees did, out of oſtentation, and to 
procure reſpect, but for the direction and guidance of others by our 
example: what we are ultimately to aim at is, not that we ourſelves 
may have glory of men, but that God may be glorified in us; that 
men, ſeeing our good works, may glorify our Father which is in 
heaven. . 
And this makes a very manifeſt and wide difference between the 
practice, which our Saviour here commands, and that which, in 
the next chapter he cenſures and condemns. The actions are in- 
deed, to outward appearance the ſame, but the ends diametrically 
oppoſite. The hypocrite does his works, that they may be ſeen of 
men; with no further view but to gain praiſe and applauſe to him- 
ſelf; God is not in all his thoughts. The good Chriſtian likewiſe, 
ſo does his works, that they may be ſeen of men, but not with any 
ſelf-intereſted view; he does his works, becauſe God has com- 
manded them, and he does all the ſame good works at other times, 
when he knows he is ſeen by no one but God himſelf: and when he 
chuſes to do them in the ſight of the world, as judging it moſt pro- 
per ſo to do; yet even then, it is only that other men may, by his 
example, be taught and encouraged to tread in his ſteps, and that 
God alone may be glorified thereby. 
This objection being removed, give me leave to obſerve, that there 
are ſome Chriſtian virtues which have a peculiar beauty and come- 
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lineſs, which approve themſelves to every man's conſcience, and 


which, as being amiable, even at the firſt ſight, and univerſally 


praiſed and ſpoken well of, have a peculiar aptneſs to beget a liking 
and eſteem, and a kind of favour and affection for that Religion 
which enjoins the practice of them; it is evidently a duty incum- 


bent on us, and a duty which the precept in the Text principally | 


intended to lay upon us to have, throughout the whole courſe of 
our lives, a peculiar regard to theſe virtues, and a ſpecial care not to 
be deficient therein; and of this kind, amongſt many others, are theſe 
four which follow; namely, Temperance, Meekneſs, Juſtice, and 
Charity : On each of which I propoſe to ſpeak briefly in their order. 


And firſt, Temperance. This is not only a neceſſary duty of chriſ- 


tianity, but a very graceſul and ornamental virtue ; it renders. the 
perſon that is endued with it, the univerſal obje& of reverence and 
reſpect. For a man that cats and drinks with moderation, or ra- 
ther out of pure neceſlity, to anſwer the calls of nature, and' not to 
oratify an inordinate appetite; lives as becomes a man, and main- 
tains that dignity and dominion which the rational part of him, his 


ſoul, ought to have over his mortal part. Hence, when we would 


give a friend a good character in a few words, we ſay, he is a ſober 
man; and in that comprehenſive form, we imagine, that we give 


him a ſufficient recommendation. For if he truly anſwers to that 


character, he is one who has his thoughts about him, and is go- 
verned by his reaſon ; he is one therefore worthy of being em- 
ployed in any buſineſs whereof he is capable, and will moſt aſſuredly 
anſwer the warmeſt expeCtations of thole who encourage him ;— 
whereas, an intemperate perſon, who is a ſlave to his appetite, and 
drowns his reaſon in wine, converts the man of ſenſe into a fool, and 
the weak man into a brute, and renders himſelf therefore more 
odious and contemptible than any other ideot or brute whatever ; be- 
cauſe his folly or want of reaſon is the effect of his own vicious 
choice; whereas their's was the lot of their creation, 
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Such is the natural turpitude of the fin of intemperance in ge- 
neral, that even they who too freely indulge themſelves in all man- 
ner of riots and licentiouſneſs, cannot but be ſenſible, that their 
courſe of life is a reproach and diſcredit to them ; for which reaſon, 


unleſs they are abandoned wretches indeed, and paſt all manner of 


ſhame, they ſeldom care that the world ſhould be acquainted with 
their irregular proceedings.—Such as are addicted to the fin of 
drunkenneſs will, as the Apoſtle ſays, be drunken in the night; 
and if, upon any occaſion, a character were to be given of them, 
they would take it hcinouſly of any one, who ſhould make, though 
ever ſo juſtly, their inordinate love of wine a part of it. 

A part of their character however it muſt be, if it be matter of 
fat; becauſe it is what with all their care they cannot conceal from 
the eye of the world; for the natural effects of their intemperance 
will, in ſpite of themſelves, be conſpicuous to every beholder — 
that ſottiſhneſs, that ſtupidity, that folly and childiſh deportment 
which they muſt needs be guilty of, too evidently diſcover the 
ſource from whence they flow ; ſo that how cloſe and ſecret ſoever 
the man might be in the firſt a& of intemperance, it becomes, never- 
theleſs, as public as if it had been acted in all the ſtreets through 
which he afterwards paſſes, or in all thoſe companies in which he 
afterwards happens to be admitted; for his downcaſt look, his irre- 
gular gait, his trembling hand, his antic poſtures, his faultering 
tongue, his prophane or fooliſh diſcourſe; every word, in ſhort, 
that he utters, every tale that he relates, and every thing he does, 
too evidently demonſtrates how ſhamefully he has employed his time: 
ſo that a man cannot be intemperate, eſpectally in drinking, but he 
muſt be ſcandalouſly fo; and what is commonly ſaid of him, unleſs 
he be one that is ill-natured, and apt at thoſe times to quarrel, that 
he is © no one's foe but his own,” is moſt evidently falſe ; for he hurts 
every body that knoivs him or converſes with him; at leaſt there 
is great danger, that they may be infected by his ill example - and 

what 
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what is (till worſe, if he be a member of any chriſtian community 
whatſoever, he brings a reproach and diſparagement on that holy 
Religion which he pretends to profeſs. 5 

Another very graceful and ornamental virtue, the practice whereof 
is apt to render a man beloved and reſpected by all thoſe amongſt 
whom he lives, and by conſequence to beget alſo in others a favour- 
able opinion of, and a high eſteem for that Religion by which he is 
influenced and governed,—is Juſtice; exact juſtice and honeſty in all 
his dealings, and a faithful diſcharge of that truſt, whatever it be, 
that is repoſed in him. And therefore, in the place where Chriſtian 
ſervants are exhorted to grace their profeſſion, this way, of their doing ; 
it is particularly mentioned, —* not purloining, but ſhewing all 
* good fidelity, that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Sa- 
ee yiour in all things.“ In order, therefore, to the obtaining that end, 
which, in the text all Chriſtians are required to aim at, that is, that 
we may gain glory to God by making the light of our example to 
ſhine before men, there is plainly nothing more needful than this, 
that we be exact in all our dealings, punctual in the performance of 
all our promiſes, and faithful in the execution of all our truſts. 
For whatever opinion or perſuaſion men are of, in the ſpeculative 
points of Religion, juſtice and truth, fidelity and fair dealing, are 
virtues which all people approve of, and commend, at leaſt in 
others; and though they, who for the ſake of paltry gains, will 
indulge themſelves in the practice of all manner of fraud and deluſion, 
may find their injuſtice tend to their private emolument; yet they 
cannot think it reputable, neither can they juſtify their iniquitous 
proceedings with a good grace. What they principally truſt to is 
their artifice and diſſimulation, whereby they hope they may ſo 
contrive their illegal practices as not to be diſcovered; but if their 
evil deeds ſhould ever be brought to light, they are conſcious to 
themſelves that ſuch a diſcovery would unavoidably cover them with 
ſhame and confuſion of face. | 
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Another Chriſtian grace or virtue, highly ornamental to all ſuch 
as are endued with it, is meekneſs, or humility, together with all 
the various branches and expreſſions, all the fruits and effects thereof; 
every one of which is amiable and engaging, and has a natural ten- 
dency to render beloved and reſpected the perſon in whom they are 
diſcerned; ſuch are ſweetneſs of temper, eaſineſs of acceſs, affabi- 
lity in diſcourſe, and a courteous deportment; a readineſs to do 
every good office in their power, and a perfect acquieſcence in the. 
diſpenſations of divine providence, let their ſtation in this life be 
what it will. All theſe ſeveral branches and fruits of humility are 
qualities of a very endearing nature, and never fail of procuring the 
love and eſteem of all mankind; they are all of general good report, 
and all praiſe-worthy ; ſo that there can be nothing more proper to 
recommend our moſt holy Religion to thoſe who are ſtrangers to it, 
than the conſtant and conſcientious practice and exerciſe of them: 
for even they who know nothing of the grounds and principles of 
our Religion, cannot but fee and acknowledge, that it is a Re- 
ligion worthy of the ſupreme being, when they obſerve how much 
ſuch graces adorn and beautify the lives of thoſe who are influenced 
by them ; when they take notice how orderly and uſeful it makes 
them in every ſtate and condition of life, be it what it will ; and 
doubtleſs, ſuch a general approbation of our Religion, ſuch a happy 
prejudice and prepoſſeſſion in its favour, cannot but contribute 
greatly towards their future conviction, and an earneſt defire of be- 
coming proſelytes to the Chriſtian faith. | | 

Another virtue or grace, in the exerciſe whereof it is our duty to 
be very conſtant and exemplary, thereby to procure the love and 
_ eſteem of all mankind, and by conſequence, a very favourable opi- 
nion of our moſt holy Religion, is Charity, as that term includes all 
the offices of kindneſs and compaſſion ; all the acts and expreſſions 
of bounty and benevolence towards our fellow-creatures. 'The 
diligent practice of All virtues of this kind is ſo manifeſtly compre- 
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hended in this general precept, — let your light ſo ſhine before men, 
« &c.” that our church, in the offertory of the communion ſervice, 
has placed this text amongſt thoſe other portions of holy ſcripture, 
whereby ſhe means to exhort her communicants to acts of charity, 
and to a tender regard for the diſtreſſed ; as if ſhe thought the prin- 
cipal intention of it was, that we ſhould abound in ſuch good works, 
and thereby glorify — aud reflect an honour on our moſt OT 
| Religion. 

And though this was not the only thing here meant, yet moſt 
undoubtedly it is a conſiderable part, and a main ingredient of the 
general duty hereby enjoined ; there being no other duty of Chriſ- 
tianity that adorns our profeſſion ſo much as this; no other grace or 
virtue that has ſuch a powerful tendency to recommend our holy Re- 
ligion to the eſteem and practice of thoſe who are yet aliens to it, 
as that diffuſive beneficence, that unlimited charity, which is in- 
culcated by it, and carefully practiſed by all the ſincere profeſſors 
of it. For, * by this, ſays our Saviour, ſhall all men know that 
« ye are my diſciples, if ye have love one for another.” 

Before I conclude, I ſhall urge ſome few motives to the practice 
of the duty here enjoined ; and to avoid tediouſneſs, ſhall lay before 
you no other than theſe ſuggeſted in the words of the text, that 
«they may ſee your good works, and glorify your father which 
«is in heaven.” As if it had been ſaid, if you are careful 
to make your light ſo ſhine before men, that they may ee 
your good works, that they will ſo clearly diſcern the beauty 
of holineſs and virtue, through your example, as to be in love 
with it, and by that means be enticed to imitate and reſemble you 
therein; the bleſſed conſequence of which will be, that God will 
be glorified in their converſion here, and their ſalvation hereafter. 
The natural tendency of good example to provoke others to good 
works, and the great probability there is, that it will have this 
effect upon ſome, at leaſt, if not upon all that ſee it, is indeed a 
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very powerful motive to the diſcharge of the duty here enjoined ; 
becauſe, if it has this effect, we ſhall, by thus letting our light 
ſhine before men, bring the greateſt glory to God, do the greateſt 
act of generoſity to our Neighbour, and obtain for ourſelves the 
moſt ample reward: I fay, we ſhall thereby bring the greateſt 
glory to God :—for if we can, by our good example, be a means of 
converting thoſe who ſee our good works, from a courſe of fin to a 
life of righteouſneſs; the conſequence of that will be, that God 
will be glorified by their converſion; they upon whom this bleſſed 
change ſhall be wrought, will have great cauſe to magnify and 
praiſe the name of the Lord for his loving kindneſs towards them. 
That he will be glorified in their lives, which they will from 
thence forth dedicate to, and ſpend wholly in his ſervice ; and 
* herein, ſays our Saviour, is my father glorified, that ye bear much 
* fruit.” And laſtly, that he will alſo be glorified in their falva- 
tion, when being pardoned, and juſtified, and admitted into his 
glorious preſence, they ſhall ſpend 'their whole eternity in finging 
forth his praiſes. 

If our good example ſhall have this bleſſed effect upon others; if 
it ſhall provoke and ſtir them up to the ſame good works, we ſhall 
thereby do them the greateſt ſervice in our power. We reckon it a 
very generous action, and ſo indeed it is, to reſcue and redeem a 
man from any bodily pain and danger ; but it muſt needs be a much 
greater to preſerve his ſoul from eternal deſtruction ; and this is 
what we ſhall happily accompliſh, if by the light of our examples 
we inſtruct our neighbour ; and if by the influence of it we incite | 
and encourage him to well doing. | 
Let therefore your light fo ſhine before men, that they may ſee 
« your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 
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TILL I DIE I WILL NOT REMOVE MY INTEGRITY FROM ME. 
MY RIGHTEOUSNESS I HOLD FAST, AND WILL NOT LET IT GO: 
MY HEART SHALL NOT REPROACH ME SO LONG AS I LIVE. 


permiſſion of the great ruler of the univerſe, have attained to a 
high degree of wealth and power, can condeſcend to beſtow 

a moment's thought on the intrinſic value of their gains, to be inge- 
nuous, they muſt, they cannot but acknowledge that theſe moſt 
coveted articles of earthly grandeur have not in any degree anſwered 
their deſires, or fulfilled their expectations. 5 
If this be indeed the truth, as a very little obſervation will con- 
vince any one that it is, have not the generality of mankind abun- 
dant reaſon to be ſatisfied with their condition, to be thankful for the 
bleſſings they enjoy? Thoſe who are happily endowed with a mo- 
derate competence, if they can but keep their hearts perfectly free 
from envying the meteors that glare around them in this truly luxu- 
rious age how deſirable their ſituation! how gracious the hand of 
providence towards them! from their peaceful dwellings, ſecure in 
their innocence, they may view with a ſober and a Chriſtian con- 
cern the dreadful conſequences which ariſe from that unbounded 
aſpiration after pomp and ſhew, which too univerſally prevails. 


Who 


I thoſe who move in the more exalted ſtations of life, or by the 
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Who can recount without emotion, that variety of wretchedneſs 


which an unwarrantable and an unreſtrained thirſt after riches, and 


its fatal follower, the ſpirit of gaming has produced ? Have they not 
in many recent inſtances betrayed that moſt reſpectable of characters, 
the generous merchant, into the commiſſion of the baſeſt frauds, in 
order to beguile the widow and the orphan of their ſubſtance, too un- 
guardedly entruſted to their care? The hiſtories of theſe times abound 
with ſtrange diſtreſſes—with crimes almoſt unheard of by our fore- 
fathers : deſolated matrons, with their helpleſs progeny, bereft by 
death or baniſhment of their protectors ; | behold the ruin of their 


families—a ruin ſtill rendered more dreadful by horrid deſpair, 


frantic exclamations, daring and deſperate rencounters, and deli- 
berate ſuicides. Theſe are the triumphs of AmBiTIoN—Avarice 
—and ATuegisM. Ye happy few who can be contented- with un- 
ſullied pleaſures; pleaſures that neither impair the health, nor 


waſte the fortune, nor affright the conſcience—ungrateful muſt ye 


be to your almighty and indulgent benefudtor,—blind muſt ye be 
to your own felicity, if ye do not perceive, that the largeſt portion 
of wealth a man can accumulate, is incapable of procuring that 
ſolid ſerenity which ye now enjoy :—that gilded roofs, ſpacious 
dwellings, glaring equipages, fawning flatterers, or numerous de- 
pendants, are but poor ingredients towards procuring ſatisfaction to 
a rational ſoul, unleſs, which very rarely happens, they originate 
from unbounded benevolence, inflexible integrity, and ſanctity of 

manners. | 
Theſe truths will receive abundant ihuſlestion from the hiſtory 
of holy Job, who is recommended to us in the ſacred volume as 
one endowed with an invincible reſolution, and an unſhaken ho- 
neſty, not only whilft he was 1n the moſt proſperous and Houriſhing | 
circumſtances, but when he was overwhelmed with ſorrows, and 
acquainted with grief. In which of theſe dangerous extremes he 
met with the greater temptations, is a point not eaſy to determine; 
though 


a 
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though it muſt be confeſſed, that folly and diſſipation are for the ge- 


nerality more apt to wean men from the love of God, and a due 
regard for heavenly expectations, than the ſevereſt calamities. Here 
then we reſt the matter. The generous, noble, and benevolent de- 
portment of Jos, in his day of proſperity, is well worthy the imi- 
tation of all the ſons and daughters of affluence. Thoſe whofe 
names are wrote in ſour misfortune's book may find infinite com- 
fort in the contemplation of this patient ſufferer, who retained his 
integrity, even when a ſurprizing as well as ſudden change of his 
condition threw him from the enjoyment of all his heart could 
wiſh, to the loweſt and moſt deplorable circumſtances that human 
nature is capable of ſuſtaining. 

The demeanour of this righteous man, when in full poſſeſſion 
of wealth and power, is ſet forth with the utmoſt energy and beauty 
in the following words of the inſpired Hiſtorian : 

When the ear heard me, then it bleſſed me; and when the eye 
ce ſaw me it gave witneſs to me: becaule I delivered the poor that 
* cried, and the fatherleſs, and him that had none to help him. 
{© The blefling of him that was ready to periſh came upon me: and 
« I cauſed the widow's heart to ſing for joy. I put on righte- 
s ouſneſs, and it cloathed me: my judgment was as a robe and a 
* diadem. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. 
« ] was a father to the poor, and the cauſe which I knew not I 
* ſearched out.” 

The elevated ſtation of Job, 1 veneration paid by his cotem- 
poraries to his conſpicuous virtues, his feelings on his unmerited 
reverſe of fortune, are all deſcribed by the ſacred Writer with 
amazing art and elegance in the few following verſes: 

«« Job continued his parable, and ſaid, Oh that I were as in 
% months paſt, as in the days when God preſerved me; when 
* his candle ſhined upon my head, and when by his light I walked 


through darkneſs: as I was in the days of my youth, when the 
Vor. I. | I 
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« ſecret of God was upon my tabernacle ; when the Almighty was 
« yet with me; when my children were about me; when I waſhed 
„my ſteps with butter, and the rock poured me out rivers of oil; 
« when I went out to the gate, through the city, when I prepared 
« my ſeat in the ſtreet. The young men ſaw me, and hid them- 
« ſelves, and the aged aroſe, and ſtood up. The princes refrained 
cc talking, and laid their hand on their mouth. 'The nobles held 
their peace, and their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth.” 

What ſhall we ſay then, when we behold this great and good man 
in one day fallen from this envied height of proſperity into an abyſs 
of miſery, and yet abſolutely reſigned and ſubmiſſive to the divine 
will? We cannot, ſurely, but allow him to be an illuſtrious in- 
ſtance of the moſt hercic patience. When the affrighted meſſengers 
informed him, that his flocks and herds were wreſted from him by 
the ſons of violence; that his ſervants were ſlain by the edge of the 
ſword ; that his ſheep were deſtroyed by the fire of God from hea- 
ven; and what was ſtill a heavier trial, his ſons and daughters bu- | 
ried in the ruins of the houſe, where, thoughtleſs of any danger, 
they were feaſting with their friends and relations ; notwithſtanding 
this train of unforeſeen diftreſs, he does not rudely expoſtulate with 
God, tax heaven with injuſtice, or offer violence, in a fit of deſpair, 
to his own life, and curſe the author of his being ; but on the con- 
trary he humbles himſelf in a very ſignal manner before the Al- 
mighty. Naked, ſays he, came I out of my mother's womb, 
* and naked ſhall I return thither; the Lord gave, and the Lord 
* hath taken away, bleſſed be the name of the Lord. And in all 
this Job ſinned not, nor charged God fooliſhly.” 

As a further proof of his reſignation, God permitted his malig- 
nant adverſary to afflict him with fore boiks, from the ſole of his 
foot unto his crown. Without any indecent murmur he bore this 
additional affliction likewiſe; “he took a potſherd, we are told, 
* to ſcrape himſelf withal, and fat down among the aſhes.” And 
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when his wife, in a fit of inſolent impatience, impiouſly perſuaded 
c him to curſe God and die,” without hefitation, he rebuked her in the 
following remarkable terms: thou ſpeakeſt, ſaid he, as one of the 
* fooliſh women ſpeaketh. What! ſhall we receive good at the 
„ hand of God, and ſhall we not receive evil?” And amidſt theſe 
many forrows © Job did not fin with his lips;” under all theſe 
afflictions he never uttered one indecent or unſeemly word againſt 
his God, but received evil at his hands with the ſame grateful ſenſe 
of his omnipotence, as he was wont to receive good; and was even 
more calm and ſerene, more patient and ſubmiſſive under theſe ſe- 
vere trials, theſe diſtracting calamities, than other men, for the 
moſt part are, under the greateſt abundance of temporal enjoy- 
ments. He was determined, that whatever befel him in this life, 
that he would never conteſt with his Maker, never do ought that 
might create his diſpleaſure, or wound that bleſſed peace and tran- 
quility of mind, which was his never failing refuge under all theſe 
afflictions, which to any one leſs upright and righteous than him- 
ſelf had been altogether inſupportable. Till I die, ſays he, I will 
not remove my integrity from me,—my righteouſneſs I hold faſt, 
and will not let it go; my heart ſhall not reproach me ſo long as I 
„e live. | 

As the hiſtory of that truly pious and upright man, of whom we 
have been diſcourſing, is tranſmitted to us for our imitation and im- 
provement; and as it is a narrative ſo univerſally admired by all 
thoſe who make the ſtudy of the ſacred ſcriptures their delight as 
well as duty ; I am fully perſuaded, that the greater part of my 
hearers have frequently peruſed it with attention; and to ſuch at 
leaſt, I doubt not but the following leſſons of inſtruction, which 
naturally ariſe from the ſubject, will be thought worthy of their 
moſt ſerious meditation ; namely, 

Firſt, that we ſhould fo behave ourſelves in the day of proſperity, 
and make ſuch a good uſe of the bleſſings which our all-gracious God 
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ſhall vouchſafe to beſtow upon us, that if ever it ſhould be our 
miſhap to be deprived of them, we may have no room to reproach 


ourſelves on that account. 
And ſecondly, that we ſhould never remove our integrity from us ; 


never do any thing repugnant to the commands of God, and the 
conviction of our own conſciences. 

Firſt then, that we ſhould ſo behave ourſelves in the day of pro- 
ſperity, and make ſuch a good uſe of the bleflings which our gracious 
God ſhall vouchſafe to beſtow upon us, that if ever we ſhould come 
to be deprived of them, we may have no room to reproach ourſelves 
on that account. ns | 

There is nothing more certain, than that whilſt we live in afluence 
and eaſe, we have not ſo lively a ſenſe of good and evil ; nor will 
we ſuffer our conſciences to ſpeak ſo openly and freely to us, as 
when the world frowns upon us, and we are overwhelmed, as it 
were, with a ſea of troubles; whilſt we enjoy an uninterrupted ſtate 
of proſperity ; whilſt we are debarred from none of the fenſual en- 
joyments of this life, the hurry and buſtle of the world, the mirth 
and gaiety of our companions, and the variety of objects that every 
moment ſurround us, for the generality ſo engroſs our thoughts, 
that our conſciences are lulled afleep, and the ſoft whiſpers of the 
mind are not duly liſtened to, amidft the circle of pleaſures which 
play about our ſenſes, However, when once we meet with croſſes 
and diſappointments, with anxious cares and troubles ; when our 
gayeſt hopes are wholly blaſted ; or when we are apprehenſive that 
death is making his awful approaches towards us, with a ſummons 
to judgment ; then conſcience takes the alarm ; then our fins fly in 
our faces, and fill our minds with horror and deſpair, with heart- 
tormenting fears, and a long train of uncomfortable reflections. 
It is then we are prepared to bewail our paſt follies, and behold the 
| joys of this world in their true and proper light. The ſunſhine of 
proſperity ſets a deceitful gloſs upon tranſitory enjoyments, but fick- 
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neſs and adverſity for the moſt part opens our eyes, and removes that 
veil which luxury and exceſs had thrown upon them. When we 
are languiſhing on a bed of ſickneſs, our conſciences will not fail to 
reproach us in the ſevereſt manner for thoſe many days of health 
which we have ſo unthoughtfully miſemployed. Should misfor- 
tunes overtake us, how deep will the reflection ſink into our ſouls, 
that too great a part of our former wealth was, perhaps, procured 
by acts of injuſtice and deceit! or ſuppoſe we have been ſo mindful 
of our own peace, and ſo juſt to our neighbour as not to be expoſed - 
to a reproach of that nature; ſuppoſe our conſciences ſhould therein 
acquit us; yet whenever we ſtand in need of the benevolent aid 
and aſſiſtance of others, ſhall we not be confounded if we reflect 
how unapt we were to be moved with pity or compaſſion for the 
ſufferings and misfortunes of our fellow-creatures; how loth we 
were in our flouriſhing ſtat: and condition to beſtow an adequate 
portion of our abundance on the poor and needy ; how many were 
naked, and we cloathed them not; hungry, and we fed them not; 
neither took we proper care to alleviate their diſtreſs ? 

Happy ſhall we be if meditations ſuch as theſe will prompt us in 
earneſt to enquire what good thing we ſhall do to render us de- 
ſerving a continuance of the protection of the powers above. Ye. 
that are.rich in this world therefore, ſhould conſtantly bear in mind 
that, though you are now poſſeſſed of all the deſirable comforts and 
conveniences of life; yet you know not how ſoon you may be de- 

prived of theſe valuable bleſſings: and that your conſciences, to 
whoſe ſoft whiſpers you would not lend a liſtening ear in your pro- 
ſperity, will force you, when the evil day comes on, to acknowledge, 
that ſolid happineſs can proceed only from Virtue and Religion, 

Permit me then, once more, to preſs thoſe who are in proſperity, 
ſo to behave, as that they may have nothing wherewith to reproach 
themſelves, if ever misfortunes ſhould attend them. It was holy 
Job's peculiar conſolation and ſupport, that though he was inſtanta+ 

neouſly, ., 
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neouſly, as it were, plunged from the higheſt pinnacle of wealth 
and honour, to the deepeſt vale of poverty and diſtreſs ; yet he held 
faſt his integrity ; and though he was ſeemingly of all men the moſt 
miſerable ; yet he wiſely determined that his heart ſhould not re- 
proach him ſo long as he lived. 'This laudable reſolution, thus re- 
corded in our Text, very naturally prefaces our SECOND ARTICLE, 
namely, that we ſhould never remove our integrity from us; never 
do any thing repugnant to the commands of God, and the convic- 
tion of our own conſciences, 

Pcace of mind is doubtleſs of more value than any temporal en- 
joyment whatſoever ; and there is no pain fo inſupportable as that 
which proceeds from ſhame and guilt ; for which reaſon, whatever 
external advantages we may acquire, at the expence of our integrity, 
we are certainly great loſers by them, and pay extravagantly dear for 
ſuch unjuſt acquiſitions. A very little reflection will convince any 
one, that no real benefit can be obtained by finiſter practices, and 
that a guilty conſcience is aſſuredly of all evils the moſt dreadful. 
For the juſt and perfect man has ſomething to ſupport him under the 
greateſt temporal afflictions; the peace of a good conſcience, the 
hopes of God's favour and loving kindneſs, and the inward tran- 
quility of his own mind, will wonderfully carry him through the 
ſevereſt trials and temptations that he can poſſibly meet with in this 
world; will with-hold and ſupport him under every tribulation; 
whereas, if a man's mind be troubled with guilt and ſhame, where 
can he fly for refuge? to whom can he apply for ſafety or relief; 

As among all the acquiſitions this world can boaſt, that of ob- 
taining the character of a juſt and upright man is aſſuredly the moſt 
to be coveted; it may not, therefore, be amiſs to give you a 
tranſient idea of what we mean by a perſon of that wiſhed for deno- 
mination.—Now I take him to be a truly juſt man, who will never, 
through fear or favour, conſent to do the leaſt act that appears to 
him to be unworthy or unbecoming, or that he cannot juſtify to 

God 
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God and his own conſcience; ſuch a man will reſolutely adhere 


to his duty, though it ſhould expoſe him to a thouſand incon- 
veniencies. 


Me ſcruple not to aſſert, that he who is tenacious of his integrity; 
he who walks uprightly with his God; is ſure to meet with his re- 
ward here as well as hereafter; for there is nothing that contributes 
more to our ſafety, even in the worſt and moſt perilous times, than 
a firm and ſteady adherence to our duty; by ſuch a deportment we 
moſt effectually recommend ourſelves to the protection of the Al- 
mighty, and his good providence ; and we may reſt aſſured, whilſt 
no dangers, no adverſities, no hopes of worldly intereſt or advan- 
tage, or the fears of poverty, or total ruin itſelf, can prevail with us | 
to diſobey his righteous commands, that he will never leave or for-] 
ſake us, but will either deliver us from thoſe evils we would ſhun, 
or elſe, by the aid and aſſiſtance of his bleſſed ſpirit, enable us to 
bear them with patience and reſolution. 

Beſides, there is this to be conſidered, what we look upon as 
heavy afflictions, oftentimes prove. the greateſt mercies. The 
principal deſign of God, in his ſevereſt diſpenſations, may be only 
to melt and ſoften our hearts to ſuch a degree as he finds neceſſary to 
wean our affections gently from that complacency and delight which. 
weak men are ſo apt to take in things below; to convince us of the 
tranſports of thoſe above, the ſhortneſs of time, and the duration of 
eternity. The juſt and upright man, therefore, hath nothing to 
fill his mind with anxious fears or apprehenſions; he hath no . cret 
guilt that appalls, affrights, or ſeverely threatens him; amidſt all 
worldly diſtractions and confuſions he is no ways troubled or diſ- 
mayed ; his innocence inſpires him with boldneſs ; he can chearfully 
truſt his God with all that is near and dear to him; he can with an 
humble confidence challenge the favour of heaven; ſo ſtrong, fo | 
prevailing is the power of innocence ! As he has, all his life long, 
ſerved, in fimplicity of heart, ſo 250 a patron, ſo gracious a bene- 
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factor, he can commit himſelf to him who is not only ſufficiently 
able, but has moreover, indulgently promiſed to protect and defend 
the innocent from the ſtorms and tempeſts of this lower world. 
The Lord is his refuge, in the day cf affliction; under the ſhadow 
of his wings he can ſecurely ſhelter himſelf till theſe calamities be 
overpaſt. 

Now, on the other hand, the worldly-minded man who will not 
truſt himſelf or his concerns with almighty wiſdom and power ; but 
endeavours to make himſelf conſiderable by perverſely following his 
own inventions, ſuch as God doth not either allow or approve of ; 
who reſigns, as it were, his right and title to the care and protection 
of the Almighty : ſuch an improvident man has nothing to ſupport 
him and bear up his ſpirits, when a ſea of troubles breaks in upon 
him. Ina time of danger he is compleatly unhappy, truly wretched ; 
his guilt arms every thing againſt him, and fills every trivial occur- 
rence with horror and amazement. _— 

There is another advantage, and that no inconfiderable one, 
which the juſt and upright man hath over the wicked and unjuſt ; 
namely, that he ſtands fair to meet with the beſt treatment from 
other men, even from the moſt wicked and ungodly. His unaf- 
fected piety, his unſhaken integrity, his impartial charity, and in 
a word, the extraordinary ſweetneſs of his temper will ſtrongly 
plead in his behalf, and ſecure him from any act of violence or in- 
Juſtice, He who is thus ſteady to the moſt worthy and generous 
principles, commands the eſteem and veneration of all men, and 
is, for the moſt part, ſafe at all times, his very enemies being awed 
by his conſpicuous virtue and goodneſs. Beſides all this, though 


the virtuous man may meet with a thouſand vexations and diſap- 
pointments in this vale of tears, yet he incurs no real diſgrace; no 


man can, without taking ſhame to himſelf, either reproach or inſult 
him, whereas when the projects and machinations of the vicious and 
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abandoned are fruſtrated and defeated, every one is pleaſed at ſuch a 
man's miſcarriage ; every one acknowledges the juſtice of his fall. 

Were there no other motives to prevail with us, to preſerve our 
integrity ; yet this alone, I ſhould think, might be ſufficient ; that 

an upright man, how miſerable ſoever his outward ſtate and con- 
dition may be, is perfectly ſatisfied with his own conduct; all 18 
calm and ſerene within, and when there is moſt trouble and con- 
fuſion without, then he experiences more abundantly the joy that 
flows from innocence and virtue; whereas, on the other hand, 
when a wicked man is in diſtreſs, he has a ſecret foe within his 
boſom, and his guilty conſcience will fill him with amazing fears 
and terrors; will rack and torture his ſoul with inexpreſſible grief 
and anguiſh.— And, oh! how deplorable, how diſconſolate muſt his 
condition be, when the terrors of the Lord ſet themſelves in array 
againſt him! when death and judgment gape to devour him: 
when dangers and diſtractions attend him, and all his hopes are 
fallen; when his own mind ſuggeſts the bittereſt things againſt 
him; then will the Almighty ſhew the marks of his high diſ- 
pleaſure; then the ſenſe of guilt and ſname will double every evil, 
and add a deadly ſting to every outward trouble and diſtreſs. 

To conclude ; what ever dangers we may be expoſed to, let us 
be ſure to preſerve a good conſcience ; let us always continue faith- 
ful and conſtant to the dictates of reaſon and religion; always re- 
membering, that at the laſt day, each individual practitioner of 
guilt and hypocriſy ſhall be covered with ſhame and confuſion ; that 
all his ſubtle artifices, whereby he impoſed on the world, ſhall be 
detected; and all his unworthy projects and wicked ſchemes be 
ſtript of thoſe ſpecious pretences with which they were gloſſed over, 
and the dark counſels of his heart ſhall be made manifeſt. At 
that day, he who has been careful to preſerve his integrity, ſhall 
lift up his head with joy and confidence, whilſt the ſinner ſhall 
ſtand abaſhed and confounded; the one ſhall be thruſt into that 
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lake, where the worm dieth not, and the fire is never quenched ; 
and the other be received into an heavenly paradiſe, where he ſhall 
dwell with angels, and partake of ſuch great and glorious joys, 


« as eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
* the heart of man to conceive,” 
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ECCLES. VII. 16. 


BE NOT RIGHTEOUS OVER MUCH. 


ay neceſſary is zeal to expreſs our ſincerity in all religious duties, 
that we can ſcarcely be ſaid to love or honour God, unleſs 
we are “ fervent in ſpirit to ſerve the Lord.“ —«<« My ſon, give 
me thine heart'—ſays Solomon, for without it, —he meant to 
imply. what is thine affection worth? Moſt, if not all the ſacri- 
fices under the law were offered by fire upon the altar of God, to 
ſhew us, that all our ſervices to him ought to be attended with an 
ardent zeal; ſince lifeleſs cold, or even lukewarm expreſſions of de- 
votion, if they are not quite unacceptable to God, can only expect to 
be received in the ſame indifferent formal manner, in which they are 
offered. The heart then, that ſends up the ſacrifice of prayer, muſt, 
like the altar of God, always have a fire, for the time at leaſt, burn- 
ing upon it. But though ſome fire is doubtleſs neceſſary, we have 
no reaſon to think it neceſſary that this fire ſhould be a ſcorching 
and devouring heat; — no ;—it ſhould rather be a regular, tem- 
perate, and conſiſtent warmth, ſuch as will invigorate our endea- 
yours without overpowering our ſtrength, and caſt a luſtre on our- 
ſelves without dazzling thoſe that are around us :—it is neceſſary 
indeed that we ſhould be righteous, but as the text expreſles it, 
not righteous oyer much.” For though earneſtneſs in what we 
Ln do 
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do is not only a uſeful but a commendable quality, *©* whatſoever 
« thine hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might,” yet exceſs 
of every kind is cautiouſly to be avoided ; and as the beſt things, 
when corrupted, prove the worſt, ſo exceſs 1s never attended with 
more alarming conſequences, than when Religion is its obje&t. And 
though, perhaps, there is leſs occaſion in theſe our days to cau- 
tion mankind againſt being righteous over much, than there was in 
the days of Solomon, yet unneceſſary as the caution againſt exceſſive 
zeal may appear, it may not be entirely uſeleſs to endeavour to 
explain wherein this exceſs conſiſts; as the ſame opportunity may 
be taken of recommending to your practice ſuch a degree of zeal, 
with which it is good for all men to be affected in a good thing.” 
We may lay it down then as a maxim that will meet with but 
few exceptions to contradi& it, ** that to be diſtinguiſhed from 
other men by any ſingularity, either natural or affected, will 
oftener ſhew the abſurdity than the real excellence of the poſſeſſor: 
in the fame manner as it made the Stoics, the beſt of the ancient 
philoſophers, publiſh the abſurdity of teaching patience, at the 
ſame time that they denied there was any evil in pain. An affec- 
tation of ſingularity, though it may, and really does make a man 
conſpicuous in the means, will generally make him contemptible 
in the end ; for unleſs wiſdom, and even goodneſs too, ſtand clear 
of every weakneſs by which both may be difgraced, they not only 
loſe ſo much of their own intrinſic merit, but they proportionably 
loſe the kindneſs and eſteem of men. To pretend to be more righ- 
teous than we really are, is hypocriſy; to pretend to be more righ- 
teous than we are in duty bound to be, is hypocriſy and folly too; 
but to pretend to be more righteous than human nature can be, is 
hypocriſy, folly, and madneſs united. And as an affectation of 
| ſingularity generally defeats our own intentions, ſo an over abun- 
dant zeal generally hurts the cauſe it fo ardently endeavours to 
ſupport. : 
The 
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The truth of this muſt be acknowledged by every one who 
knows ſo much of the nature of virtue, either from himſelf or 
others, as to have obſerved, that exceſs of virtue almoſt always 
produces vice. And it 1s as true of Religion as it 1s of moſt moral 
virtues, that when it is in perfection, it occupies the middle ſtate, 
between two extremes ;—between atheiſm and infidelity on the one 
hand, and bigotry and ſuperſtition on the other. And though at 
firſt fight one would be apt to think, that atheiſm, if it ſhould be- 
come general, would be more deſtructive to ſociety than bigotry 
and ſuperſtition; yet if we peruſe the hiſtory of thoſe countries where 
ſuperſtition has exerciſed an unlimited ſway, we ſhould find their 
annals filled with ſuch maſſacres, bloodſhed, and deſolation, that 
probably would not be equalled, moſt certainly could not be ex- 
ceeded, even by the ſavage barbarity of that country—if ſuch a 
country can exiſt - where the name of God is as unknown as the 
religious nature of his worſhip.—Atheiſm, it is true, holds up the 
flag of defiance againſt every thing ſacred, and renounces not only 
Religion, but even Conſcience too ; for thoſe that will not acknow- 
lege a God in heaven, can have no reaſon to acknowledge conſcience 
| his deputy here on earth.—Superſtition,, on the other hand, intro- 
duces Religion where it is not at all concerned, and forces men, 
even at the peril of their lives, to contradi& their conſcience, for 
conſcience ſake. Atheiſm therefore, is ſcarcely more unlawful in 
its liberties, than ſuperſtition i is unreaſonable in its reſtraints; and 
as far as the one falls ſhort in vicious defects, the other goes beyond 
in as vicious and perhaps as fatal exceſs; and all the extravagancies 
which the one is capable of, from an uninformed principle of ſelf- 
preſervation, the other will exceed from a diſtorted principle of 
duty ; and proſtitute the ſacred name of Religion to juſtify enor- 
mities, which nature, even in her rudeſt tate, would be aſhamed. 
of. And though, by the protection of God's almighty arm, we of 
this country have long ſince been delivered from thoſe ſhocking bar- 
barities of bigotry, and ſuperſtition, which to this moment, too, 
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many deluded wretches in leſs happy countries feel; yet there ſtill 
perhaps are inſtances, among the diſciples, even of the reformed 
Religion, who by a miſtaken zeal for the true Religion, by too 
rigid ſeverities of conduct, repreſent it as ſome of the ſpies repre- 
ſented the land of Canaan, as a land infeſted with formidable giants 
and frightful ſpectres, when, in fact, they ought rather to follow 
the example of thoſe ſpies who declared it to be a land flowing with 
milk and honey; and as an earneſt of its peaceful ſtate produce 
every delicious bunch of fruit they can collect therein, to tempt the 
weather beaten pilgrim, harraſſed in the ways of vice and folly, to 
eaſe his ſoul from the galling burden of both, to walk in the plea- 
ſant paths of true Religion, in which alone the heavy laden can be 
fure of finding reſt. 

He certainly is no friend to true Religion, who neglects to adorn 
it with every lawful ornament of attraction, or ſuffers its form to 
diſpleaſe the eye, or its demeanor to alienate the affection, by re- 
fuſing to add every innocent decoration to the former, and allow 
the compliance with every harmleſs cuſtom to the latter. For who- 
eyer endeavours to ſet Religion at variance with nature, takes the 
moſt likely method to make mankind content with the Religion of 
nature only, The young and the gay are no more to be driven from 
the ſociety of Religion by the affected terrors of moroſeneſs and 
ſeverity, than the old and grave are to be prohibited the reaſonable 
enjoyments of exiſtence, by any excluſive privileges that youthful 
ardor may uſurp. For as the gravity and experience of age is often 
a prudent, and ſometimes even agreeable check upon the vivacity 
of youth in the lawful amuſements of life, ſo the gaiety of youth 
ſhould by every innocent method be tempted to enter into the ſociety 
of Religion, to correct and qualify that acrimonious ſpirit of ſeve- 
rity which age and infirmities are too apt to bring. 

I am ſure the doctrine of that bleſſed Saviour, whoſe Religion we 
all profeſs to follow, oppoſes not this practice. If it does, how 
eminently did his own example contradict even his own doctrine! 


He 
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He not only openly converſed with publicans and ſinners without 
any fear of being reproached by the uncharitable cenſures of Pha- 
rifaical pride, but he, like his Apoſtles that ſucceeded him, inno- 
cently * became all things to all men, that by all means he might 
« ſive ſome.” For he well knew, that thoſe few religious intervals, 

which even the moſt determined infidels muſt ſometimes have, and 
which it is the buſineſs of every true diſciple to endeavour by all 
lawful methods to multiply and increaſe, are to the cauſe of Re- 
ligion, what thoſe little fruitful ſpots, and refreſhing ſprings, that 
even upon barren rocks are often mixed with the deformities of 
nature, are to the fainting, wearied traveller. 

In general, thoſe that have affected to be, if I may ſo ſay, better 
than ALTOGETHER, have in the end proved themſelves worſe than 
' thoſe that were only AL MOST CuRIsTIANs. For when once the 
zeal of man riſes beyond the degree of temperate, coldneſs itſelf is 
by far the leſs evil of the two. For fiery zeal, like the vertical 
ſun, totally deſtroys that verdure of Religion which a leſs elevated 
degree of heat might have preſerved in all its beauty. No ſooner. 
do bigotted zealots, after the example of James and John, endea- 
vour to call down fire from heaven to conſume all thoſe whole zeal 
falls ſhort of theirs, than we may make the ſame reply to them as 
our Saviour made to thoſe impetuous followers, © ye know not 
« what manner of ſpirit ye are of.” The ſcripture will furniſh us 
with proofs, that both public and private zeal proceeds from other 
cauſes than true Religion, or even, like this, from ignorance of the 
true nature of it. For though Jehu ſaid to Jehonadab, come 
« with me, and ſee my zeal for the Lord,” yet the concluſion of 
his character, © that he departed not from the ſins of Jereboam,” 
proves that popularity, not religion, was the true foundation of his 
zeal. The indignation of the Phariſees was levelled more againſt 
the innocent than the guilty, when with the affected ſpirit of Phi- 
nehas, they dragged the woman taken in the act of adultery before 
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the bleſſed Jeſus ; for they did it, as the Evangeliſt expreſsly ſays, 
* only to tempt him, and to have ſomething to accuſe him of.“ Sin- 
cerity of heart, then, is ſo eſſential an ingredient of godly zeal, that 
if you once diveſt it of its beauty, excellence and merit vaniſh at the 
inſtant, and it becomes but the painted vice of hypocriſy under a 
ſpecious name, and ſanctified appearance. And even fincerity itſelf, 
though it may be thought to ſecure the agent, can by no means ſe- 
cure the action from being bad. Who could have doubted the ſin- 
cerity of Paul's zeal, when he went to Damaſcus to impriſon all 
that called on the name of Jeſus; * I verily thought with myſelf, 
* that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jeſus of 
Nazareth; and yet even this, ſo ſincere a zeal, was the death of 
many approved Saints, and made the undeceived Apoſtle, for this 
very action, pronounce himſelf afterwards, “ a blaſphemer, per- 
ſecutor, and chief of ſinners.“ 5 e ; 

And yet, though zeal, like every thing elſe that is in its nature 
good, is liable to be corrupted by vice, by intereſt, and by folly, 
we are not to conclude that becauſe it is poſſible to be“ righteous 
* qyer much,” that therefore we are not to appear righteous at all 
for fear our zeal ſhould be miſconſtrued or miſplaced. No; as diſ- 
pleaſing and unſucceſsful as ſingularity in its own nature is, yet par- 
ticular occafions may occur, wherein it would be even noble to dare 
to ſtand alone. To be truly pious in the midſt of infidels,—to be 
diſintereſted in a time of general venality,—to lead a life of 
virtue and reſtraint, though ſurrounded with ſenſualiſts and 
libertines,—is a proof of a mind intent on nobler things than 
the praiſes or cenſures of mankind; of a ſoul devoted to the 
contemplation of the higheſt good, and ſuperior to the lawleſs 
tyranny of cuſtom and example. For fingularity itſelf be- 
comes a noble virtue when it proceeds from a real ſenſe of true Re- 
ligion ; when it contradicts the eſtabliſhed: practice of the world, 
only becauſe that practice contradicts the general good. | 
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It may ſometimes indeed happen, that with the moſt . ſerious 
and earneſt deſire of acting well, we may miſtake the proper rules 
of conduct, and be miſled by that very principle which the gracious 
author of our being has made a part of the human frame, on pur- 
poſe to prevent our being miſled by others or ourſelves. And not- 
withſtanding all that can be ſaid againſt being righteous over- 
much,“ yet to the generous and liberal part of men there will 
always be ſomething reſpectable, though exceptionable perhaps, 
for who is otherwiſe ? in the character of that man who is even be- 
trayed into vice by a miſtaken ſenſe of duty. Our own heart will 
never permit us to hate him, though we cannot entirely approve his 
conduct, the principle of which muſt nevertheleſs be the object of 
approbation, though the man himſelf is only the object of com- 
paſſion. We cannot but lament with true concern, with 
more concern than indignation, the weakneſs of human na- 
ture, which cannot be ſecure from acting wrong, even though it 
ſincerely endeavours to act according to the beſt principle it is poſ- 
ſeſſed of. And perhaps if we conſider all the ſprings of moral excel- 
lence, we ſhall find that principle which gives the greateſt autho- 
rity to the rules of duty, viz. the principle of Religion,” to be the 
only one that is capable of diſtorting our ideas of them to any conſi- 
derable degree. In the practice of moſt moral virtues, though the 
world ſhould differ about the means to accompliſh the ſame end, yet 
if the end is anſwered, it will ſeldom be of very material conſe- 
quence by what intermediate ſteps it was affected; whether the 
rules of propriety were obſerved in practice with ſuch unerring 
ſtrictneſs as the preciſion of ſpeculation might think expedient; and 
provided we are earneſtly deſirous of acting well, our conduct, upon 
the whole, will always deſerve eſteem. In Religion however, | 
which ſhould ſeem, and is indeed the perfection of all moral virtues, 
the caſe is not quite the ſame: for though the world agrees in the 
fundamental principle thereof, © that the will of God is uniformly 
Vol. J. | 3 < to 
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* to be obeyed,” yet when they differ about the commands that 
will impoſes upon us, the diſagreement may be attended with fatal 
conſequences to millions. An earneſt defire of acting well, agree- 
| ably to the will of God, may here expoſe a man to contradi& that 
will in numberleſs, and thoſe important points. 

And yet, after all, when a good man ſits as judge, he will always 
puniſh thoſe crimes with great reluctance, which evidently proceed 
from falſe but well-meant notions of religious duty. Againſt theſe, 
he will never feel that ſacred horror, that paſſionate indignation 
which he feels againſt other crimes ; but will rather regret, perhaps 
he will even admire the unfortunate firmneſs of the criminal, even 
at the very time that juſtice forces him to paſs ſentence on him, 
though his only crime was his Religion. For faults of the head are 
as much inferior to faults of the heart, as errors are leſs culpable 
than crimes ; and though he knows that ſuperſtition is a venomous 
ſerpent that involves Religion in its folds, and on that account the 
whole world ſhould combine to cruſh its head, yet at the ſame 
time he cannot but wiſh to be able to do it without injuring the de- 
luded victim, whoſe mind has been infected by it. 

To ſteer clear then of the oppoſite rocks of indifference and over 
righteouſneſs, let us indeed “ be zealouſly affected in every good 
thing,” but let our zeal be according to knowledge,” tempered with 
judgment, mercy, and truth ; for when once it diſclaims the tuition 
of meckneſs, candour, and humanity, 'it becomes the moſt irregular, 
furious, and ungovernable paſſion of the ſoul. On all occaſions 
then, whether of „ doctrine, reproof, correction, or inſtruction,” 
let us endeavour to obſerve that virtuous mean in Religion, in 
which zeal and moderation meet in one: let not our zeal be fo hot 
as to conſume our judgment, nor our moderation ſo cold as to be- 
numb the faculties of the foul; but let us maintain the cauſe of 
true Religion with reſolution and with candour, with firmneſs and 
with meekneſs, with true ſincerity and without falfe pride. 
SUNDAY 
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MATTHEW, VII. 12. 


ALL THINGS WHATEVER YE WOULD THAT MEN SHOULD DO 


'TO YOU, DO YE EVEN SO TO THEM; FOR THIS IS THE LAW 
AND THE PROPHETS. 


UMAN laws, we frequently find, are either ſo numerous 

and extenſive, that they eſcape the memory, or ſo dark 

and intricate, that they perplex the underſtanding. The 

rule under our preſent confideration, is chargeable, however, with 
none of theſe defects, on the contrary, it is ſo ſhort and compre- 
henſive, that it will admit of no miſconſtruction, and may with eaſe 
be retained by the weakeſt minds; it is ſo remarkably adapted to 
all capacities, that no one can be ſo far ſurprized by any immediate 
neceſſity of action as not to have ſufficient time for a proper recourſe 
to it. It is the peculiar character of this heavenly precept, that 
at the ſame time wherein it points out our duty to us, without any 
poſſibility of a miſtake, it allures us likewiſe in the moſt tender and 
endearing manner to the performance, We can oftentimes be an 
eye-witneſs of our neighbour's misfortunes without any viſible de- 
gree of concern; but when once we have made his condition our 
own, and determined the meaſure of our obligation towards him by 
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their courſe. Would any man, who made this rule the ſtandard 
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what we ourſelves ſhould, in ſuch a caſe, expect at his hands; our 
duty immediately becomes both our intereſt and pleaſure, by means 
of this alluring principle, It appeals to our very ſenſes, and exerts 
its ſecret influence in ſo reſiſtleſs a manner, that it is even felt as 
well as underſtood. 

The univerſality of this rule, is likewiſe a very great recommen- 
dation of it ; for it extends to all ranks and degrees of men, and to 
every circumſtance of action and intercourſe between them; to 
matters of generoſity and complaiſance as well as to charity and 


juſtice. And it is in regard to this extent of it, that our bleſſed 
Lord pronounces it, in the emphatical words of our text, to be the 


\ 


Law AND THE PROPHETS. His meaning may be thus para- 
phraſed ; that whatever rules of the ſecond table are delivered in the 
law of Moſes, or in the larger comments and explications of that 
law, made by the other inſpired penmen of the Old Teſtament, 
both here and elſewhere ſtiled the prophets, they are all virtually 
comprized in this one ſhort and comprehenſive maxim, WHarT- 
EVER YE WOULD THAT MEN SHOULD DO TO YOU, DO YE EVEN 
so TO THEM; that is, whatever you would eſteem reaſonable that 


other men ſhould do to you, were you in their ſtate and condition, 


and they in yours, do you think yourſelves under an indiſpenſible 
obligation to practiſe the ſame acts of humanity towards them. 
As this rule therefore is ſo very plain and obvious, that he may 


run who readeth it, we can have nothing more to do, than to 


expatiate a little on the utility of it, and earneſtly intreat our hearers 
to act in conformity thereunto. | 

Now nothing can be more evident than this; namely, that if 
mankind would but look impartially into themſelves, and {ſquare 
their actions by this unerring rule, the golden age would ſoon be 


revived, and there would be no ſuch thing as deceit or injuſtice 


in the world; nor could they ever want any other compaſs to ſteer 
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of conduct, injure his neighbour in any occurrence of life? It is 
evident that no one would, and J am fully perſuaded, that he who 
acts in conformity thereto, will ſoon be convinced of his prudence 
and diſcretion in that method of proceeding, for he will not only 
eſtabliſh ſettled peace of mind here, and inſure happineſs to himſelf 
hereafter ; but will find likewiſe his worldly affairs in a more 
- proſperous ſituation than they could poſſibly be in through any clan- 
deſtine and illicit practices in their reſpective occupations.. 

Every one is ſollicitous to deal with ſuch perſons, whoſe cha- 
raters are fair and unblemiſhed; and that a ſtrict conformity to 
this praiſe-worthy principle is the ſureſt way to obtain ſuch a cha- 
racter, is evident beyond all contradiction. He who never ſwerves 
from it, will moſt aſſuredly find, in a ſhort time, an apparent im- 
provement and increaſe of his trade, be his profeſſion what it will; 
whereas he that acts repugnant to it muſt inevitably either ſooner 
or later, blaſt his reputation, and by haſtening to grow rich by un- 
juſtifiable and diſhoneſt means, become deſpicably poor. without 
a friend to pity him in his diſtreſs. 

As we have already hinted to you what a good effect the ob- 
ſervance of this rule viould have in our public capacity ; we ſhall 
now come to conſider what figure it will make in private life; 
in our families, and amongſt our friends and acquaintance.. 

I conceive, that every maſter of a family would wiſh to have his 
wife, children, and domeſtics, as obliging and induſtrious as poſ- 
ſible ; would be pleaſed to find, after the fatigue of the day, his 
own habitation more agreeable than any other place ;—if ſo, let 
him reflect, that he is the head and ſole director of his family; and 
if the head be confuſed and out of order, all the members muſt 
bear a proportionable ſhare in the diſtemper it labours under; it 
will not be amiſs therefore for him to examine his own conduct by 
the rule above preſcribed. Let him ferioufly aſk himſelf whether 
he is as kind, ſober, and induſtrious, as his family can in reaſon. 
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wiſh him him to be; whether he waſtes his ſubſtance profuſely, 
and without the leaſt regard for futurity, or is frugal, has a proper 
thought of the morrow, and makes a comfortable reſerve for him- 
ſelf and his houſhold ; whether he be peeviſh, imperious, or mo- 
roſe, or good-natured, chearful, and eaſy; and whether he is a 
rigid obſerver of little miſtakes, or uſes his utmoſt endeavours to 
make all about him happy and content. If he finds himſelf defi- 
cient in any, or all theſe important particulars, he muſt be con- 
vinced that he is guilty of an apparent injuſtice, and ſins againſt the 
clear conviction of his conſcience ; and when he is once ſenſible of 
his error, there are ſome hopes that he will be of opinion that it is 
highly reaſonable and requiſite that a reformation ſhould immediately 
enſue. : 

On the other hand, if thoſe who are miſtreſſes of families would 
put this golden precept in practice, I am fully perſuaded, that they 
likewiſe would ſoon find their account in it. Did they but reflect 
in what manner they ſhould be affected, were they in their huſ- 
bands' places, when they are froward, peeviſh, or profuſe ; did 
they but think at all, they muſt allow, that whilſt their huſbands, 
by their frugality, care, and concern, were providing for their 


comfortable ſubſiſtence, it is highly reaſonable and fitting, that they 


ſhould find every thing eaſy and agreeable at home ; they muſt 
imagine too, that he would be pleaſed to find a chearful companion, 
a faithful friend, to whom he might with pleaſure retire, and forget 
the toils of the day paſt ; the precept under our preſent conſide- 
ration, I ſay, would make the one careful, induſtrious, and eaſy, 
the other juſt, agreeable, and diſcreet. The obſervance of this 
rule would ſweeten every care that might oppreſs them; their en- 


| deavours would be mutual in forming their children to their own 
plan; and the effect of their good economy would deſcend to future 


generations. They would conſider, that they expected from their 


parents to be educated in a : proper way, to be inſtructed. in ſome 
uſeful 
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uſeful trade or occupation, whereby they might procure a comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence; that not only meat, drink, and decent apparel 
were requiſite; but good nature and tenderneſs, inſtruction and 
example; they would fear to do evil, leſt their children ſnould tread 
in their foot ſteps, and periſh with them. Children that have had 
the happineſs to be thus carefully educated, who have had the prin- 
ciples of religion thus inſtilled into them betimes, will moſt aſſuredly 
prove inexpreſſible comforts to their parents. This precept of 
DOING UNTO ALL MEN,AS THEY WOULD THAT ALL MEN SHOULD 
DO UNTO THEM, being ſtrongly impreſſed on their minds in their 
infancy, will have a happy influence over their conduct during the 
whole courſe of their lives. 

As illuſtrious examples are recorded, in order to allure men to- 
virtue, let us have recourſe to the intereſting hiſtory of the patriarch 
Joſeph ; wherein we ſhall find a father ſtrictly purſuing this incom- 
parable precept of our Saviour's, though long before it was pre- 
ſcribed, and a ſon returning, with the utmoſt gratitude and purity 
of manners, all that peculiar fondneſs and affection, which in his 
infancy, was ſhewn towards him by his indulgent parent. | 

This mutual love and affection was too ſoon diſcerned, becauſe. 
it too fatally ſtirred up the envy and hatred of Joſeph's brethren. 
They were induced, through the blindneſs of their paſſion, imme- 
diately to look upon their aged parent with an eye of contempt, as a 
partial dotard, and on the innocent and tender lad as a formidable 
rival. They made no allowances on either ſide for age or youth ; 
but inhumanly determined to ſatiate their reſentment on the one; by 
the total removal of the other. By what means God Almighty de- 
feated their barbarous intentions, I need not, however, repeat, ſince 
the ſtory is ſo univerſally known. I ſhall proceed, therefore, to take 
notice of that remarkable guard which this excellent young man 
had over his conduct, and that oonſummate honour and integrity 
which he amply diſplayed, after his mournful ſeparation from his 
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indulgent father, and his arrival as a ſlave in a far diſtant country, 
where he deſpaired of ever ſeeing his aged fire, or his mercileſs 
brethren any more. 

Now our illuſtrious patriarch having been diſpoſed of, as the in- 
ſpired Hiſtorian informs us, by the merchants' who bought him, 
to Potiphar, an Egyptian Courtier, and a great favourite of Pha- 
raoh's ; met with more humane treatment, and more eſteem from 
his new maſter, than could reaſonably be expected, for he cauſed 
him, being then but a youth, to be educated with the utmoſt care, 
not as a menial ſervant, but as one in a ſuperior ſtation of life ; and 
in proceſs of time, having had ample proof of his uprightneſs and 
integrity as a conſcientious ſervant, he promoted him to the high 
office of firſt ſteward of his houſhold. 

In'this ſtate of unexpected, though deſerved proſperity, he was 
neither forgetful'of his duty towards God, or towards his maſter. 
By his decent deportment, and his unwearied induſtry in the proſe- 
cution of the important truſts repoſed in him, he gave an incon- 
teſtible demonſtration that his honour and honeſty were not to be 
corrupted; and that his behaviour towards his benefactor, and his 
regard for the glory of God, were perfectly genuine, and unaffected. 
He had not, however, been long eſtabliſhed in this happy ſitua- 
tion, and high in his lord and maſter's favour, before his miſtreſs 
took more than common notice -of the beauty of his perſon, and 
his elegance of addreſs. In ſhort, ſhe fell violently, though diſho- 
nourably, in love with him; and no ways doubted, but that he 
would think himſelf extremely happy in ſuch an unexpected ſhare 
of her favour and affection In theſe conjectures, however, ſhe re- 
garded only the ſubordinate ſtate of life he was in, and looked upon 
him as an object of paſſionate deſire, without once reflecting on 
that exemplary virtue which was conſpicuous in all his actions. 
The violence of her inclinations ſoon prompted her to diſcover 
them without reſerve to her favourite, and with a familiarity that 
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no ways became her ſituation, to ſolicit a mutual affection. Our 
youth, however, as the inſpired Penman aſſures us, was invincible 
and rejected all her diſhonourable offers. The virtuous Joſeph 
thought it not enough, barely to reſiſt the temptation, or to give 
out as the reaſon of his not conſenting—which yet he might have 
done, and a good reaſon enough it would have been if there had 
exiſted no other—the danger that there was of his maſter's diſcovering 
their diſhoneſty, and the great miſchief that might thence accrue 
to both of them; but laid the ſtreſs of the buſineſs where it ought 
to be laid; How can I do this great wickedneſs, and fin againſt 
« God?” 2 | 
Under theſe extraordinary circumſtances, it cannot, I think, be 
unnatural to ſuppoſe, that our innocent and righteous ſteward ex- 
poſtulated with her in terms to this or the like effect. How can 
« I poſſibly accept of theſe diſtinguiſhed marks of your favour, 
« which you would fo laviſhly confer upon me? How can I be 
« guilty of ſuch monſtrous ingratitude, ſuch an infamous return to 
% my moſt indulgent patron ? Let me entreat you to give a check to 
e the violence of ſuch unwarrantable deſires, and entertain no 
« thought of my ſhameful compliance. In moſt caſes, I muſt rea- 
« dily acknowledge, indeed, that I ſhould be highly blame-worthy, 
« were I to diſpute the commands of my maſter's wife; but here, 
* oive me leave, with the utmoſt humility and ſubmiſſion, to aſſure 
« you, that the impurity of your ſolicitations will, nay muſt, if 
J have any honour or conſcience at all, determine me abſolutely 
_ © againſt them.“ 1 5 

This firſt and bold refuſal, ſo oppoſite to all her hopes, did but 
add fuel to the flame. She ſtill flattered herſelf, that ſhe ſhould 
ſoon overcome his inbred modeſty ; but his honeſty was proof againſt. 
all her artifices to induce him to a compliance; and neither the 
intreaties nor the tears of this fair intended adultereſs, could induce 


him to ſwerve from his conſummate integrity, and the truſt repoſed 
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in him by his lord and maſter. Fearleſs, and deaf to all her me- 
naces, he determined never to ſubmit to ſo diſhonourable an action, 
as might afterwards ſting and torment his conſcience, ſhould the 
conſequence of his refuſal prove ever ſo fatal. Here, as we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, he took care to remind her of that fidelity, 
which law, right, and cuſtom, exacted from the marriage- bed. 
Here, we may imagine, he admoniſhed her in the ſoſteſt terms he 
could poſſibly deviſe, to contemn an intercourſe that would be em- 
bittered with inceſſant fears of a diſcovery, and inevitable deſtruc- 
tion to them both, whenever the fatal ſecret ſhould be brought to 
light. Here too, we may ſuppoſe, he added, that it was much 
more honourable for her to command him as her ſervant, than to 
degrade herſelf ſo far as to be partaker with him in ſuch compli- 
cated guilt; and that the ſatisfaction of a virtuous life was infi- 
nitely greater and more agreeable than the tranſitory pleaſures which 
are ſought in vicious actions, however ſecretly committed, and 
though never diyulged. 

By theſe, or arguments to the like effect, our faithful ſteward 
endeavoured to calm her inſatiate deſires, and to reduce her once 
more to reaſon, The inflamed wanton however, provoked to the 
laſt degree at this ſecond repulſe, perceiving all her expoſtulations 
vain and ineffectual, as her laſt reſource lays eager hold on him; 
but Joſeph, ſhocked at her reſolute infidelity to her lord, flies out 
of her apartment, and leaves his garment, which ſhe graſped too 
faſt within her hands. 

Though at firſt, indeed, ſhe was terrified at the thought of her 
huſband's hearing of this ſhameful interview, yet ſtung with reſent- 
ment at Joſeph's inflexibility, ſhe reſolves to exert all her female 
policy to compaſs his ruin: 

Potiphar, on his return, perceiving her diſtracted countenance, 
very affectionately demands the unhappy cauſe of her confuſion and 
diforder. Here then ſhe begins, in the moſt pathetic tone, her 
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falſe, though too plauſible accuſation. My dear lord, ſaid ſhe, 
&« ſurely you will puniſh the inſolent deportment of your falſe fa- 

« yourite ſlave, as highly as the nature of his crime deſerves ; who 
e regardleſs of the deplorable ſtate he was in, when firſt you took 
e him into your ſervice, has embraced the opportunity of your ab- 
* ſence, and attempted by force to injure the chaſtity of your wife ; 
ce from which audacious aſſault it is abundantly evident, that the 
* modeſty he has all along hitherto affected was the reſult only of a 
ce ſervile fear, and not of his boaſted virtue. It is your extraor- 
« dinary, though undeſerved indulgence, that has tempted him to 
«© this raſh and unexampled inſolence; and as you have been ſo par- 
ce tial as to prefer him before all the reſt of your domeſtics, he vainly 
<« imagined, that he might have an influence over me too, when not 
* over-awed by your immediate preſence,” Here, with a flood of 
tears, in order to ſooth and gain farther credit with her deluded 
lord, ſhe produces the garment which the unfortunate Joſeph had 
left behind him in his hurry and confuſion. 

Potiphar affected by her tears, and the pathetic manner of telling 
her deluſive tale, no ways diſtruſting the truth of what he both 
heard and ſaw, without any farther enquiry, threw the innocent 
Joſeph into priſon, and for ought we find by the hiſtory, never gave 
himſelf farther concern about him. 

To make all the refleQions that might naturally be deduced from 


the deportment of Joſeph in this extraordinary adventure, would 
not only be too tedious but altogether needleſs, ſince it is evident, 


beyond all contradiction, that he acted from the principle under 
our preſent conſideration. I cannot, however, omit the mention 
of a moſt ſtriking inſtance of his moſt generous regard for his lord 
and maſter, to whom, doubtleſs, he had great obligations ; namely, 
that he never offered, as we can find by the ſtory, to vindicate his 
conduct, or to ſet ſo glaring a falſehood, ſo important a charge 
9 him, 1 in a fair and impartial light, leſt the perfidiouſneſs of his 
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miſtreſs might prove a torment to her huſband all his days; neither 
do we find, that during his long impriſonment he made any formal 
relation of the hardſhips he laboured under, or caſt the leaſt re- 
flection on Potiphar for his cruel and undeſerved treatment. And 
when he was under an indiſpenſible neceſſity of laying himſelf open 


to Pharaoh's chief butler, he does it with ſuch moderation and ſe- 


renity of mind, as cannot be ſufficiently admired. For indeed I 
was ſtole away, ſays he, out of the land of the Hebrews ; and here 
alſo I have done nothing that they ſhould put me into the dungeon. 
He neither mentions his brethren who had ſold him, nor his per- 
fidious miſtreſs, who had ſo wrongfully accuſed him. He conſi- 
dered, no doubt, that the former were actuated by prejudice and 
prepoſſeſſion, and the latter tranſported beyond the bounds of all 
decency by a blind and outrageous paſſion. He only ſays, there- 
fore, and he could not well ſay leſs, that he was carried away, and 
made a ſlave, though free- born, and doomed to a dark dungeon, 
although perfectly innocent. Another perſon of leſs humility and 
prudence would have related the ſtory of his life at large, and in- 
ſiſted on the moſt honourable circumſtances that he poſſibly could 
recollect. From hence we may likewiſe obſerve, that this gene- 
roſity of the patriarch has met its reward; and the holy ſpirit that 
inſpired the ſacred hiſtorian has been careful to let all ages know 
what Joſeph would not have mentioned in ſecret, nor in the obſcure 
dungeon wherein he was confined. 

I have dwelt longer upon this part of hes ſtory than I at firſt pro- 
poſed ; but as it was a circumſtance, wherein he, doubtleſs, acted 
in the ſame manner he would have wiſhed another to have behaved 
towards him, I cannot think it improper, eſpecially if we attend to 
the remaining part of this intereſting and inſtructive narration, 
which cannot be read or reflected on too often: I ſhall therefore, 
without any apology, take notice of ſome of the other parts, which 
to me appear moſt affecting. The time obliges me to pals over his 

long 
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long impriſonment; his providential releaſe at laſt; his advancement 
in Pharaoh's court; his juſt and generous behaviour when in the 
higheſt employment in the kingdom of Egypt; the famine that 
happened in the land; his brethren's application to him for corn; 
the various ſtratagems he deviſed to bring them to a ſenſe of their 
guilt, and to prepare them for the joyful diſcovery of his being 
their loſt, injured, though forgiving brother. Let us ſtop here 
awhile, and view the moſt affecting inſtance of fraternal love that 
ever was recorded. | 

You doubtleſs remember how unwilling the antient patriarch 
was that his young ſon Benjamin ſhould accompany his brethren 
to Egypt, and how Judah prevailed, after the moſt earneſt ſolici- 
tations and repeated promiſes of being peculiarly careful of his 
ſafety. The article of the cup likewiſe that was put into Benjamin's 
ſack was very alarming. Let us now therefore conſider them all 
as returning to the city in the utmoſt confuſion and diſtreſs. When 
they came before Joſeph, they threw themſelves at his feet. After 
ſome warm reproaches for their ungrateful deportment, he tells 
them, that he in whoſe ſack the cup was found ſhould continue 


his ſlave ; imagine to yourſelves what an uneaſineſs ſuch a menace 


muſt create; their inhuman treatment of their brother darts di- 
rectly into their minds, and pierces them to the very heart. Upon 
this Judah craves permiſſion to ſpeak ; he repreſents to Joſeph the 
great affection his father bore his ſon Benjamin; the difficulty they 
had to perſuade him to ſuffer them to take him with them; and 
concludes with aſſuring him, that they muſt either carry his 
brother back, or bring down the grey hairs of his father with for- 
row to the grave. This plea touches Joſeph in the moſt-ſenſible 
part; he can refrain no longer, but commands all that were then 
preſent to remoye from his preſence; Then the tears trickling down 
his cheeks, he cries aloud, and ſays to his brethren, I am. Joseen, 
does my father. yet live? And they could not anſwer him, for 
| they . 
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they were troubled at his preſence, Shame and remorſe had ſtopped 
all utterance. — Joſeph ſeeing their concern, ſpeaks ſtill more kind to 
them. Come near me, ſays he, I tell you once more, I am Joſeph, 
your brother, whom ye ſold into Egypt. At this cutting ſentence, no 
doubt, they diflolved into a freſh flood of tears; but he, mixing 
his tears with theirs, comforts them; tells them that it was not 
they, but God, ſent him before them into Egypt, to preſerve them 
during the famine: Go, tell my father, ſays he, that God hath 
made me lord over Egypt; tell him I am impatient to throw my 
eager arms about his neck; tell him a tender and dutiful fon waits 
for an indulgent aged father; tell him to haſten his arrival, for I 
will nouriſh not only him but all his numerous deſcendants. You 
ſee with your eyes that it is your brother that is talking to you. 
And when he had thus ſaid, he fell upon Benjamin's neck, and em- 
braced him with tears. After this he kiſſed them all, and diſmiſſed 
them, in order to bring their father with the utmoſt expedition 
into Egypt. When Jacob had heard his ſons' relation, his heart 
fainted, for he believed them not. But when he ſaw the waggons, 
and the preſents which his ſon had ſent, he ſaid, it is enough, 
Joſeph my ſon is yet alive; I will go and ſee him before I die. He 
ſoon after took his journey with all his family, and went down 
into Egypt. The tenderneſs, the joy, and the tranſport that muſt 
attend ſuch an interview, are much eaſier conceived than expreſſcd. 

Soon after their arrival, Joſeph preſents his father to Pharaoh, 
who ſettles him in the moſt fruitful part of Egypt, where Jacob 
lived ſeventy years. 

I ſhall diſmiſs this very affecting and inſtruetive ſtory with ſome 
few hints of the uſe we ought to make of it. And firſt of all, it 
may be a ſeaſonable admonition to parents not to be partial, or at 
leaft not viſibly to ſhew more favour to one child than another; 
for this was, doubtleſs, the foundation of that envy and hatred 
which Joſeph's. brethren conceived at firſt againſt him. We may 
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from hence likewiſe farther learn the ill conſequences of envy, and 
the crimes which it too frequently leads men into. The favour 
which Joſeph unexpectedly met with from Potiphar, will ſhew us 
what care providence takes of the diſtreſſed when they are innocent. 
His behaviour to his miſtreſs, his long impriſonment and promo- 
tion at laſt, are fine leſſons of inſtruction, which we may make uſe 

of, whenever we are under misfortunes, and reflect, that if we hold 
faſt our integrity, and never let it go, we are under the immediate 
care and protection of the Almighty, who can, when he ſees fit, 
convert our trouble into joy, when we have not the leaſt proſpect 
of any ſuch happy revolution. Who would have expected, when 
they ſaw Joſeph, a ſtranger, without friends, condemned to lie in- 
a loathſome dungeon, through the perfidy of a revengeful miſtreſs ; 
who would have expected, I fay, to have ſeen the ſame man ſecond: 
in the kingdom of Egypt, and ruler over ſuch immenſe treaſures ? 
Let us, therefore, as he did, ſubmit to the all-wiſe diſpenſations of 
providence, and commit ourſelves to God, as well knowing that. 
afflictions are frequently ſent from the Almighty with no other view 
than to try our virtues; and as gold comes from the fire pure and: 
free from droſs, ſo misfortunes oftentimes prove the prelude only 
to ſome great felicity that lay concealed and unforeſeen, 

Let us now take a general ſurvey of Joſeph's conduct, and ſee 
whether he did not, in every circumſtance of his life, do to all 
as he would that others ſhould have done to him. I have inſtanced 
already in his compaſſionate regard for Potiphar. In the next place, 

we view him in priſon, where he confiders his keeper as doing his 
duty only, and therefore, inſtead of being froward and moroſe, 
he makes it his principal ſtudy to be as tractable as poſſible, in order 
to gain his favour. We behold him in the next view, acting a part 
of a moſt munificent patriot, in Pharaoh's court. Then we admire. 
him again for his forgiving temper. He conſidered, that notwith- 
ſtanding his brethren had treated him in ſuch a cruel and. inhuman. 
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manner ; yet they were fincerely penitent, and he was convinced in 
his own mind, that were he in their places, he ſhould expect that 
his repentance ſhould obtain a pardon. He not only forgives them, 
therefore, but endeavours to perſuade them, that they were not fo 
guilty as they imagined themſelves to be, Laſtly, let us ſet Joſeph's 
conſummate uprightneſs and integrity in a proper light. His pur- 


ſuing the golden rule here preſcribed was a great means of his pre- 


ferment. Had he complied with Potiphar's wife, he would, in all 
probability, have ſoon been diſcovered and puniſhed, not only moſt 
ſeverely, but moſt deſervedly too, for ſo flagrant a crime. Tn ſhort, 
from the whole ſtory, we may draw this important leflon ; namely, 
that to be zealous in the ſervice of God, and to do to all men, as 
we would wiſh they ſhould do unto us, is the trueſt wiſdom, and 
the ſureſt ſtep towards ſucceſs in this Worn, and telielty'1 in wm 


which is to come. 


To what has been already ſaid, I ſhall only add a word or two 
to perſuade you to the practice of this, our Saviour's precept. 
Firſt then, remember, that it is the molt probable mean to pro- 
cure you the good things of this life. Secondly, that it will curb, 
and by degrees root out almoſt+all vicious paſſions: Can any one, 
who duly conſiders this golden rule, be ungrateful, froward, peeviſh, 
or revengeful ? Can he be a tale - bearer, an adulterer, and ſo forth? 
Laſtly, let us conſider the encomium which our bleſſed Saviour 
gives it. This, ſays he, is the law and the prophets. If you ob- 
ſerve this rule, you cannot fail in your duty towards your IONS 
rule ail rather ; for to me it ſeems to carry no abſurdity in it to 
fay, that if we obſerve it as we ought, it will teach us our duty 
towards God as well as towards one another ; for though we can 
have but a faint idea of what God is, yet we can conlider him as 
a being to whom we owe our creation, preſervation, and all the 
bleſſings of this life; and ſurely then this rule will teach us to love 
him 
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him with all our ſoul, and with all our ſtrength. In a word, this 
ſhort rule, well obſerved, will direct us in every ſcene of life. It is 
this will teach us to ſerve God in ſincerity and truth; to be indul- 
gent fathers, —loving huſbands, —chaſte and virtuous wives, —dutiful 
children, - good maſters, —faithful friends, —charitable adverſaries, 
—and eaſy companions. Let me beſeech you therefore to have this 
important maxim always in your remembrance — namely — arr 
THINGS WHATSOEVER YE WOULD THAT MEN SHOULD DO To 
YOU, DO YE EVEN $0 To THEM ſince our bleſſed Saviour himſelf 
has pronounced it, in the moſt emphatical manner, to be the Law 
AND THE PROPHETS, 
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L UNE Ac 42, 
BUT ONE THING IS NEEDFUL. 


HOUGH the occaſion of theſe words was particular, the 
g inſtruction intended to be conveyed by them is general, 
namely- that Religion, and the ſecurity of our future hap- 
pineſs ought to be our grand buſineſs and concern in this life; that 
they are in their importance ſo infinitely ſuperior to all other conſide- 
rations, that our Saviour ſtiles them the one thing needful; nothing 
elſe, when compared with them, being of any moment at all: as 
the longeſt period of time is ſwallowed up in the immeaſurable 
abyſs of eternity, like a drop of water in the largeſt ocean. This 
momentous and awful truth I purpoſe to make the ſubject of my 
preſent diſcourſe. : 
But, why ſo much pains to prove what no man in his ſenſes will 
offer to deny? Evident as this truth is, when conſidered, it is as 
evident that very few conſider it, fo as to give-it its proper in- 
fluence upon their conduct; and therefore the moſt learned, the 
moſt knowing, the molt religious, may be better for admonition, 
when they ſtand. in no need of inſtruction. Let not any one then, 
be his parts and attainments ever fo great, diſdain to read a plain 
diſcourſe, Plain, as I intend to make it, I hope, by the grace of 
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God aſſiſting me, to make it ſo clear and ſtrong, that it ſhall be the 
reader's fault if he be not the better for it. I preſume it will be al- 
lowed me, that there is ſuch a thing as wiſdom and folly ; that 
there are certain maxims and rules of conduct, which are eſtabliſhed 
by the univerſal conſent and practice of mankind, in reſpect to their 
worldly concerns: upon theſe maxims I purpoſe to argue with you; 
and if they have any force, when applied to your conduct in the 
affairs of this life, they muſt hold much ſtronger when applied to 
the concerns of a future ſtate, where our happineſs or miſery will 
be greater and more laſting, eternal and inconceivable. In my 
further diſcourſe upon this ſubject, I ſhall addreſs myſelf to four 
different ſorts of people. 

Firſt, to thoſe who pretend to diſbelieve the great truths of re- 
ligion upon full conviction, after a diligent and impartial exami- 
nation of the evidence on both ſides of the queſtion. 

Secondly, to thoſe who only entertain ſome doubts about it. 
Thirdly, to thoſe who never give themſelves any concern about 
the matter. 

Fourthly, to thoſe who profeſs a SA belief of them. 

I. I ſhall in the firſt place addreſs myſelf to thoſe unhappy per- 
ſons, who pretend to diſbelieve the great truths of religion, upon 
full conviction, after a diligent and impartial examination of the 
evidence on both ſides of the queſtion. I fay, who pretend to do : 
ſo; for I am fully fatisfied that out of the number of thoſe, who 
' profeſs themſelves ſuch ſettled infidels, there are very few that 
are really ſuch. Neither do I think that there ever was an infide] 
who had examined the evidence on both ſides of the queſtion, with 
diligence and impartiality. They may have taken a good deal of 
pains to enquire into the arguments, but then it has been with an 
intent to find objections, not to receive information. They brought 
ſtrong prejudices and prepoſſeſſions with them, imbibed early by 
the means of bad company, or bad books; or elle ariſing from the 
incon- 
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inconſiſtency of religious truths with the indulgence of ſome fa- 
vourite vice, which they were determined not to part with. But 


if they would act rationally, they muſt attend to the evidence with- 


out any biaſs from an inclination to infidelity. For if they wiſh 
that religion may not appear to be true, like the jaundice that gives 
a falſe colour to every object, ſuch an inclination will certainly hin- 
der the mind from ſeeing any argument in its proper light. But is 
this acting wiſely in a matter of ſuch infinite moment? For our in- 
clinations cannot alter the nature and force of arguments. Religion 
will not be the leſs true for our wiſhing that it were not ſo. But I 
will venture to affirm, that, in the nature of things, it is utterly 
impoſlible that any man can have ſufficient evidence upon which he 
may build a rational, firm conviction, that what we call the great 


truths of religion, the exiſtence of a God, a providence, and a ſtate 


of happineſs, or miſery in another life, are fictions. On the ſide 
of infidelity, there can be no direct evidence at all ; ſince no man 
can demonſtrate that the ſuppoſition of a God, a providence, and a 
future ſtate is abſurd and impoſſible. Neither is it any abſurdity or 
contradiction to the nature of things, to ſuppoſe that there may be 
a revelation. All that any ſenſible infidel can ſay, is, that there 
is not ſufficient evidence, upon waich we may build a full and clear 
conviction of the truth of theſe grand points; there can be, as I 
ſaid, no direct proof on the other ſide of the queſtion, This natu- 


rally leads me, 

II. To apply myſelf t to thoſe who are in doubt about theſe great 
truths, For argument's fake, I will ſuppoſe, that the truths do 
not appear quite ſatisfactory; yet, if they carry any degree of cre- 
dibility with them, we ought, in common ſenſe, to act as if there 
was a moral certainty of their being true, I would atk theſe doubters 
how they would think it prudent to act under ſuch a ſtate of uncer- 


tainty, with regard to their preſent happineſs. I will ſtate the matter 


as ſtrongly in favour of infidelity and irreligion, as I poſſibly can, 


— 
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by ſuppoſing (what every one knows to be falſe) the practice of 
religion and virtue to be always attended with an uninterrupted 
ſeries of ſelf-denial and mortification, with every ſort and degree 
of evil, that human nature is capable of ſuffering in this life ; 
And that a vicious courſe of life is as uniformly accompanied with 
every ſort and degree of happineſs that human nature is capable of 
enjoying. Now, let us ſuppoſe, that if the former has the pa- 
tience to perſevere in the practice of religion and virtue, for one 
week, under ſuch hard circumſtances, he has a chance (let the 
chance be as low as can be imagined) of being rewarded, at the 
end of this ſhort period of time, with an uninterrupted ſeries of the 
moſt conſummate happineſs that human nature is capable of en- 
joying for ten thouſand years; in a country the moſt delightful 
that can be conceived, and abounding with the greateſt plenty of 
the moſt valuable and agreeable products; and conſtantly enjoying 
them with the keeneſt appetite, in company with the moſt inſtruc- 


tive and agreeable companions, always ſtudying how to pleaſe and 
ſerve one another. Let us again ſuppoſe, that the vicious man 


ſtands the ſame chance of his being puniſhed for his poor week's 
enjoyment, with every fort and degree of miſery, that human na- 
ture is capable of feeling for ten thouſand years; living in a barren 
country, that does not afford one agreeable obje& to pleaſe the 
eyes, but is full of frightful ſcenes, of ſtorms and tempeſts; tor- 
mented with appetites that he cannot gratify, in company with the 
moſt diſagreeable perſons, whoſe only muſic is the ſound of curſes, 
whoſe only delight is to give uneaſineſs to one another, and in 
utter deſpair of having their condition mended. i 
I have put a very fair caſe; and if there be ſuch a thing as com- 
mon ſenſe, I appeal to it for an anſwer: Would not any man of 
the loweſt ſhare of underſtanding, would not any one but a down- 
right madman or ideot ſuffer ſuch a ſhort-lived miſery for the loweſt 
chance of ſuch a noble prize? Or what could be thought of him, 
who, 
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who, for the ſake of a week's enjoyment, would run the leaſt ha- 
zard of being ſo completely miferable for fo long a period of time 
as ten thouſand years? And does the longeſt life of man on earth, 
bear as great a proportion to eternity, as a week does to ten thouſand 
years? No; the longeſt period of time bears no proportion at all to 
eternity. A duration that is not in the power of numbers to 
meaſure. O! vaſt eternity ! how doſt thou ſwallow up our 
thoughts, and fill us at once with delight and amazement! thou 
art like the ſight of God, ſo dreadful, that it is difficult for mortal 
man to look on thee attentively and live. And, if the bare con- 
ception of eternity be ſo affecting, how will you be ſhocked, if 
you add the idea of miſery to eternity! Should we form to ourſelves 
the imagination of immediately becoming miſerable without hope, 
during our whole life, the very thought would make us turn pale 
and tremble, Extend your apprehenſion to the age of Methuſelah; 
then add a million of ages; go on to multiply the product of that 
ſum by as many millions as figures can expreſs ; and then think, if 
you can bcar the thought, that after the expiration of this long, 
long period, you will be no nearer the end of your miſery than you 
was at the beginning of it. O eternity! what art thou? Where 
am I? Iam loſt; my head ſwims, and I grow giddy. Do thou, 
O bleſſed Jeſus, ſtrengthen my labouring mind. I faint, I fink, 
do thou ſupport my ſpirits. Let me then, thou ſceptic, beſeech 
thee to act like a man, like a rational creature. I defy thee, with 
all thy boaſted reaſoning, to demonſtrate that thou ſhalt not be eter- 
nally happy or eternally miſerable, in another life, according as 
thou demeaneſt thyſelf in this: and does not the conſideration of 
the infinite difference between time and eternity, make it a point of 
the greateſt wiſdom to act upon much leſs evidence than we have 
for theſe truths? For, in matters of ſuch unſpeakably great im- 
portance, it concerns us always to be on the ſureſt fide, where we 
yenture leaſt, if we ſhould happen to be miſtaken ; and which is 


the 
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the ſureſt ſide? To believe, or diſbelieve Chriſtianity, and ſuch a 
ſtate of future rewards and puniſhments as are the ſanctions of it ? 
If Chriſtianity be true, and they cannot diſprove the truth of it, and 
there be an eternal ſtate of rewards and puniſhments inconceivably 
great, we are undone for ever; but if we do believe it, and 
live up to its precepts, we loſe nothing by it but the tranſient 
pleaſures of fin, and inſtead of them we have the joyfulleſt hopes ; 
which to a good man, are more raviſhing and tranſporting 
than any of the enjoyments of this world, can give to the 
wicked. In ſhort, the miſeries denounced againſt unbelievers are ſo 
very terrible, that no thinking man in his ſenſes would run the leaſt 
hazard of them; but inſtead of demanding demonſtration of there 
being ſuch a place of exquiſite torment, would demand demon- 
ſtrative certainty, that there is not, before he would venture: and 
the happineſs promiſed to good chriſtians ſo far exceeds our imagi- 
nation, that a very little evidence would perſuade a truly wiſe man 
to venture any thing for the ſake of it. Before 1 take leave of theſe 
doubters, who, profeſſing themſelves wiſe, act very fooliſhly and 
madly, I muſt obſerve, that though I have condeſcended to argue 
with them upon their own principles, it is not becauſe the evidence 
for religious truths is really weak and doubtful. Had I time, I 
could ſhew that it is ſufficient to create a moral certainty, As to 
myſelf, I no more doubt of them, than if I had the evidence of 
ſenſe and ſtrict demonſtration to convince me. And the oftener and 
more attentively I examine into them, the more I am convinced. 
And this has been the caſe of numbers in all ages, of the greateſt 
abilities both natural and acquired, who have conſidered theſe points 
with the utmoſt diligence, coolneſs, and impartiality. And ſurely, 
the concurrent teſtimony of ſuch a variety of the moſt learned and 
judicious perſons, confirming, by their opinions and practice, the 
ſtrength of the poſitive evidence for religion, both natural and re- 
vealed, demand ſo much regard from every wiſe man, as to induce 

| him 
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him not to act as if religion were falſe, till he can find better autho- 
rities and clearer proofs in ſupport of infidelity, or ſcepticiſm. But 
theſe men never attempt to bring any direct and poſitiye proofs, but 
only ſtart difficulties, and endeavour to weaken the force of our ar- 
guments. And is this ſufficient to juſtify them in riſking the loſs 
of eternal happineſs, and running the hazard of being eternally mi- 
ſerable? This is bringing a ſcandal upon reaſon and common ſenſe. 
But I ſhall take the liberty of attempting another illuſtration of 
their folly and madneſs. It is not enough to doubt, but you muſt 
be aſſured, by the cleareſt arguments, that what the goſpel- ſays of 
heaven and hell is all romance. If walking in the dark, you ſhould 
hear a multitude of people, with the utmoſt earneſtneſs and con- 
cern, crying out aloud, travellers, I beg of you to quit your road 
inſtantly ; for it leads to a bottomleſs pit, where you will lie in 
pain and miſery for ever, and you are got upon the brink of it. 
Though you ſhould not immediately be fully convinced, would not 
the bare poſſibility of its being true, the frightful apprehenſion, 


make you take another road, if you knew of one, where there 


could be no ſuch danger? I ſay, would you in ſuch a caſe dare to 
move one ſtep farther in it? No, you could not do it. Your ima- 
gination would fill your mind with ſuch horror, that your limbs, 
as well as your heart, would fail you. This, thou doubter, is a 
true, but faint image of thy condition, You are walking in thick 
darkneſs, not knowing whither your preſent courſe of life will lead 
you. Under this uncertainty, you hear the Prophets, the Apoſtles, 
the Martyrs and Confeſſors for Chriſtianity ; you hear teachers 
and writers, without number, in all ages, and from all parts of the 
world, crying, Hold, miſerable wretch ! the path in which you are 
now going will lead you to eternal deſtruction. If you will take 
the contrary road, you will find it in general, full as pleaſant, and 
in ſome parts of it mucli pleaſanter, and it will carry you ſafe to a 


moſt delightful country. And, for your encouragement to take 
Vol. I. O our 
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our advice, we are ſo far from having any intereſt, or bad deſign, 
in giving you this intelligence, that we take the ſame road ourſelves, 
but not before we had uſed all poſſible means of information con- 
cerning the nature and tendency of it. You ſee how fooliſhly and 
madly they act; let not therefore their characters, be their rank, 
their parts, their reputation, what they will, any way influence 
your judgment or practice, but look upon them as they are, ob- 
jects of compaſſion for their unhappineſs, and of indignation for 
their wickedneſs. But ED 
III. There is another ſet of men, who, if poſſible, act more 
fooliſhly and madly than either of the other. For, though theſe 
points muſt be acknowledged to be of the laſt importance, they 
have never thought it worth while to conſider them, never thought 
of them at all, but live extemporary lives ; follow the impulſe of 
every paſſion that happens to move them; purſue every ſcheme that 
occurs to their mind, without ever looking forward to conſequences. 
The others judge and act extreamly wrong, unbecoming philoſo- 
phers ; but theſe men act below the conduct of the animal part of 
the creation. Beaſts and birds act with more regard to ſelf-preſer- 
vation. As far as inſtin& teaches them wherein their danger lies, 
they are ever watchful, ever ſtudious to avoid it. Only theſe beaſts 
of reaſon act without any regard to their own ſafety. In order to 
illuſtrate the exceeding great folly of theſe heedleſs, giddy creatures, 
ſuppoſe a ſkilful archite& ſhould give a man warning that his houſe 
is ſo decayed, that it is in danger of tumbling over his head, ſhould 
not ſuch notice oblige him, in common prudence, either to quit 
it inſtantly, or, at leaſt, to haye it carefully examined before he ven- 
tures to continue in it? And, if, notwithſtanding this friendly cau- 
tion, he ſhould ſtrive, by bufineſs, or pleaſure, to divert his thoughts 
from attending to his danger, inſtead of avoiding it, would not the 
world ſay that the man was diſtracted, or that he was utterly void of 
common ſenſe? And yet, this is an exact picture of this monſtrous 


indo- 
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indolency. I muſt own a miſtake; for the caſe is not parallel. The 
men of whom I am ſpeaking have warning of a danger infinitely 
greater, and yet are as unmoved byit. And if any accidental cauſe 
ſhould force them to entertain a tranſient thought of their danger, 
they are very induſtrious to baniſh it out of their minds; as if they 
could take away the reality and certainty of their future miſery by 
not thinking of it. But, as they are not likely to attend to any 
thing that can be ſaid to them, I ſhall ſay no more upon this head. 
I ſhould have been quite filent, if I had not been in hopes that others 
might learn wiſdom by ſeeing a ſtrong picture of their folly. I 
come, now 

In the IV. and laſt place, ſeriouſly to addreſs myſelf to thoſe 
who profeſs a thorough belief of religious truths. And I muſt 
tell ſuch chriſtian readers, that in ſome reſpects they a& more in- 
conſiſtently and abſurdly than either of the other three ſorts of peo- 
ple. The firſt pretend to be fully perſuaded that religion is a cheat, 
and that there is no ſuch thing as a future ſtate; in conſequence of 
which perſuaſion, they think it prudent to make the moſt of this 
world, to make their own preſent intereſt and happineſs the ſole | 
rule of their conduct. They judge wrong in entertaining ſuch a 
ſettled opinion, where there can be no poſitive proof ; but they act 
right upon their principles. The ſecond are as much to blame, in 
running the riſk of loſing eternal happineſs, and bringing eternal 
deſtruction upon themſelves, only becauſe the evidence for the 
truth of thoſe grand points does not appear to them ſufficiently clear 
and ſtrong ; for, matters of ſuch infinite moment, a leſs degree, nay 
any degree of evidence, ought to govern their conduct ; but grant 
them their premiſes, and their concluſion will be juſt. The third 
fort act as abſurdly, but with ſome difference. The next world is 
inviſible and diſtant; the things of this world are preſent and vi- 
fible ; from whence they conclude, that it is not worth their while 
to trouble themſelves about ſuch matters: They agree with the 
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others in acting very madly, but they differ in this circumſtance, 
that whereas the former act right upon wrong principles, theſe act 
wrong in conſequence of juſt premiſes. It is true, that this world is 
preſent and viſible, but it does not follow from thence, that invi- 
ſible and diſtant things cannot be worth the conſideration of a wile 
man. But theſe laſt fort of fools and madmen, are in every reſpect 
inconſiſtent and inexcuſable; for they act in defiance of their 
ſettled principles; they believe chriſtianity, they publicly profeſs 
their belief of it, and yet daily, hourly, and deliberately contradict 
their faith in their practice. Have the patience to give attention, 
while I enlarge a little upon the monſtrous inconſiſtency of ſuch 
conduct. I have a right to demand this of you, becauſe you ac- 
knowledge that the ſubject is of ſuch vaſt moment, that it demands 
your moſt attentive conſideration. 

The firſt great truth, and foundation of all religion is, the belief 
of a Deity who made you, and made you capable of knowing, and 
contemplating, and imitating his moral perfections; you profeſs 
to believe that reaſon and revelation teach you, that it is your duty, 
and will be your happineſs, ſo to do; and yet, how many nominal 
chriſtians ever think ſeriouſly, how many ſcarce ever think at all, 
about the nature and attributes of this adorable author of their being, 
and fountain of their happineſs ; unleſs it be now and then, when 
they are put in mind of him at church, or in converſation ? You 
profeſs to believe, that this being, infinitely wiſe, juſt, good, and 
powerful, governs the world; and do chriſtians in general act 
agreeably to this perſuaſion? Do they ſubmit and reſign them- 
ſelves to his diſpenſations? No; if they did, whence ſo much 
fretting, ſo much murmuring, ſo much diſtruſt under any aMic- 
tions and difappointments? Whence ſo many indire& means to 
extricate ourſelves, when we believe and acknowledge, that if we 
truſt in him, and apply to him, every thing ſhall work together 
for our good; that he will either remove our difficulties, or ſupport 
us 
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us under them, or reward us for bearing them patiently? You be- 
lieve, that it is your duty privately and publicly to worſhip God, 
as frequently, as attentively, and as fervently as poſſibly you can; 
and yet how many of you never addreſs yourſelves to him in prayer, 
in private, or with your family? How often do you neglect public 
worſhip upon ſuch ſcandalouſly trifling pretences as would not 
hinder you from going to make a common viſit, or taking your 
pleaſure ? And when you are at your devotions, with what inat- 
tention, with what coldneſs and irreverence do you perform them ? 
I do not mean only the poor and illiterate, but perſons of better 
education, and more knowledge ; not excepting ſome of the great 
and the learned. And can ſuch people ſincerely believe that reli- 
gion is the ONE THING NEEDFUL? 

You muſt bear with my honeſt freedom a little longer. Chrif- 
tians believe the Bible to be the word of God ; that it is an ineſtimable 
treaſure of the moſt excellent, the moſt uſeful, and entertaining know- 
ledge; that it contains every thing that is neceſſary to believe and. 
practiſe, in order to our eternal happineſs; that it is both in reſpect 
to the Author, and ſubje& matter of it, worthy of the moſt pro- 
found reverence, and conſtant, and moſt careful peruſal. And do 
Chriſtians in general, like holy David, make it their conſtant ſtudy 
and chief delight? No, they ſeldom look into it, as if it were the 
moſt dull and inſipid, the moſt trifling and uſeleſs book that ever 
was publiſhed. Nay, I hope to be excuſed, on account of an 
honeſt intention, I have too much reaſon to fear, that many ſcho- 
lars, though they occaſionally look into it as Critics and Commen- 
tators, to ſtudy the ſenſe of a difficult paſſage, do not read it daily, 
and practically, to direct their conduct in moral life, and to warm 
their hearts with a feeling ſenſe of piety. But is this ſhewing that 
you believe religion to be the ONE THING NEEDFUL? Would you 
treat any book with ſuch contempt, that taught you an infallible 
way to ſucceſs in trade, to riches and honours? I need not wait 


for 
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for an anſwer. Chriſtianity tells us, and you profeſs your belief of 
it, that the way to eternal life is narrow, and that we muſt ſtrive to 
enter into it; that we have ſtrong paſſions and habits to ſubdue; 
many difficult virtues to acquire; many temptations to ſeduce us ; 
many enemies within our own corrupt hearts to betray us; many 
ſubtle, vigilant, potent enemies from without, to allure and ter- 
rify us; that we are always wreſtling, not only againſt fleſh and 
blood, but againſt principalities and powers, againſt ſpiritual 
wickedneſs in high places ; that we are to be perpetually upon our 
guard againſt the wiles of the devil and his agents, as well as againſt 
the treachery of our corrupt nature; to take heed to our ways, to 
keep the door of our lips, and to watch the ſecret motions of our 
thoughts; and therefore, that the working out of our falvation 
being a thing of ſuch labour and difficulty, as well as infinite im- 
portance, we ought to do it with fear and trembling. But let any 
one look round upon mankind and obſerve, whether their looks 
and actions ſpeak any ſuch ſtate of warfare and danger. Inſtead of 
being anxious for the event of ſo momentous an affair as our 
eternal ſalvation, they look quite eaſy and unconcerned ; in- 
ſtead of being vigilant, they are quite careleſs; inſtead of 
being active, they are quite indolent. And is this behaviour con- 
ſiſtent with a perſuaſion that we think our future welfare Tax 
ONE THING NEEDFUL ? The profeſſors of Chriſtianity declare, 
that they are citizens of another country, that their true riches are 
in heaven, and that their heavenly treaſure will be as durable, and 
inconceivable, as the torments of the wicked ; and yet Chriſtians 
in general are ſo far from having their thoughts ſo full of an immor- 
tality of ſuch a bliſs, as to have it always lie uppermoſt for a con- 
ſtant governing principle, that they ſeldom think of it. Their 
thoughts, their inclinations, their maxims and ſchemes, are all 
fenſual and worldly. One man is wholly intent upon a circle of 
amuſements and diverſions, This is the grand buſineſs of his ani- 
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mal life. Another is as intent upon accumulating wealth, and 
making a family his head and heart are quite full of it. A third 
is wholly poſſeſſed with ambitious deſires; places and honours he 
muſt have, let the means of acquiring them be ever ſo inconſiſtent 
with the precepts of his Religion, and his future happineſs and 
glory. It is impoſſible that ſuch men ſhould think their ſalvation 
THE ONE THING NEEDFUL, when they take ſo little care to ſecure 
it, And yet theſe narrow-minded creatures, I cannot call them 
men, think themſelves, and are thought by others to be, the only 
ſhrewd people, becauſe they value the poor, beggarly concerns of 
this life above thoſe of eternity. O gracious God | whence ariſes 
this ſottiſhneſs ? It is thou only, the ſearcher of hearts, thou knoweſt 
the true cauſe. Do thou take the veil from before our eyes. Break 
the charm that bewitches us. Convince us, that nothing but eter- 
nity deſerves our ſolicitude; that our ſalvation is THE ONE THING 
NEEDFUL, and that whatever does not tend to it is vanity and folly. 
Make us fee more clearly, and know more feelingly, theſe great 
truths. Let them always be uppermoſt in our thoughts, and: give 
them ſuch force and energy, that they may bring forth in us the 
fruits of good living, to thy honour, and the ſalvation of our ſouls. 
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NOT FORSAKING THE ASSEMBLING OF OURSELVES TOGETHER, 
AS THE MANNER OF SOME IS, BUT EXHORTING ONE AN- 
OTHER. . | | 


Ils precept was given by St. Paul in the times of Perſe- 
| cution, which occaſioned many to abſent themſelves from 
religious meetings, for the preſervation of their lives, their 
liberties, and eſtates. We are not under that temptation to neglect 
our duty; yet, in moſt places it is ſhamefully neglected; and men 
are ſo far from exhorting, that they are more apt to diſcourage one 
another by ſpeaking lightly of it. It cannot, therefore, be unſea- 
ſonable, and J hope it will not be unprofitable, if I diſcourſe to 
you upon the three following heads. p 
FIRST, That the forſaking of ſuch aſſemblies is a virtual defection 
from the chriſtian faith, and a renunciation of our religion. 


SECONDLY, That it is a neglect of the neceſſary means of grace, 


without which, we ſhall not be able, or willing, to practiſe 
1 VoI. I. P | the 
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the other duties of religion, or long to preſerve in our minds 
any true ſenſe of it. 


TriRDLY, To enforce the duty of exhorting one another to aſ- 
ſemble ourſelves. | 


FIRST, the forſaking the aſſembling of ourſelves together for 
public worſhip 1s a virtual defection from the chriſtian faith, and 
a renunciation of our religion. 

For what is the end of ſuch aſſemblies, but to make public pro- 
feſſion of our religious opinions; to acknowledge the being, attri- 
butes, and diſpenſations of that God, in whom we believe; our 
relations, and obligations to him, for our creation, preſervation, 
and redemption ? And our refuſing publicly to teſtify this our belief, 
is, in effect, to declare that we do not believe them. There never 
was any people in the world, who believed a God, and yet did not 
publicly worſhip him agreeably to their notions of him. 

The heathens, -however different in their opinions concerning 
their deities, in different countries, agreed in this great article, viz, 
to join together in a public acknowledgement of God, and his pro- 
vidence over them. As they all owed their being, and the conti- 
nuance of it to the power of their creator, they all, as many as 
conveniently could, aſſembled together to teſtify their common 
dependance upon him. As they were conſcious that they had all 
been guilty of many things which were offenſive and diſpleaſing to 
the deity, they united in offering up ſuch oblations and ſacrifices, 
as they thought might be the means of appealing God's anger, and 
averting his judgments. As they believed that he continually in- 
terpoſed to over-rule and govern the affairs of the world, they of- 
fered up their joint and public requeſts, that he would protect and 

bleſs them. This was ſo univerſal a practice, and it is a practice ſo 
agreeable to natural reaſon, that if any one had been known wholly 
to 
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to withdraw himſelf from ſuch religious meetings, he would have 
been deemed an atheiſt, who denied God's being and providence; 
he would have been wondered at as a monſter ; he would have been 
deteſted as an odious and dangerous. perſon ; he would have been 
executed, or baniſhed the ſociety, as one diſqualified for it. 

| The religion of the Jews was different from that of the Heathens, 
but they agreed with them in having aſſemblies, wherein they 
jointly and publicly worſhipped their God, ſuitably to their faith. 
Beſides the truths of natural religion, they were favoured with par- 
ticular revelations of God's nature and will, and they were enjoined 
particular duties and ordinances; in conſequence of which, they 
had thoſe particular revelations publicly read before them, and their 
laws publicly recited : they united likewiſe in the public obſervance 
of their peculiar ordinances. And, can we imagine, that if any 
one among theſe Jews had totally, or generally, abſented himſelf 
from their religious aſſemblies, never, or ſeldom appearing to hear 
the word of their God read, and their laws rehearſed to them; 
never, or ſeldom aſſiſting at the common rites and ceremonies ; 
never partaking with them of the common ordinances of their re- 
ligion : can we imagine, I ſay, that ſuch an one would not have been 
thought, and very juſtly, to haye thereby diſowned his belief of the 
Jewiſh religion ? 

The religion of us Chriſtians is different from that of the EN 
as the Jewiſh religion was different from that of the Heathens. 
We have ſtill more extraordinary diſcoveries of the nature and will 
of God; our duty in the New Teſtament is more particularly ex- 
plained to us, and we have common ordinances, though fewer in 
number, appointed us. Whoever, therefore, after the manner of 
too many nominal Chriſtians, refuſes to appear at our chriſtian aſ- 
ſemblies, there to hear the ſcriptures read and expounded, there 
publicly to profeſs the doctrines, and attend upon the inſtitutions of 
our religion; ſuch an one St. Paul, the inſpired Apoſtle of Jeſus 
Chriſt, ſuch an one the nature and reaſon of the thing, declare to be 
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an apoſtate from the faith, and to have rejected the authority of our 
bleſſed Saviour. If he never, or ſeldom goes to any place of public 
worſhip, nor makes any kind of public profeſſion of ſome religion, 
we have no room to believe that he has any religious opinions at 
all, nor has he any right to the protection and benefits of the com- 
munity, of which he is a member ; becauſe he can give no ſecurity 
to it for his good behaviour, as having no principles, no conſcience 
to bind him to it.. If there be any perſons among us ſo unhappy in 
their education, ſo aukward in their way of thinking, that they can- 
not ſee ſufficient evidence for the truth of revelation after the moſt 
diligent and impartial enquiry, which, however, cannot well be 
ſuppoſed, we will believe them to be in earneſt, when we ſee them 
ſeriouſly apply to Parliament, as all other Diſſenters from the eſta- 
bliſhed religion have done, for the liberty of worſhipping God in their 
own way: But, while they viorſhip no God at all, we are to conſider 
them as perfect Infidels, who deny his exiſtence, or at beſt, as Epi- 
cureans, who deny his providence, both which notions are equally 
abſurd in themſelves, and equally detrimental to ſociety. And yet, 
in oppoſition to the ſentiments of St. Paul, to the reproach of com- 
mon ſenſe, to the great ſcandal and prejudice of our country, men, 
who make no manner of profeſſion of any religion, nay, and who 
openly profeſs that they have none, and make a jeſt of all that have 
any, are not only permitted to call themſelves by the honourable 
name of Chriſtians, not only to enjoy the common privileges of a 
Chriſtian Community, but are admitted, frequently, into the moſt 
reputable ſituations, into places of truſt and power, into the fami- 
liarity and intimacy of the moſt reſpected, beſt beloved friends. 
Thus we ſee that the aſſembling of ourſelves together for public 


worſhip, is ſo eſſential to religion, that a total, or general abſtinence 
from them, for an occaſional attendance, may be reſolved into 


curioſity, or temporal intereſt, and fo conſequently can be no ar- 
gument of our faith, is to be underſtood as a renunciation of it, 
— which 
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which I think is a very ſufficient proof of the great importance of 
the duty. | 

But, as it is in its own nature ſo much of the eſſence of religion, 
that we cannot reaſonably pretend to any religion without it; fo is 
it, likewiſe, a neceſſary means of religion; neceſſary in order to 
preſerve in our minds a true ſenſe of it, and to enable us to perform 
the duties of it And it is a means of religion both in a natural 
and preter- natural way. 

Firſt, It is in itſelf, a natural means of improving our religious 
ſentiments and diſpoſitions.— For, what can more naturally tend to 
give us an awful ſenſe of God, and a love and fear of him, than our 
aſſembling together to acknowledge him with united voices, to be 
the common parent and ſupport of the whole world ? To celebrate 
his adorable perfections, and to pay our joint tribute of thankſ- 
giving for the many inſtances of his goodneſs to us? The very ex- 
erciſe of theſe religious acts will help to increaſe the religious 
thoughts from whence they flow. They act upon each other like 
the ſoul and the body; and, by the help of the ſenſes will produce 
much ſtronger effects than any private meditations, or addreſſes to 
God. In the performance of public, or joint prayer, the looks, 
and geſtures, and voices of the congregation, will excite and in- 
flame in each other pious affections. For inſtance, the united voice 
of a number of people, confeſſing their ſins to God with a proper 
tone of voice, accompanied with ſuitable looks and geſtures, ex- 
preſſive of ſorrow, and ſhame, and fear; this, I ſay, will have a 
much greater effect towards anſwering the proper ends of confeſſion, 
than a private acknowledgement of their ſins is naturally fitted to 
produce; becauſe the condition of the mind, during its union with 
the body, is ſuch, that it neceſſarily receives ſtrong impreſſions 
from external objects. In like manner, the voice of joy and gra- 
titude, in our ſongs of praiſe and thankſgiving, will help to pro- 
duce, or increaſe thoſe emotions and affections, of which they are 


naturally 
\ 
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naturally expreſſive. Iam not now uſing any abſtracted, or difficult 
arguments, but only — what every one of you knows, and 
feels to be true. 

Though theſe be natural means, which, aſſiſted by the ſuper- 
natural influence of God's holy Spirit, will produce their genuine 
effects of piety and virtue; yet, they will not alone anſwer thoſe 
great ends, Grace afliſts natural means, and does not operate 
without them, though it could act as inſtantaneouſly, as when the 


word of God's power ſpake the world into being. But, ſecond 
| cauſes in religious matters will do nothing without the concurrence 


of God, the firſt cauſe of all things. If a perſon, without any de- 
votion, were to be preſent in a congregation, where the moſt ardent 
piety was expreſſed in their looks, their voices, and their geſtures, 
he would as naturally and neceſſarily find himſelf affected, as a man 
is moved by a fine picture, a muſical voice, or a good inſtrument ; 
but, they would not produce any permanent effects towards making 
him a better Chriſtian, without the ſecret operation of the criginal 
fountain of all divine, as well as natural life. The ſame ſpirit 
which firſt moved upon the face of the waters, muſt move upon 
our hearts. The natural means are to our ſouls, like the wood 
upon the altar, which was lighted by the fire that deſcended from 
above. The neceſſity of God's preventing and aſſiſting grace, to- 
wards an acceptable performance of our duty, is plainly aſſerted in 
the tenth article of our church, in theſe words: The condition 
6 of man after the fall of Adam is ſuch, that he cannot turn and 
« prepare himſelf, by his own natural ſtrength, and good works, 
« to faith and calling upon God. Wherefore we have no power to 
% do good works, pleaſant and acccptable to God, without the grace 
6 of God by Chriſt preventing us, that we may have a good will, and 
« working with us when we have that good will.” The fame 
notion runs through our whole Liturgy. I make no doubt but that 
thoſe Heathens, who made ſuch conſiderable advances in the know- 
ledge 
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ledge of God, -and improvements in moral. virtues, had ſome ex- 
traordinary aſſiſtances, though in a much lower degree than good 
Chriſtians enjoy that heavenly gift. When Tully, one of the moſt 
eminent of them, ſays, every extraordinary genius had the benefit 
of ſome divine communications ; it is probable, that under the 
notion of a divine afflatus, or inſpiration, he did not only mean 
ſome preter-natural illuminations to direct the underſtanding, but 
ſome influence to incline the perverſe tendency of the will, and 
mend the depraved affections of the heart, ſince he muſt have 
been ſenſible, that they ſtood in as much need of ſome foreign aid, 
as the intellectual faculties. Some others among them delivered 
this notion in ſtill more expreſs terms. Though the Old Teſtament 
contains no expreſs promiſe of the aſſiſtances of the Spirit, it is 
evident, that the holy men under that diſpenſation had a per ſuaſion 
of ſuch aſſiſtance, and prayed for it. The royal Prophet is a ſtrong 
proof of the fact. He prayed God to open, and turn his eyes; to 
unite and incline his heart ; to make him to go ; to guide and lead 
him; to create in him a clean heart, and renew a right ſpirit 
within him. Solomon alſo ſays, that God giveth wiſdom ; that 
he directs men's paths, and giveth grace to the lowly. But, that 
theſe great advantages were to be enjoyed in fuller meaſure, under 
the Chriſtian covenant of grace and truth, than under the Jewiſh 
diſpenſation, we learn from the Prophecies. Take that remarkable 

one of Jeremiah for an inſtance. I will put my law in their inward, + 
parts, and write it in their hearts ; they ſhall all know me from 
the leaſt of them to the greateſt, But, Ezekiel ſtill more plainly, 
a new heart alſo will I give, and a new ſpirit will I put within you, 
and I will take away the ſtony heart out of your fleſh, and I. will 
put my fpirit within you, and cauſe you to walk in my ſtatutes, and 
ye ſhall keep my judgments, and do them. And that theſe pro- 
phecies do relate to the Goſpel diſpenſation cannot be queſtioned, 
fince Jeremiah's words, to which the others are equivalent, are 


cited. 
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cited and applied to it in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews. Our bleſſed 
Saviour, in his laſt diſcourſe to his diſciples, tells them, that his 
* heavenly Father would give the holy Spirit to every one that aſked 
* him.” Again, he ſays, © my Father and I make our abode with 
* him.” Without me ye can do nothing. Our bodies are ſaid to 
be temples of God, holy habitations to him through the ſpirit, St. 
Paul ſpeaks of the love of God ſhed abroad in our hearts by the 
ſpirit, He prays often for the churches, that God would ftabliſh, 
comfort, and perfe& them, enlighten and ſtrengthen them. It is 
ſaid, that God opened the heart of Lydia, ſo that ſhe attended to 
the things that were ſpoken of St. Paul. And God is faid to work 
in us both to will and to do of his good pleaſure. Theſe, and many 
other places, put it beyond all manner of doubt, that there are 
inward communications from God to the powers of the ſoul, by 
which we are made both to apprehend the truths of religion, to re- 
member and reflect on them, and to conſider and follow them more 
effectually. Some places, indeed, where the gifts of the ſpirit are 
ſpoken of, either prophetically in the Old, Teſtament, by way of 
promiſe by our Saviour in the New, or by way of doctrine, direction, 
exhortation, and comfort, by the Apoſtles, may fignify more im- 
mediately thoſe extraordinary powers of working miracles for the 
eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity ; yet many of them, if not all, that I 
| have cited, are incapable of being reſtrained to thoſe temporary gifts 


which ceaſed after: the eftabliſhment of Chriſtianity, but are equally 
applicable to Chriſtians in general, and muſt relate to the ordinary 


and common exigencies of Chriſtians to the end of the world. But, 
how are we to acquire theſe aſſiſtances of the holy Spirit which are 
thus abſolutely neceſſary to a chriſtian life? Before we can receive 
any nutriment from the ſtock, we muſt become branches by in- 
graftment. Before our carnal nature can receive any new principle 
of ſpiritual life, we muſt be born again of water and the holy Spirit 
at our baptiſm. By this divine inſtitution, we, who were by nature 
dead 
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dead to all good diſpoſitions and reſolutions, acquite an inward 
principle of holineſs; But, as the natural life muſt be ſupported by 
continual ſupplies, and our ſtrength and vigour will be in propor- 


tion to our care in the uſe of the common means of health, fo our 


ſpiritual growth and improvement will keep pace with our endea- 
yours, and upon thoſe ordinances which God has appointed as the 
means of conveying his grace. God doth not inſpire us with the 


knowledge of our duty, as he imparted divine truths to the Apoſtles ; " 


neither will he inſtantaneouſly and irreſiſtibly infuſe good diſpoſi- 
tions into us, as he converted St. Paul. We muſt diligently read, 
and ſeriouſly meditate. Like holy David, we muſt make God's 


law our ſtudy, as often as the neceſſary affairs of life will permit, 


and always upon the Sunday, the day ſet apart, by the authority of 
God and man, for that purpoſe. We muſt commune with our 
hearts in our chambers and be ſtill, retired from the noiſe and buſtle 
of the world ; and then we may be aſſured of God's bleſſing upon 
theſe means of knowledge and improvement : provided always, that 
we aſk for it by diligent prayer. God will give his ſpirit, but it is 
to thoſe who aſk it. Aſk and ye ſhall have, ſeek and ye ſhall find, 
knock and it ſhall be opened unto you; which is a plain declara- 
tion, that, if we obſtinately refuſe, or careleſsly neglect to uſe theſe 


appointed means, viz. Prayer, we are not to expect his grace. But 


public and joint prayer, as it does more honour, ſo it is more ac- 
ceptable to the ſupreme being than private devotion ; and he has 
aſſured us, that he will be more ready to receive, and anſwer thoſe 
petitions. Where two or three are gathered together in his name, 
there is God more immediately preſent by his angels, and by his 
gracious acceptance and influence. Such devotions receive ſtrength, 
not only from their union, but from the ſacredneſs of the place 
where they are offered, and of the perſon who offers them. They 
are both of them, in the moſt ſolemn manner, dedicated to God 


himſelf for that purpoſe; and it would be reaſonable to believe, 
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though he had made no expreſs declaration of his will, that he 
ſhould accompany the obſervance of his own inſtitutions with pe- 
culiar marks of his favour. And, if there can be any one act of 
chriſtian worſhip preferable to another; in its nature more affect- 


ing ; in its inſtitution more ſolemn ; in its effects more beneficial, 
and a greater means of grace; it is the bleſſed Sacrament of our 


Lord's Supper; that divine and awful inſtitution appointed for the 
commemoration of his death, which was the purchaſe of all the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. There we have the cloſeſt union and com- 
munion with Chriſt, of which we are capable in this life. There 
we dwell in him, and he in us; we are one with Chriſt, and he 
with us. There, therefore, we may expect to receive the moſt 
intimate communications of his heavenly grace and favour. 

After what has been ſaid, it can be no wonder to you, if thoſe 
who wilfully and habitually forſake the afſembling themſelves to- 
gether for chriſtian worſhip, which is not only a neceſſary manner 
of profeſſing ourſelyes Chriſtians, but the neceſſary means of pre- 
ſerving a true ſenſe of religion in our minds, and of obtaining the 
divine aſſiſtance, without which we cannot poſſibly be truly reli- 
gious : it can be no wonder, I fay, that ſuch ſhould fall away into in- 
fidelity or immorality ; or that thoſe who ſeldom attend upon public 
worſhip, ſhould be weak in faith, and very imperfect in the diſ- 
charge of their duty. Theſe effects are as natural, as it is for a 

man to die, who takes in no ſuſtenance to ſupport life, and to be 
ſickly, if he does not take enough to keep him in health 

I have left myſelf but little time for the laſt head of this diſcourſe, 
but I muſt bear hard upon your patience, while I ſay ſomething 
upon ſo material a point, as that of the duty of exhorting one an- 
other to a due attendance upon public worſhip. | 

It is a part of our bleſſed Lord's prayer, which ought to be our 
daily prayer, that God's will may be done on earth, as it is in hea- 
ven. The angels in heaven are continually attending upon God to 
receive 
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receive his commands; and if we imitate theſe miniſtring ſpirits in 
their readineſs and alacrity executing their commiſſions from their 
heavenly king, we ſhall exhort one another to repair, as often as 
we can, to the courts of the Lord's houſe, in honour of his moſt 
glorious name, and in obedience to his commands: 
But, Charity, likewiſe requires this of us. A good-natured man 
would be forward to give an ignorant and inadvertent neighbour ad- 
vice in any important affair, or to warn him of any approaching 
danger. Now, I would aſk any man in his ſenſes, what can be of 
greater importance than the public worſhip of our maker, who 
gave us our being, and continually ſuſtains us by his almighty 
power; of our univerſal governor, who by his watchful providence 


preſerves us; of our tremendous judge, who is to paſs an irreverſible 


ſentence upon us at the laſt great and ſolemn audit of the world? 
Or, what greater danger can attend any one than the danger of loſing 
his title to the bleſſings of God's providence, by refuſing publicly 
to acknowledge them ; of loſing the bleſſed influences of God's 
grace, by neglecting the means of obtaining it; of incurring his 


moſt heavy diſpleaſure, by openly ſlighting him? If, therefore, you 7 


have any bowels of compaſſion, it muſt be a concern to you to ſee 
any of your brethren ſo unmindful of their ſecurity, ſo wanting to 
their own happineſs, I will be bold to ſay, that an unconcernedneſs 


on theſe occaſions is a plain proof that men are not, themſelves, 


truly ſenſible of the vaſt importance of religious worſhip, or they 
would leave no arts of perſuaſion unattempted to prevail upon each 
other to attend it. Neighbours would decently remind ; friends 


would kindly and importunately intreat; parents and maſters, in- 


ſtead of ſetting a bad example, would peremptorily command ; 
church-officers would regularly preſent abſenters ; and magiſtrates 

would rigorouſly execute the laws upon them. 
The Clergy are more particularly obliged to be inſtant in ſeaſon 
and out of ſeaſon, whether the people will hear, or whether they will 
Q 2 forbear. 
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forbear. Thou ſhalt in any wiſe rebuke thy neighbour, and not 
ſuffer fin upon him. This is a direction given to all Chriſtians ; 
but the Clergy are commanded to do it with all authority and ſeve- 
rity, and that publicly, where the crime is of a public nature, and 
the remiſſneſs of their people requires a ſharp admonition. But, as 
this is a part of my office very diſagreeable to my temper, ſo I hope 
you will give me no occaſion to exerciſe it. Yet, as I cannot 
wholly acquit you of negle&, eſpecially thoſe of you, who have no 
pretence, from buſineſs, and whoſe duty is to ſet a good example. to 
their inferiors ; thoſe who think it ſufficient to ſerve God on one 
part of the day, and lawfully to indulge and divert themſelves either 
at home or abroad, on the other ; thoſe who take the opportunity 
of doing that on the Sunday which they cannot do on any other day 
without ſome hindrance to their worldly buſineſs ; all ſuch, and 
ſome fuch there are amongſt us, with an earneſtneſs becoming the 
_ greatneſs of their danger, and my concern, but with a tenderneſs 
agreeable to my affection for them, I exhort, I beſeech, I conjure 
them to attend the public worſhip of God as often as poſſible; and 
alſo to ſee that their families do their duty in this great article of it, 
that they may not be partakers with them in this ſinful neglect. 
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PSALM, CXIX. yr. 
IT IS GOOD FOR ME THAT I HAVE BEEN AFFLICTED. 


FAPICTETUS ſums up the whole difficulty of virtue in theſe 
E two words, to BEAR, and FORBEAR. The old Philoſophers 

— differed pretty much in their ſentiments, concerning which 
was the hardeſt, and by conſequence the nobleſt part. 

But, in my opinion the conteſt might ſoon have been ended: — 
he that is proof againſt temptation, and can abſtain from offered 
pleaſures, is certainly a brave man ; but he who, with a calm and. 
_ tranquil mind, can, without repining, refign himſelf to all the 
buffets of miſery and affliction, is ſomething more :—he has ſhook 
off mortality, and all its little imbecilities, and breathes a purer, 
nobler eſſence. 

The character of Curius makes a noble figure in the Roman hiſ- 
tory, who, in the midſt of extreme poverty, refuſed the pompous 
preſents of the Samnites, when his virtue was to be the purchaſe of 
them; but how far is it eclipſed by that of Regulus, who volun-. 
tarily ſubmitted himſelf to the ſevereſt of torments, and poſtponed 
his life to his honour, and the love of his country ? 

Pain is, undoubtedly, the grand antipathy of human nature; nay, 
of nature in general, for the very brutes are as ſtrongly actuated by 
inſtinct, as man by reaſon, to avoid it.— On which account the 
ſanction . 
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ſanction of laws ſeem to be founded, rather on puniſhments than 
rewards. The rack and gibbet will ſometimes prove more effectual 
than all the honours of an empire; and a man may be terrified 
from the commiſſion of an action which half the world would not 
bribe him to abſtain from. 

Epicurus had ſo dreadful a notion of pain, that he taught, that 
the whole of pleaſure conſiſted in a freedom, or vacation from it; 
and a fit of the ſtone made one of Zeno's diſciples cry out, that his 
maſter was a liar, when he told him, * that pain was no evil.” 

In the caſe of Job, Satan ſeems to have ſuch an opinion of the 
efficacy of it, that he ſcruples not to affirm, that all Job's righte- 
ouſneſs could not be proof againſt it ; but that, if he ſhould be 
touched with any ſenſible afflictions, he would preſently change his 
filial behaviour, and inſtead of his uſual praiſes and eulogiums, 
curſe God as the author of his miſeries. | 

Happily for us, who ſhould have loſt an ineſtimable treaſure in 
ſuch an example, he failed in his conjecture; the virtuous man 
| bore every onſet, how violent ſoever, with all the calmneſs of true 
philoſophy, which is founded in Religion, and the fear of God. 

Vet even he could not entirely ſtifle nature—ſtrong as he had 
curbed her—but in the extremity of his anguiſh, how ſolemnly 
does he curſe the day and hour of his birth! how pathetically doth 
he bemoan the diſagreeable union of life and miſery ! and how ar- 
dently doth he pray for death, as a ſtate, with all its uncertainty 
much more eligible than certain affliction. 

The diſciples of our Lord, who long had followed the bleſſed 
wanderer—who had not a place to lay his head; or in other terms, 
no convenience of entertaining them in an hoſpitable and agreeable 
manner; — who had been happy in all his conſolatory precepts, and 
enlivening diſcourſes ; even they, though at firſt active enough in 
their endeavours to reſcue their maſter, if poſſible; yet when they 
ſee him taken, in all probability, to be put to death; when they 
2 ſee 
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ſee that further perſeverance may expoſe them to like dangers ; their 
apprehenſions get the better of their duty, and they all forſake him, 
and flee. Even he who had but juſt before drawn the ſword in his 
defence, is the firſt to diſclaim acquaintance with him; he who but 
a few hours before, had been the forwardeſt and warmeſt in his pro- 
feſſions; * though I ſhould die with thee; yet will I not deny 
ce thee;” when charged with being his friend, moſt ſolemnly, and 
molt ſhamefully diſowns the glorious title. | 

From ſuch conſiderations aroſe that famous queſtion, which was 
ſo long, and ſo ſtrenuouſly agitated by the old philoſophers, —What 
is the origin of evil? From whence proceeds, that which is in 
itſelf ſo pernicious a miſchief, and productive of ſo many more.— 
It is very certain, at leaſt as certain as any thing here can be, that 

afflictions do not always fall with weight on the heads of thoſe, 
whoſe actions ſeem to deſerve them; nor is temporal happineſs an 
infallible conſequence of virtue. 

Since then, there are numbers in this world, who do not deſerve . 
afflictions, and divers crimes are even grounded upon them; ſince 
murmuring, lying, deceiving, and ſtealing, proceed often from pain 
and want, the queſtion is, why is affliction fo frequent? and why 
was that bitter difpenſation, the cup of miſery, ever introduced at 
the banquet of this life ? 

The antient Perſians thinking this inconſiſtent with the divine 
goodneſs, endeayoured to ſolve it, by ſuppoſing the world to be 
ſubject to two contrary principles; the one juſt and benevolent, 
whom they called Oramaſdy ; the other, cruel and malicious, 
named Arimanius ; to the former they imputed all kinds of good; 
and to the latter, every kind of evil. 

This notion was afterwards adopted by a ſe& of Heretics in the 
Chriſtian Church, called Manichees, founded by one Manes, in the- 
third century, who learned it, indeed, from the books of one Tere- 


binthus, 
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binthus, who was by profeſſion a Magian ; the name by which that 
ſe& had formerly been diſtinguiſhed in Perſia. 

Nay, at this very day, it 1s ſaid, that ſome of the Weſtern fn- 
dians continue it fo far, as even to pay a religious worſhip to the 
evil principle, or the devil, in order, as they 1 to engage him 
not to afflict or moleſt them. | 

But, after all, it is certain, that ſuch notions, how plauſtble 
ſoever they may ſeem, proceed not, in reality, from any due con- 
cern for the divine honour, but, in fact, either from ſhort-ſight- 
edneſs and inconſideration, or from the want of a religious enquiry 
into the glorious and aſtoniſhing diſpenſations of that providence by 
which this world is governed. 

For I truſt there is nothing in in it but whit may be ſafely ſolved 
upon other principles, without prejudice to any of the divine 


attributes. 
With reſpe&t, indeed, to moral evil, we may venture to fide 


with them, and allow the evil ſpirit the honour of being the'foun- 
tain of all wickedneſs ; ſince nothing of that kind can proceed from 
God. 

But, as for human evils—our preſent ſubjet—we need not, 
dreadful as they ſeem — ſcruple to aſcribe them to the all-wiſe au- 
thor and diſpoſer of all things. It is very Certain, as the wiſe 
Uzzite obſerved, that affliction cometh not forth of the duſt, 
* neither doth trouble ſpring out of the ground ;” but that what- 
ſoever is done upon earth, God doth it himſelf. It is he who 


** maketh a fruitful land barren ;” that “ killeth as well as giveth 


* life;” and whoſe hand holds the ſcourge, as well as the ſceptre 
of peace, and the horn of plenty. 

We have no leſs authority than his own facred word to confirm 
this; for © Lo! I am the Lord, fays he, and there is none elle : 
« I form the light, and create darkneſs ; I make peace, and create 
© evil, —I, the Lord, do all theſe things.“ | 

N Now 
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Now this, one would think, were a ſufficient motive to make us 
patient and reſigned under afflictions, ſince they are diſpenſed to us 
by the hand of our all-wiſe and almighty Creator, who, by virtue 
of that title, has an undoubted right to diſpoſe of us in ſuch manner 
as he pleaſes. He who gave all, may certainly take away ſome part, 
_ nay, that all, if he ſhall think proper, without the imputation of in- 
juſtice, ** Shall we therefore receive good at the hand of God, 
* and ſhall we not receive evil?” Well! ſaid Eli, in ſuch a junc- 
ce ture, it is the Lord; let him do what ſeemeth him good.” 

Should it then be his gracious will to viſit us with the rod of 
affliction, with pains or poverty, that were our ſureſt and only re- 
fuge. © The potſherds might ſtrive with the potſherds of the 
earth; but woe to him that ſtriveth with his maker!“ But far be it 
from the Almighty to have pleaſure in the miſery of his creatures ! 
We know, that he doth not” affli& willingly, nor grieve the 
« children of men.” How long has he born with repeated inſults 
and impieties, and with-held himſelf even from juſt and righteous 
vengeance! 

What ſhall we ſay then? muſt we not neceſſarily conclude, that 
theſe are not ills, even when they light upon a righteous man, 
but rather ſignal marks of the divine favour and goodneſs ? Nay, 
we muſt be very hardened indeed, if alittle conſideration will not 
demonſtrate to us, that “it is always good for us to have been 
*« afflicted.” - 
How noble is that paſſage of Seneca, a heathen, but a true phi- 
loſopher ! „Vice and wickedneſs, which are real evils, God never 
e ſuffers the virtuous man to be viſited with.” Why then does he 
meet with ſuch ſevere trials as poverty, baniſhment, and the like ? 
« For a leſſon to others :—he is born but for an example.” 

| Suppoſe God thus expoſtulating with him; What haſt thou to 
complain of, thou, whoſe delight is in virtue? I have loaded 
others with falſe happineſs; I have decked them with gold, and 

. R ſilver, 
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filver, aud precious ſtönes! ? Internal ſatisfaction they have none; their 
happineſs is neither ſolid or ſincere: I have given thee bleſſings certain 
and permanent ; I have taught thee to deſpiſe what the generality of 
mankind fear, and to look with contempt on what they covet. You 
make not, indeed, a pompous appearance ; your happineſs is within 
yourſelf. I have expoſed you to cares, ſorrows, and afflictions ; ; but 
I have enabled you to bear them all. 

hut to proceed; affliction ſometimes becomes abſolutely neceſſary 
to bring us to a true ſenſe of our own condition, which ſorne acci- 
dents of life tend but too much to make us forget. * Before I was 
« troubled, I went wrong, ſays the Pfalmiſt, but now I have kept 
« thy word; from which he very wiſely concludes, in the words 
of the text, that it was good for him that he had been afflicted.” 
There is not ſo ſure a conſequence of proſperity as pride and 
haughtineſs of ſoul, Men who have been uſed to be denied nothing, 


are apt to think they have an indiſputable right to every thing, 


They who have been always accuſtomed to command, hardly know 
the meaning of the word obedience, except when it is to be uſed to- 
wards themſelves. | 

It was remarkably the caſe of the Iſraelites; it was only in 
their diſtreſs that they called upon the Lord ;—in their affliction 
* they will ſeek me early; faith the Lord, by his ſervant Hoſea. 
And indeed, it was often the ſole end of thoſe diſtreſſes to engage 
them ſo to do; for they were exceeding apt to abuſe proſperity ; 
this propenſity Moſes ſeems to be very ſenſible of, by ſo ſolemnly 
cautioning them againſt it. When thou ſhalt have eaten, and art 
« full, fays he, then beware, leſt thou forget the Lord.” This we 
have in the ſixth chapter of Deuteronomy ; and it is again, and ra- 
ther more largely repeated in the eighth. Agur, in the book of 
Proverbs, prays againſt proſperity as a kind of curſe, for this re- 
markable reaſon, ** leſt, ſays he, I be full, and deny thee, and fay, 
<« who is the Lord?“ we have a notable inſtance” of this in Nebu- 


chadnezzar ; 
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chadnezzar; he ſaw himſelf at the head of a great and opulent 
monarchy; he wantoned in plenty, and was honoured by men, 
| almoſt to adoration. The height turned his brain; he fanſied him- 
ſelf I know not what, till God Almighty checked his career, and 
by ſevere afflictions brought him back to his ſenſes. In him we 
alſo ſee the happy effect of thoſe afflictions; for great as he now 
fanſied himſelf, he is quickly glad to confeſs © the everlaſting do- 
e minion of God, that all the inhabitants of the earth are as nothing 
„e before him, and that thoſe that walk in pride, he is able to 
te abalſe.” 

Even David, the man after God's own heart, confeſſes, as we 
before obſerved, that before he was afflicted he went wrong.” 

Afflictions then ſerve to theſe two ſpecial purpoſes ; firſt, to give 
us a due ſenſe of our own weakneſs and dependency; and then to 
illuſtrate the excceding great power and majeſty of God, with whom 
our greateſt ſtrength is but weakneſs, our deepeſt wiſdom ignorance 
and folly. ” 

And it is alſo certain, that theſe ends could no ways elſe be ſo well 
anſwered ; additional happineſs would be an additional obduracy. 
Pride would ſtop our ears to perſuaſion, and nothing but the rod 
could awake us to reaſon and obedience. And fince thoſe only muſt 
be the foundations of our eternal and eſſential happineſs, we are 
under a neceſſity of concluding, that we are never afflicted, but for 
our advantage, and that it is of very faithfulneſs and compaſſion 
*© that God cauſes us to be troubled.” ” 

Sometimes we are viſited, to prevent us from crimes which we 
are about to commit ; and thus by a ſhort trial of temporal calami- 
ties, we are often ſecured from eternal miſery. 

And ſometimes by way of puniſhment for crimes actually com- 
mitted ; when we may think ourſelves happy if we can get off for 
the ſevereſt tortures here, in lieu of what we might have expected 
hereafter, and I hope I do not err in this concluſion ; for great is 
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the mercy of God; „he will not always chide, neither will he 
* keep his anger for ever.” 

I have often thought, that there is a great deal of kindneſs and 
charity in David's curſes, bitter as they ſeem ; he wiſhes to his 
_ greateſt enemies no other than what, as he tells us, he has felt to 

his advantage, namely, temporal afflictions, the end of which he 
generally prays may be, that they may be convinced of the divine 
ſovereignty, © and know, that God ruleth in Jacob, and unto the 
* ends of the earth.” 

They are indeed, ſometimes pretty ſtrongly expreſſed ; but that 
is a peculiarity of the language; a thing frequent in all the oriental 
writings ; and to take them in the full meaning of the letter, were 
to do an unpardonable violence to the character of that pious and 
juſt prince. | 
Another great, and indeed merciful end is beſt anſwered by 
affliction, —that is, to draw our attention from this world, which 
God never intended for our continuing city, and which an unin- 
terrupted ſcene of proſperity might ſo endear to us, that we might 
not wiſh for, ſcarce ſo much as think of, that future happineſs 
which he graciouſly deſigned us, and which by conſequence, our 
indifference would hazard the lofs of. We might be weak enough 
to ſit down contented here, and barter heaven for a gew-gaw play- 
thing. | 

The Iſraelites in Egypt were a kind of type of this diſpoſition, as 
their afflictions were of human miſery in general; in the firſt we ſee 
the violence of our propenſity to preſent eaſe and pleaſure, preferable 
to'even far greater in futurity. In the latter, the unbounded mercy 
of God, who kindly removes all the bars and blocks which we throw 
in our own way, and endeavours to make us happy, even in ſpite 


of ourſelves. 
While our lives are eaſy and pleaſant, we think as little of hea- 
ven, nay, of death indeed, as they did of Canaan, We plant, we 

build, 
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build, and lay a noble ſcheme of pleaſure in our ſordid Egypt, and 
do not extend one wiſh beyond it, till ſome alarming affliction 


daſhes our cup, and convinces us that this is not the ſeat of our 
repoſe. Thus does it again become a happy means, not only of 
weaning us from our fooliſh fondneſs for this world ; but alſo of 
diverting our proſpect another way, and directing our ſearch to a 
place where true joys are to be found, and ſuch as ſhall not be liable 
to thoſe frequent and ſharp alloys, to which every thing ſublunary 


is expoſed. 
This is natural; for pleaſure is the univerſal aim, as well as pain 


the univerſal antipathy. Thus, when a man finds it is impoſlible 
for him to be happy here, if he be not a mere ideot, he will ear- 
neſtly ſet about endeavouring to ſecure himſelf a place in which he 
may be happy hereafter. 

For my own part, I cannot conceive a greater misfortune that 
could happen to man than to be compleatly happy here, to have his 
© portion as the Pſalmiſt expreſſes it—in this life.” For it is 
certain, ſuch a ſtate would be apt to ſtagger the ſtrongeſt faith, and 
to raiſe a ſuſpicion whether there were, indeed. any occaſion for an 
hereafter. 

We ſee the conſequence of this, in the caſe of the rich man in 
the parable; he is forced to put up with the bitter reffection of hav- 
ing had his day, whilſt Lazarus, after a ſhort purgation of afflic- 
tions, takes poſſeſſion of a portion which ſhall never fail him. 

Here then let us hold: that affliction, ſo far from being an evil, 
is a very ſtrong and evident inſtance of God's affection for us; the 
greateſt good we can even conceive and that, happy is the man 
* whom God correcteth.“ . 

When our natural parents corrected us, it was certainly with the 
ſole view of making us wiſer and better, and by conſequence; 


happier men. The ſucceſs has always proved it. © A child, left 
| Cs to. 
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to himſelf, bringeth his parents to ſhame ; but the rod and re- 
«© proof give wiſdom.” 

Can we then ſuppoſe, that the correction of that indulgent parent 
can be leſs beneficial ; or that he, whoſe tenderneſs exceeds their's 
as far as his wiſdom ever afflicts us, but for ſome wiſe and merciful 
end? 

« Gold is tried in the fire; men in the furnace of adverſity ;” 
from which they both return, with additional ſplendour and value, 
Miſery is as natural to us, as it is for the © ſparks to fly upwards ;” 
but when he hath tried us, we ſhall come forth as gold.” 

There is another very uſeful property of affliction, which I can by 
no means omit taking notice of, and that is, that it creates in us a 
compaſſionate ſenſe of the miſeries of our fellow creatures, and a 
_ readineſs to relieve their diſtreſſes. When we have taſted of mi- 
ſeries ourſelves, we ſhall be much more ready to pity others, than if 
we had never been troubled. The poor man finds no where ſo little 
comfort and relief, as at the door of the rich and the great, whoſe 
ſtation has never given them leave to know, or even gueſs at the 
extreme bitterneſs of want. On the contrary, it is natural for every 
one to pity in others thoſe afflictions, and thoſe moſt, which they 
have felt themſelves, or apprehend they may feel. A man who has 
been racked with the gout or ſtone, imagines his pain in a manner 
rene wed at the bare mention of them in another perſon. 

I have read of ſome, who being troubled with particular dit 
tempers, have built hoſpitals for the relief of ſuch as ſhould be af- 
flicted with the like. 

Thus this mighty bugbear, which ſtartles all nature at a diſ- 
tance, when we come to view her nearer, loſes all her deformity: 
W hen we behold her in this light, we conſider her no longer as a 
| hideous and affrighting fury, but rather as an attendant angel, who 


kindly recals our wandering ſteps, and directs them in that ſole 
path, which muſt lead us to our eternal reſt. 


Whether 
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Whether afflictions be ſent for the puniſhment of ſome miſde- 
meanor, or only for the trial of our virtue, and obedience ; whether 
to check our own vain opinion of ourſelves, or to raiſe our faint 
and languid ideas of the ſupreme being ; whether to withdraw our 
miſguided affections from the vanities of this world, and to awaken 
us to a contemplation of the ſincere enjoyments of heaven, or to 
excite in us thoſe neceſſary virtues which muſt entitle us to them; 
we cannot, in · any one inſtance, diſcover a ſingle mark of wrath, 
reſentment, or ill-will in the Almighty ; but rather an aſtoniſhing 
overflow of love, mercy, and compaſſion. 

If we need any further motives to a patient endurance of theſe 
viſitations, let us look back on the bright examples which have gone 
before us; let us ſee with what firm reſolution, what pious reſig- 
nation, what calmneſs, nay rather, what chearfulneſs, numbers 
have already trod this painful wine-preſs ; and let thoſe conſide- 
rations provoke, or at leaſt ſhame us to the imitation. How noble 
is the behaviour of holy Job, under the ſevereſt and moſt trying cala- 
mities ! In him we have a true inſtance of afflicted virtue; ſince his 
miſeries were profeſſedly nothing more than for the trial of his pa- 
tience and obedience; no viſitation for paſt crimes, no check or 
memorandum to his duty, a thing which his compleat piety and 
integrity exempted him from the need of; yet how calmly does he 
bear it all, and even vindicate the juſtice of God to his wife and 
others, who cruelly refle& upon him on account of his misfortunes. 
Let us conſider the unparallelled ſufferings of the bleſſed Saints and 
Martyrs ; and alſo the unequalled conſtancy with which they bore 
them. Laſtly. let us look on the great Author and Finiſher of 
our Faith,” who endured ſach a variety of ſorrows without a mur- 
mur; but even in the extremity of his agony, © when his ſoul was 
* exceeding ſorrowful, even unto death,” and his pores tranſpired: 
blood, we hear him breathing out this pious ſubmiſſion : F ather, 
not my will, but thine be done,” Let us farther, like him, look 


forward 
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forward to the reward that is ſet before us, which we are allowed to 
do, that we may by all means, *©* with patience run the race that is 
ce ſet before us, however thorny it may be; that, when we 
te have been tried, we may receive the crown of life, which the 
Lord hath promiſed to them that love him.” 

May God of his infinite mercy include us in that happy company ! 
to whom be all honour, glory, and praiſe, might, majeſty, and 
dominion, both now, and for evermore. Amen. 
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The Parable of the Prodigal Son. 


LUKE; IF. © in. 


1 WILL ARISE, AND GO TO MY FATHER, AND WILL SAY UNTO 


HIM, FATHER, I HAVE SINNED AGAINST HEAVEN, AND BEFORE 
THEE, | 


AND AM NO MORE WORTHY TO BE CALLED THY SON : MAKE 
ME AS ONE OF THY HIRED SERVANTS. 


HE Parable from whence our text is taken, is, doubtleſs, . 
not only as remarkable, but as beautifully deviſed, as any 


of thoſe which were delivered by our bleſſed Saviour; and 
no allegorical performance of the wiſeſt pagan philoſopher can ſtand 
in the leaſt competition with this elegant fiction. —It is adorned and 
beautified with the moſt glowing colours; it is carried on, and con- 
ducted with the moſt profound wiſdom ; and there is a beautiful 
order and harmony which runs through every part, as well as 
through the whole :—moreover, there is ſo ſtrict an affinity between 
the things delineated and their ſymbols, that the moſt enlarged ca- 
pacity will admire, and the weakeſt will be able to diſcern the leſſon 
of inſtruction that lies concealed under ſo fine a veil, | 
In this Parable, we have the miſeries, and fatal conſequences of 
intemperance and exceſs, repreſented to us with full teſtimony, and, 


as it were, with ocular demonſtration. —But after our com paſſionate 
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regard for the ill conduct and licentiouſneſs of the Prodigal has been 
pathetically excited, what a ſecret ſatisfaction mult it be to every 
truly benevolent mind to obſerve the firſt dawning of good ſenſe 
and ſerious reflection in the young libertine ! with what ſolid reaſon, 
and with what ſincerity of heart, does every pious man rejoice at 
that unfeigned ſorrow and contrition of his; at thoſe ſolemn vows 
and reſolutions of amendment, which are attended, as we are told 
in the ſacred ſcriptures, with expreſſions of joy, and exultation in 
heaven itſelf! _ a 

After this, what a lively repreſentation have we of paternal fond- 
neſs and indulgence! The moſt prevailing, the moſt powerful paſ- 
ſions of human nature are here drawn in the ſtrongeſt colours. 
With what pleaſure and attention do we reflect on the readineſs of 
the fond and relenting parent, to take his long undutiful fon into 
favour again, and to bury in oblivion his paſt offences! how exu- 
berant is the father's goodneſs to the young man upon his melting 
into tears, and making his humble ſubmiſſion ! how ſoon is his 
pardon ſealed, even before he has time to make the formal acknow- 
ledgement which he propoſes in our text, namely, Father, I have 
ſinned againſt heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to. be called thy ſon, make me as one of thy hired ſervants. 

Thus having given you a tranſient idea of the nature and beauty 

of the Parable, we ſhall raiſe the two following practical obſerva- 
tions from it. 


In the FIRST place then, it is evident, beyond all diſpute, that 
the pleaſures of ſin, however alluring they may prove for a 
while, are, ſooner or later, attended with the ſevereſt ſtings 
of conſcience, diſtraction, and remorſe. And 


SECONDLY, That thoſe who fall into ſuch ſins as are of the 
deepeſt dye, it they will but ſtrive to recover themſelves by a 
timely 
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timely repentance, may have good ground to hope for mercy 
and forgiveneſs, | 


Firſt then, Lam bo ſhew, that the pleaſures of fin, however al- 
luring they may prove for a while, are, ſooner or later, attended 
with the ſevereſt ſtings of conſcience, diſtraction and remorſe. . 

When our firſt parent Adam had once tranſgreſſed the poſitive 
commands of the Almighty ; when he had once loſt his innocence, 
by indulging his vicious appetite, and too weakly complying with 
the repeated ſollicitations of his fair companion, —notwithſtanding 
every circumſtance of life ſeemed to conſpire to his ſatisfaction.— 
how ſoon did he run to the thickets to conceal himſelf when his 
Maker called him! What could induce him to ſhun the divine pre. 
ſence, with ſo much ſhame and confuſion, in the cool of the even- 
ing, who knew no ſuch paſſion at the dawn of the very ſame day = 
What could create ſuch a ſudden alteration in the maner of his con- 
duct? The change that was thus wrought upon him, muſt, doubt- 
leſs, proceed from ſome internal cauſe, for all without was till the 
ſame. He was ſtill in the poſſeſſion of his terreſtrial paradiſe ; till 
ſurrounded with all the pleaſures of ſenſe. The melody of a thouſand 
little tuneful birds ſtill charmed his ear ; the flowers breathed the 
ſame ambroſial fragrance as before; the cool and gentle breezes 
fanned the air, and every thing in nature ſmiled around him. What 
then, I fay, could prompt him to fly from his indulgent benefactor 
with ſuch horror and amazement ? It was the painful and gloomy 
reſult alas! of conſcious guilt, and an awful apprehenſion of being 
removed from his happy ſituation, as a juſt puniſhment due to his 
demerits. | 

And in like manner, every one of us, when we are once made 
ſenſible of the nature and guilt of our tranſgreſſions, will, and can- 

not but be full of dreadful apprehenſions, not only with reſpect to 
- the Jaller and goodneſs, the omniſcience and infinite power, but 
S 2 the 
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the grandeur and majeſty of that God, in oppoſition to whoſe divine 
injunctions they were preſumptuouſly committed. And he that is 
ſo thoroughly convinced of his imprudence and ill conduct, ought 
doubtleſs, fincerely to be concerned, and with the utmoſt confuſion 
of face to lament his manifold fins and egregious follies; to condemn 
himſelf for acting ſo diſingenuouſly, and ſo inconſiſtent with reaſon, 
by giving an unjuſt provocation to the beſt of his friends, and cre- 
ating to himſelf a moſt formidable enemy. 

And from hence it is manifeſt how miſerable a purchaſe, how diſ- 


advantageous a bargain fin is; for if men will indulge themſelves in 
the commiſſion of it without reſtraint, the beſt that can be ſaid of it 
is this, that how ſweet and pleaſing ſoever to a vicious palate the en- 
joyments of {in may ſeem to be, they are, in effect, the moſt deadly 
poiſon, and prove at laſt bitterneſs in the belly, and the gall of aſps 

within the bowels. For God Almighty has in no wiſe left us with- 
out a monitor of his own indignation and diſpleaſure againſt our fins, 
and of the danger we run if we wilfully perſiſt in a ſtate of impe- 
nitence, and are determined to purſue our unlawful pleaſures at all 
adventures. The very conſcience which is planted in every man's 
boſom, is an everlaſting remembrancer, if he will but duly give at- 
tention to its ſecret admonitions. That reaſon, with which God 
has endowed the generality of mankind, if they will but abide by 
her impartial ſentence, will be judge between them and him,. and 
give it againſt them; the checks of their own conſcience, unleſs 
they are determined to ſtifle them, are every moment alarming, and 
urging them by a fincere repentance, to flee from the wrath to 
come. The Almighty, therefore, as is evident, hath ſet life and 
death, good and evil, before us : he moſt graciouſly invites us to the 
one, and moſt compaſſionately warns us of the other. Such is the very 
frame of our natural conſtitutions, that our own hearts are our firſt 
accuſers, when we comply with thoſe fins which too eaſily beſet us; 
when the inward ſenſe of our own fouls gives us timely intimation 


of 
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of that danger, and thoſe miſeries to which we are too viſibly ex- 
poſed; and at the ſame time, not only directs us to the moſt effectual 
remedy, but prompts us to make a ſpeedy application of it, be- 
fore it be too late: if therefore, ſtill ſeeing, we will not ſee, and 
ſtill hearing, we will not hear, nor underſtand, leſt we ſhould be 
converted and healed; our own reaſon and conſciences will bear 
witneſs againſt us at the laſt day, that we have wilfully rejected the 
offers of grace and mercy ; that we have wronged our own ſouls; 
and that we can juſtly blame no one but ourſelves, ſhould we 
unhappily ſtand convicted; ſince, in effect, damnation is the por- 
tion which we ourſelves have choſen to inherit. LR 
I proceed now, in the ſecond place, to ſhew, from what is ſug- 
geſted by the example in the text, that thoſe who fall even into ſuch 
{ins as are of the deepeſt dye, if they will but ſtrive to recover them- 
ſelves by a timely repentance, may have good ground to hope for 
mercy and forgiveneſs. Se 
Every man, indeed, ſhould make it his principal care and con- 
cern to avoid all notorious crimes, ſuch as cannot be committed, 
but in direct oppoſition to the dictates of his own conſcience, be- 
cauſe they leave the finner in an open way to proceed without con- 
troul, from one evil practice to another, till he hath filled up the 
meaſure of his iniquity. This is demonſtrable from the ſwift pro- 
greſs which the Prodigal made in wickedneſs, after he was once 
engaged in the pleaſures of ſin, and gave a looſe to all his ſenſual 
appetites without the leaſt reſtraint: nor did he ſee through his 
folly, till he was driven to the laſt extremity, and wanted not only 
the conveniences, but the common neceſſaries of life. Men ought, 
therefore, to keep a ſtrict guard over their hearts, and uſe their ut- 
moſt endeavours to keep clear of all ſuch flagrant offences, becauſe 
they are attended with worſe and more fatal conſequences, than 
can well be imagined. And if any one, like our young libertine, 
ſhould be fo unhappy as to fall into all, or any of the temptations 
which 
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which he did, and ſhould be overpowered by them, he ſhould con- 


nder, before it be too late, that he ſtands on a very dangerous pre- 
cipice, and that, if he ſhould dare to proceed, his ruin is unavoid- 
able. For which reaſon, he muſt ſtrive with all his might, to de- 
liver his ſoul from the ſnare, whilſt it is in his power, or other- 
wiſe he will find himſelf chained down to the oar, and obliged to 
do all the drudgery that the devil, his taſk-maker, ſhall think proper 
to impoſe upon him. 

This will be the fatal effects of a confirmed habit in any known 
and preſumptuous fin. But of all the vices to which the young and 
unthinking are addicted, that of lewd company is the moſt dan- 
gerous. There is no fin whatever that diſarms a man ſo ſoon, or 
throws him at a greater diſtance from the influences of divine grace: 
Solomon gives us a very lively image of the miſery and flavery of 
ſuch a Prodigal, who was caught in the toils of an artful proſtitute, 
He goeth after her, ſays he, as an ox to the ſlaughter; or, as a 
*« fool to the correction of the ſtocks, till a dart ſtrike through his 
ce liver; — as a bird hafteth to the ſnare, and knoweth not that it is 
« for his life.” His folly and reproach, his loſs of health, and the 
waſte of his ſubſtance, the afflicting cares of the moſt tender and 
indulgent parents, the earneſt ſollicitations of the moſt affectionate 
friends, have no power or influence over him. He gratifies every 
appetite without controul, is as inſenſible as a brute, and wilfully 
blind, till he ſees himſelf ruined beyond recovery. And then, at 

the laſt, he begins to mourn; and happy it is for him, if he ever 
begins, when his fleſh and body are conſuming, and perhaps too, 
when he is ſinking into his filent grave. Then, indeed, with a 
figh, he expoſtulates with himſelf in the following pathetic manner. 
* How have I hated inſtruction, and how has my heart deſpiſed 
ce reproof O! that J had obeyed the voice of my teachers, and in- 
* clined mine ear to them that inſtructed me! I was almoſt in all 
evil, in the midſt of the congregation and aſſembly.” And true 
. | beyond 
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beyond all contradiction, it is, that ſuch as give a looſe to criminal 
engagements, find themſelves ſooner or later involved in all manner 
of inconveniences, to their laſting infamy and reproach. And there- 
fore, the caution given us by the wiſe man, is not only applicable 
in this ſenſe, but that which is worſe than this. Let not thine 
« heart incline to her ways. Go not aſtray in her paths; for ſhe 
« hath caſt down many wounded : yea, many ſtrong men have been 
« ſlain by her. Her houſe is the way to hell, going down to the 
% chambers of death.” “ 

He therefore, that would keep himſelf innocent, and free from 
the moſt flagrant and enormous offences, muſt give a check to the 
violence of this furious paſſion, which hurries a man headlong he 
knows not whither. However, though a man cannot poflibly take 
fire into his boſom without being burnt, in ſome greater or leſs de- 
gree; yet it is poſſible for him to ſhake it out again, and by that 
means prevent his being abſolutely conſumed. And this is a duty 
incumbent on every one to do, who has followed too cloſely the 

ſteps of the Prodigal in our text. Let us then, upon the firſt ap- 
prehenſion of guilt, endeavour to break the bonds aſunder, before 
the habit is grown too ſtrong to be conquered, and the Spirit of 
God too much grieved to aid and aſſiſt us. To this end we ought. 
to break away at once from ſuch deſtructive company, and renounce - 
all further converſe or acquaintance with them. We ſhould retire : 
within ourſelves, we ſhould mortify our bodies, and ſubdue our 
paſſions, by daily faſtings, and other wholſome ſeverities, till by 
prayer and ſupplication, we have driven the unclean ſpirit out of our 
fouls; but above all, we ſhould humble ourſelves in the fight of 
the Almighty, by the confeſſion of our fins with a lowly, penitent, 
and obedient heart: we ſhould be earneſt and importunate with 
him, for a full and free remiſſion of our paſt offences, and for 
a ſufficient ſupply of his heavenly grace, to enable us to reſiſt and 
overcome all temptations of the like nature for the time to come; 


we. 
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we ſhould preſerve in our minds ſuch a ſtrong and lively ſenſe of all 
our former tranſgreſſions, as may always fill us with a jealous fear, 


and a careful vigilance over our future conduct, and by that means, 


effectually ſecure ourſelves from falling into the ſame ſnare; and 


with theſe promiſing ſymptoms of a ſincere ſorrow and contrition 


for our fins, and a firm and ſteady reſolution to amend our lives, 
even at the worſt, we may have ſome comfortable aſſurance of being 
taken into favour, and having all our tranſgreſſions blotted out, 


and buried in oblivion. 


And we have, indeed, an expreſs encouragement for this hope, 
from the caſe of king David, recorded in the Old Teſtament, as 
well as from the warm reception of the Prodigal upon his humili- 
ation in the parable before us. For when David, upon a due ſenſe 
of the aggravation of his fins, faid unto Nathan, „I have ſinned 
« apainſt the Lord; the Prophet ſaid unto the royal penitent, leſt 
he ſhould be overwhelmed with grief, and deſpair of forgiveneſs, 
« the Lord alſo hath put away thy fin: thou ſhalt not die.“ How- 
ever, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that David's pardon was not thus ſigned 
upon very eaſy terms, but that the depth of his ſorrow and contri- 
tion was in ſome meaſure proportioned to the enormous quality of 
his complicated crimes. And by his own account we find, that the 
completion of his repentance coſt him abundance of prayers, floods 
of tears, and an infinite number of gloomy apprehenſions. In ſome 
of his penitential Pſalms, he expreſſes the warmeſt paſſions, and 


emotions of one, whoſe ſpirit was almoſt broken, and juſt ſinking 


under the weight of a heavy load of guilt, and yet ſeeking for reſt 
in the ſure and certain hope of mercy and acceptance upon his 
thorough reformation, and earneſt endeavours of amendment. 

And now, ſince there is no one ſo holy and good, as to be pure 
in the fight of God; and ſince the moſt enormous offender may, 
by a ſincere repentance, meet with favour and acceptance; we ſhall 


conclude this diſcourſe with a word or two of exhortation. 
Let 
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Let none of us be ſo obſtinate and imprudent, as to run into the 
exceſſes of our wanton Prodigal in the Text, and copy that part of 
his condu which ought to be avoided : neither, if we have been 
guilty of the like acts of madneſs and folly, let us decline that other 
part, wherein his example is ſet before us for our improvement 
and imitation. Let us be ſure, however, to repent with the ſame 
demonſtrations of ſincerity, with the ſame teſtimonies of an inward 
dread, and awakened horror of our guilt ; with the ſame pious re- 
ſolutions to accept of the meaneſt poſt in our incenſed father's houſe, 
and to have a conſtant guard on our behaviour for the future. By 
ſuch humble deportment, ſuch an utter deteſtation and abhorrence 
of our former follies, we may be encouraged to cheriſh a well- 
grounded hope of having our fins covered, and the ſtain of them 
blotted out in the day of the Lord Jeſus. 

Let us exhort one another to reflect ſeriouſly on the infirmities of 
our frail natures, and make our humble applications to the Almighty 
for his gracious aſſiſtance. Lord, what is man! how capable is he 
of aCting againſt the dictates of his own conſcience! what is reaſon, 
when blinded by paſtion | what is ſinful fleſh and blood, when 
under temptation ! what is nature, unaſſiſted by grace] do thou 
be our keeper, and our guide; and prevent us, O Lord, from 
falling. Deſert us not, though we ſhould go aſtray, and by our 
ſins and follies put ourſelves out of thy divine protection. Do thou 
reſtore us, when, by our wilful blindneſs, we run into temptation, 
and enable us to walk in thy ways; do thou awaken us when we 
are indulging ourſelves in eaſe and ſenſual ſecurity; and when our 
hearts are too much hardened through a ſtubborn habit of fin, do 
thou mollify them into repentance by ſuch methods as thy Holy 
Spirit ſhall think moſt convenient ; fince, if we will but purify our- 
ſelves, and make us clean; if we will but put away the evil of our 
doings from before our eyes; if we will ceaſe to do evil, and learn 
to do that which is juſt and honourable; we have thy moſt gracious 


promiſe, that though our ſins be as ſcarlet, yet ſhall they be as 
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white as ſnow ; though they be red like crimſon, they ſhall be as 
the fineſt wool : and though our offences may be as numerous as the 
ſands on the ſea-ſhore, yet if we will but turn away from the wick- 
edneſs we have committed, we ſhall fave our ſouls alive. 


Which, that we may all do, God of his infinite mercy grant, 
through the merit and mediation of his ever- bleſſed ſon, Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord, to whom with the Father, and the Holy Spirit, be 
aſcribed, as is moſt juſtly due, all honour and power, might, ma- 
jeſty, and dominion, now and for evermore. Amen, 
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HY KINGDOM COME. 


HESE words are part of that prayer, which our Lord, at 
[ their requeſt, taught his Diſciples, and which he gave 


them as a pattern, whereby they were to frame their 
liturgies and devotions: Accordingly, the whole of it hath been 
preſerved by the Chriſtian Church with the utmoſt care and faith- 
fulneſs ; hath been had in the moſt religious eſteem and veneration, 
and uſed with the greateſt advantage and ſucceſs. So that were 
there nothing elfe to recommend it, had it not all the marks and 
characters of a divine compoſition, as to matter, form, and phraſe ; 
did it not breathe forth a ſpirit of moſt exalted devotion and cha- 
rity ; was it not {0 familiar as to be underſtood by the meaneſt capa- 
city, and fo ſhort as to be kept in mind by the moſt barren memory; 4 
I fay, had it not all theſe excellencies to recommend it ; yet, me- 
thinks, the name it bears, and the divine author of it are enough to 
warrant the uſe, and derive the higheſt reverence upon it. 
Jeſus Chriſt compoſed it, and with his own mouth delivered it 
to his Diſciples ; he gave it his ſanction, and preſcribes it as a per- 
petual form for their uſe and imitation: for we read, Luke xi. I. 
When one of his Diſciples ſaid unto him, Lord teach us to pray, 
as John alſo taught his Diſciples, he immediately ſabjoins, when 
1 2 ye 
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ye pray, ſay, or, as it is in the words foregoing the text, after this 
manner pray ye. 

It is not my deſign in this diſcourſe any further to aſſert the ex- 
cellency of this divine form of prayer; nor will I ſtand to prove the 
antiquity, uſefulneſs, and benefit of preſcribed forms of devotion, 
from this pattern of our Saviour Chriſt ; nor do I intend to explain 
the other petitions of which it is made up, but ſhall confine myſelf 
to this, Thy Kingdom come. Now the full importance, and prac- 
tical force of it, may, as I conceive, be ſufficiently exglained under 
two heads of enquiries, whereby every Chriſtian may betompetently 
inſtructed what it is that he aſks of God, when in his public, or in 
his private devotions, he offers up this e to him. 


FiksT, what that kingdom of God is, we here pray may 
come, 


SECONDLY, What i is meant by the coming of it, or what we 
may be ſuppoſed to pray for therein. 


FirsT, What that kingdom of God is we here pray may come. 
St. Cyprian thus comments upon this petition : we pray, ſays he, 
that the kingdom of God may come : when doth not God reign ? 
Or when can that be ſaid to begin with him, which always was, 
and will never ceaſe to be? True, indeed it is, that this viſible 
world is actually God's kingdom, and ever ſince the creation of it 
| hath been under his government and care. He ruleth in all the 
kingdoms of the earth, he ſtandeth in the congregation of princes, 
and judgeth among the Gods : and therefore to underſtand the pro- 
per meaning of this petition, we muſt conſider, that God hath a 

two-fold. kingdom in this world, the one temporal, the other ſpi- 
ritual; the one of his common providence, the other of his ſpecial 


The firſt was in being when our Lord taught the Diſciples 


grace. 
this 
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this prayer, and therefore, to that, this petition cannot refer. When 
was there any ſtop or breach in the providence of God ? When did 
he neglect the government of the world? Or when did he diſcard 
the intereſt of mankind ? Under the laws of his kingdom all nations 
have lived ſince the beginning of time: ſo that we have no reaſon 
to expect any other coming or manifeſtation of this kingdom, than 
mankind have ever had. But I told you, that God had another 
kingdom upon earth, that of his ſpecial grace, which extends be- 
yond the providences of this world, and by which he deſigns to 
bring mankind to immortal life and glory: this is the catholick 
church militant here upon earth, which, as it was firſt founded by the 
power and miracles, ſo it is ſtill governed by the ſpirit and conduct 
of his ſon Jeſus Chriſt: ſo that by the coming of God's kingdom 
here, is meant the propagation and ſucceſs of the goſpel, the ſe- 
curity and enlargement of Chriſt's church, that to him the gather- 
ing of the nations may be, that there may be one ſheep-fold, as 
there is but one ſhepherd, Chriſt Jeſus the righteous. In this ſenſe 
of the petition therefore, every devout Chriſtian may be ſuppoſed 
to offer up his ſoul to God to this effect, . O thou king of ſaints, 
« thou Lord of life and glory, may thy kingdom of grace come to 
« its utmoſt purity and perfection in this world! may thy goſpel 
e run every where, and every where be glorified! let it be thy good 
e pleaſure, O Lord, to put an end to fin and miſery, to prophane- 
« neſs and infidelity, to ſuperſtition and idolatry. Compleat, good 
« God, the number of thine elect, and haſten thy kingdom of 
« glory; that all they that fear thee, and love thy fon Jeſus Chriſt, 
« and wait for thy ſalvation, may in the church triumphant, eternally 
celebrate, and ſing praiſes to thy name.” This is, in general, 


that kingdom of God we pray for in this petition, I now proceed 
to the 


SECOND 
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' SECOND head, to ſhew more particularly and at large, what this 
kingdom of grace is ; how it was at firſt ſet up; what progreſs it 
hath already made, and what the final reſult of it will be. 

In order thereunto it will be neceſſary to conſider it. 

Firſt, in its beginning and riſe. 

Secondly, as erected and eſtabliſhed, but ſtill in a Wii and 


imperfect condition. 
Thirdly, as wü at its full perfection and conſummation in 


lory 
: by conſidering each of theſe, we ſhall underſtand the proper and 
full meaning of this petition, THY KINGDOM COME, 

Firſt, let us confider this kingdom of grace in its beginning and 
riſe. This was the ſtate of it, when our Saviour taught his diſciples 
this prayer. It was then in its dawn and infancy; it had no 
greater extent and number, than the mount on which his firſt 
ſermon was preached, and thoſe few converts that had made. And 
though this kingdom, by the conſtant preaching and unwearied tra- 
vels of our Saviour, did, in proceſs of time, extend itſelf further, 
and gained diſciples wherever he came; yet when we conſider, that 
he lived not long enough to diſperſe it through the whole land of 
Judea, and that Galilee was the chief place of his reſidence and 
preaching, this muſt circumſcribe it within a very narrow compaſs, 
and therefore it is called by St. Luke, a little flock. 

It is true, the kingdom of the Mefliah has ſo plain a prefiguration 
and promiſe, in the types and prophecies of the Old Teſtament, 
that the preaching of it could not be matter of ſurpriſe to the Jews, 
who had all along been educated under the belief and expectation of 
it. But the economy of Moſes was ſo clouded with external rites 
and ceremonies ; the facrifices and ways of worſhip, then in uſe, 
were ſo contrary to thoſe our Saviour introduced ; that nation had 
fo deeply imbibed the opinion of a temporal Meſſiah and Prince; 

that 
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that when his ſpiritual kingdom came upon them, they rejected it 
with indignation and ſcorn. 

The Gentiles were wholly ſtrangers to the promiſe of a Meſſiah, 
and the covenant of grace; they were then, and long after, without 
any knowledge of that falyation, and therefore St. Paul tells us, 
that they were aliens from the common wealth of Iſrael, ſtrangers 
from the covenant of promiſe, having no hope, and without God in 
the world. And though, upon the rejection of the Jews, God, by 
a merciful providence, opened the door of faith to the Gentiles; 
though, by civilizing the Roman empire, and bringing in learning, 
and knowledge, and good manners, he made a way for Chriſtianity 
to enter into heathen nations ; though we, in theſe northern and 
remote parts from Judea, are an happy inſtance of it, in whom the 
promiſe of God, by his Prophet Iſaiah, is fulfilled, ſing unto the 
Lord anew ſong, and his praiſe from the ends of he earth; the iſles 
and the inhabitants thereof; - yet there are many nations large and 
populous, upon whom the ſun of righteouſneſs is not yet riſen, over 
whom this kingdom is not yet ſet up ; and therefore, with regard 
to theſe, the petition in the text is yet neceſſary, and imports thus 
much, Thou, O God, who holdeſt the hearts and inclinations of 
&« all men in thy hands, and turneſt them which way thou pleaſeſt, 
e remember the promiſe made to thy ſon Jeſus, that thou wouldeſt 
give him the Heathen for his inheritance, and the uttermoſt parts 
ce of the earth for his poſſeſſion ; let him ſee the travel of his foul 
e and be ſatisfied ; give him the purchaſe of his ſufferings ; make 
% way, we beſeech thee, for thy eternal truth, for the converſion 
« of all Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Hereticks ; take from them all 
* blindneſs, prejudice, hardneſs of heart and contempt of thy 
ce word; and ſo fetch them home, good Lord, to thy Sek, that 
e they may be ſaved among the Iſrael of God.” + 2 25 

This may be ſufficient for the conſideration of the kingdom of 
grace, in its beginning and riſe, and what we are ſuppoſed. to pray 

for 
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for in that reſpect. Let us now, in the ſecond place, conſider it as 
erected and eſtabliſhed, but ſtill in a militant and imperfect con- 
dition. 

Perhaps it may be thought needleſs 24 incongruous to pray for 
the coming of that which is already come, and hath taken poſſeſſion 
of the moſt conſiderable part of the known world; but it will not 
appear to be ſo, when we reflect upon the militant ſtate of this 
kingdom upon earth ; how many enemies and oppoſers it hath to 
fight and contend againſt, viz. againſt all the prejudices, paſſions, 
and luſts of corrupted nature; againſt all the profaneneſs, ſcepticiſm, 
and ambition of men of debauched principles ; againſt all the power, 
and malice, and ſubtilty of the devil ; when we conſider again, that 
where it is eſtabliſhed in the greateſt purity, and backed with the 
authority of human laws, there is, and always has been an evil 
ſpirit of hereſy, enthuſiaſm, and diviſion, ſecretly corrupting its 
faith, ſupplanting its unity, and deſpiſing its diſcipline. Upon 
theſe accounts, two things ſeem chiefly imported in this petition, 


TH 


FirxsT, That the kingdom of God may come in greater meaſures 
of faith and holineſs. 


SECONDLY, In a more firm unity and agreement amongſt the 
members of it. 


Firs, we are ſuppoſed to pray for greater meaſures of faith and 
holineſs, where this kingdom is already eſtabliſhed. For if, as our 
Saviour affirms, this kingdom of God is within us, i. e. in the hearts 
and conſciences of men ; if, in St. Paul's words, it conſiſts not in 
meat and drink, but in righteouſneſs and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghoſt, 1. e. not in outward profeſſion and ſervices, but in inward 
purity and holineſs ; I fear, he that takes a view of the moſt ortho- 
dox and beſt renowned churches in Chriſtendom, will find reaſon 

10 
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to conclude, that the kingdom of God is yet but come unto them in 
part. 


To look no further than ourſelves; 


I verily believe, there is no church this day under heaven more 
regularly conſtituted, as to doctrine, worſhip, and diſcipline, than 
that which, by the good providence of God, is eſtabliſhed in this 
nation; more agreeable to the laws and practice of primitive Chriſ- 
tianity, better ſuited to preſerve the civil rights of prince and peo- 
ple, to promote the glory of Almighty God, and the intereſis of 
true piety. 


But ſtill what fruits have theſe advantages and theſe providences 


produced among us? How well ſoever our creeds, and the con- 
feſſions of our faith have been reformed, have our lives been fo too? 


Can we ſay, that we are really better than our forefathers, who had 
not ſo much knowledge of divine truth, nor ſo much experience of 
divine mercy ? I am afraid, upon examination, our hearts will 


ras 4 us, that we are ſo far from being better, that, in 


ſome reſpects, we are much worſe. For, I pray, was ever atheiſm 
and infidelity, prophaneneſs and hereſy, at ſo prodigious a growth, 
as we have lived to ſee them ? Was ever the divinity and ſati- faction 


of our Redeemer, the myſtery of the bleſſed Trinity, the inſtitu- 


tions of God, and the whole body of revealed religion aſſaulted 
with ſo much rudeneſs, and treated with ſo much contempt? What 
ſhall we ſay of the increaſe of practical immorality, the pride and 
luxury, the looſeneſs and intemperance, the oaths and perjuries ſo 


common and ſo ſhameful among us ? 


Whilſt things are thus, can we think the kingdom of God is 
come to us in its full power and purity ? Have we not reaſon, with 
a daily and unwearied importunity, with ſtrong cries and tears, to en- 


force this petition upon God, Thy Kingdom come. 
Vor. I. | U 83 
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Secondly, in this petition, it is further implied, that the king- 
dom of God may come in a more firm unity and agreement amongſt 
the members of it. 

Unity is the ornament and beauty, the ſtrength and ſtability of all 

civil ſociety, and our Saviour hath told us, that if a kingdom be 
divided againſt itſelf it cannot ſtand; and if a houſe be divided 
againſt itſelf, that houſe cannot ſtand ; but in no ſociety is unity 
more beautiful and ſupporting than in that of Chriſtians, who are 
joined together by the moſt ſacred ties of love and peace. 
Upon this account, our Lord laid the ſtricteſt charge upon his 
Diſciples, to beware of ſtrife, and variance, and diviſion among 
themſelves; and to give it the ſtronger and more laſting remem- 
brance, he made it his laſt and dying charge unto them. Theſe 
things have I ſpoken unto you, being as yet with you. Peace I 
give unto you, my peace I leave with you; not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you. | 

O that Chriſtians would lay theſe words ſeriouſly to heart ! that 
they would remember, who it was, at what time, under what cir- 
cumſtances they were ſpoken, and what anſwer they will make to 
him, when at his ſecond coming, he ſhall enquire after that peace, 
and love, and unity, he ſo ſolemnly left among his Diſciples ! then, 
ſurely, they would not break communion for matters of little or no 
moment; matters, confeſſedly indifferent in their nature, decent in 
their uſe, and which do not affect the main ſubſtance of religion. 
So that, with regard to this particular, the petition in the text im- 
ports thus much, Look down, O God, in much pity and com- 

* paſſion, upon the preſent ſtate of Chriſtianity ; forgive, O Lord, 
* forgive thoſe fins, which cry aloud to thy juſtice for vengeance ; 
* thou alone, who canſt order the unruly wills and affections of 
* ſinful men, reſtrain that flood of profaneneſs and immorality, 
«* which is brokę in upon thine inheritance; ſend down, we pray 
e thee, an healing ſpirit in thy church, the ſpirit of faith and ho- 
* lineſs, of devotion and charity, of peace and unity, that we all 
| «Cc may 
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may be one, as thou Father and thy Son are one, that the world 
© may know that thou haſt ſent him.“ 


Let us now, in the third place, conſider this kingdom as arrived 
at its full perfection and conſummation in glory. 

This, indeed, we are not to expect upon earth; it is reſerved 
for the triumph of the general reſurrection, when at the concluſion 
of the great appearance, JEsus CHRIST will preſent it to himſelf a 
glorious church, not having ſpot or wrinkle, or any ſuch thing, but 
that it ſhould be holy, and without blemiſh. 

For that Chriſt's kingdom is to be eminently compleat in heaven 
alone, that from thence he is to come to judge the quick and the 
dead, and when that ſolemn aſſize is over, to return thither with 
majeſty and great power, hath ever been the faith of the catholick 
church. That his kingdom is not to determine after a certain 
number of years, but that thereof there is no end, is not only the 
doctrine of the Nicene fathers, but of an angel from heaven. And: 
the angel faid unto Mary, fear not, for behold ! thou ſhalt bring 
« forth a ſon, and ſlꝛalt call his name Jeſus; he ſhall be great, and 
« ſhall reign over the houſe of Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom 
« there ſhall be no end.” 

This kingdom, it is true, ſhall not, in its full perfection, com- 
mence till after the general reſurrection and judgment of the world, 
when all they that are departed this life in the true faith and fear 
of Chriſt, ſhall have their perfect conſummation and bliſs, both 1 in 
body and ſoul, in his eternal and everlaſting glory. 1 

It muſt be granted, indeed, that before that glorious and trium « 
phant ſtate of the church, there mult be a ſolemn and viſible appear- 
ance of all mankind upon earth before the tribunal of Jeſus Chriſt, 
that every one may receive according to the things he hath done : 
in the body, whether they be good or evil. But this will not create 
any deſpondency in the minds of righteous and holy men, who - 
will then lift up their heads with joy, knowing that their final ab- 

U 2 ſolution 1 
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ſolution is at hand. 'This is for the public vindication of the ma- 
jeſty, honour, and juſtice of the judge, when the whole race of 
mankind ſhall join together in this united confeſſion; great and mar- 
vellous are thy works, O Lord God Almighty, juſt and righteous 
are thy judgments, thou king of Saints! fo that the petition in 
this reſpect, with which we will conclude the whole diſcourſe, 
amounts to thus much, Prepare us all, O Lord, for that great 
*« and awful appearance of our judge, that by the conſtancy of our 
« faith, the fervency of our devotions, and the innocency of our 
&« lives, we may be found meet for a joyful and bleſſed reſurrec- 
« tion; that having our oil ready, our lamps trimmed, and our 
lights burning, we may go in with the bridegroom into the mar- 
© riage: in a word, that when the laſt trumpet ſhall ſound, and 
the voice of the Arch- angel ſhall call us out of our graves, we 
% may riſe to the life immortal, through him, O Father, who, 
« with Thee and the Holy Ghoſt, liveth and reigneth ever one 
God, world without end.” Amen. | 


SUNDAY 
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10 XXXVE : 
IF THEY OBEY AND SERVE HIM, THEY SHALL SPEND THEIR 
DAYS IN PROSPERITY, AND THEIR YEARS IN PLEASURES. 


Te words were ſpoken by Elihu to Job, when he 


groaned under an inexpreſſible weight of miſery. He 
tells him at the 6th verſe of this chapter, ** that God pre- 
« ſerveth not the life of the wicked, nor withdraweth his eyes from 
« the righteous, but eſtabliſhes them for ever, and they are exalted. 
« If they be bound in fetters, and holden in cords of affliction, then 
© he ſheweth them their work, and their tranſgreſſions : he openeth 
« their car to diſcipline, and commandeth that they return from 
e iniquity.” He diſpoſes them, by chaſtiſement, to liſten to in- 
ſtruction, and admoniſhes them to reform their manners, forſake 
their ſins, and return to their duty: If they obey and ſerve. him, 
« they ſhall ſpend their days in proſperity, and their years in plea- 
« ſures.” | 8 
This method of God's proceeding with mankind, Elihu ſeems to 
have known from the light of nature; for we cannot collect, that 
he had any ſupernatural revelation, though his words are agreeable 
to all the revelations of God. For, as in the Moſaic inſtitution, a 
long and proſperous life was promiſed to the Jews, as a reward of 
their obedience to the law; ſo eternal life and felicity are the 


ultimate 
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ultimate reward of chriſtian faith, and obedience to the goſpel. I 
ſay the ultimate reward, not the only one, for St. Paul tells Th 
mothy, that godlineſs is profitable unto all things, having the pro- 
miſe of this life, as well as of that which is to come. And he told 
him truly : for though our Saviour foretold his diſciples, that they 
ſhould ſuffer perſecutions, impriſonments, torments, and death itſelf, 
for the profeſſion of their faith in him and his doctrine ; yet thoſe 
calamities did not proceed from the nature and tendency of his doc- 
trine, but from the evil diſpoſitions and prejudices of malicious in- 
fidels, and wicked tyrants, who oppoſed it. And, indeed, in the 
infancy of Chriſtianity, it was very natural to ſuppoſe, that a world, 
long accuſtomed to error, would reſiſt the truth; that men, en- 
ſlaved by their luſts and paſſions, would not immediately forſake 
their vices, which they falſely imagined the pleaſures of life; that 
perſons, long inured to idolatry, would not, without great oppo- 
fition, renounce their falſe gods, and acknowledge the true. It be- 
ing a very difficult and dangerous attempt for any man, or body of 
men, to endeavour a change in the religion, ceremonies, and cuſ- 
toms of nations, eſpecially when theſe cuſtoms are interwoven with 
their civil polity, rooted in their minds by inveterate habit, and 
eſtabliſhed by the laws of the land. | 

When, therefore, the Apoſtles of our Lord undertook to root out 
the falſe religion of the heathen world, and plant the truths of 
Chriſtianity ; their attempt was big with danger, and ſuch as, in all 
probability, muſt expoſe them to perſecutions and impriſonments, 
to pains and puniſhments, and even to death itſelf. This muſt, 


in all probability, befall them, not from the nature of their doctrine 
and precepts, but from the nature, ſituation, and circumſtances the 


world was then in, with regard to their worſhip and religious cuſ- 
toms. 


But ſince, by the bleſſing of God, and the aſſiſtance of his holy 
Spirit, Chriſtianity has prevailed over its enemies, diffuſed itſelf 


Over 
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over the nations, and is grown the eſtabliſhed religion of a great part 
of the world; ſince kings are become its nurſing fathers, and queens 
its nurſing mothers, and we are protected in the free exerciſe of our 
religion; there is nothing dangerous or difficult in it. Its yoke is 
eaſy now, and its burthen light. Its ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
and all its paths are peace; and agreeable to the text, if we obey 
and ferve God, we may To our days in proſperity, and our 
years in pleaſures. 

The pleaſures that are innocent and allowable to Chriſtians, are 


many and various ; but thoſe which I ſhall diſcourſe of now, mw 
0 divided into four kinds. 


FIRST, The PLEASURES OF SENSE, 
SECONDLY, The PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
THIRDLY, MoRAL PLEASURES. And 


FoUuRTHLY, DIvINE PLEASURES. 


And firſt, of the PLEASURES oF SENSE, which many perſons 
have indulged to ſuch an exceſſive degree, and brought ſo many ca- 
lamities on themſelves and poſterity by that indulgence, as have 
occaſioned ſome religious and good men to exclaim much —and 
perhaps too much—againſt them. For we cannot entirely ſpiritu- 
alize ourſelves upon earth, while we are endowed with bodies that 
require nouriſhment and refreſhment, and which we are not only 
allowed, but commanded to give them. And herein is diſplayed 
the benevolence of our kind Creator, who, to what he has made 
a natural duty, has annexed a peculiar pleaſure and delight. 

How grateful is food to the hungry ſoul ! how pleaſant drink to 
the thirſty! the uſe and enjoyment of the whole animal and vege- 


table 
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table creation the bountiful deity has afforded us ; not only by a 
natural law, which he has implanted in us, but by his revealed 
word likewiſe: The fear of you, and the dread of you, ſays the 
« oreat Creator to Noah, ſhall be upon every beaſt of the earth, 
<« upon every fowl of the air, upon all that moveth upon the earth, 
e and upon the fiſhes of the ſea : into your hand are they delivered. 
« Every moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for you; even as 
« the green herb have I given you all things.” And to this agrees 
the goſpel; I knew, and am perſuaded by the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
ſays St. Paul, that there is nothing unclean of itſelf, And again, 
in his epiſtle to Timothy, he tells his Diſciple, that every creature 
of God is good, and nothing to be refuſed, if 1t be received with 
thankſgiving. The moderate enjoyment of all heaven's bleſſings 
are lawful ; it is an exceſſive indulgence that becomes criminal. 
And if this be the caſe, as it certainly is, how much to be pitied 
are thoſe, who, out of ſuperſtition and prejudice, live in an unne- 
ceſſary, unnatural abſtinence, and refuſe to enjoy thoſe uſeful, in- 
nocent bleſſings, which God has commanded to ſome, and per- 
mitted to all? And how much to be condemned are thoſe, who 
have departed from the faith, —as the Apoſtle foretold they would 
giving heed to ſeducing ſpirits and doctrines of devils, ſpeaking lies 
in hypocriſy ; “ forbidding to marry, and commanding to abſtain 
from meats, which God hath created to be received with thankſ- 
“giving of them which believe, and arne the truth; for it 1s ſanc- 
* tified by the word of God and prayer.” 
But beſides the pleaſures of taſte, which our Maker has kindly 
connected to the ſupport of our being, there are ſeveral others of a 
more refined nature, and which properly come within the limits of 
ſenſe. With what a variety of odours and fragrance may we delight 
the ſmel]? With what diverſity of harmonious ſounds may we raviſh 
the ear? With what multitudes of beauteous objects, ſcenes, and 
proſpects, may we feaſt our eyes? Theſe, and many others too te- 
dious 
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dious to mention, are all lawful pleaſures to Chriſtians. Nay, they 
are not only lawful, but edifying and inſtructive, as they are proper 
motives to excite our ſouls to praiſe and gratitude to the all-boun- 
tiful Author of theſe bleſſings. Bleſſings, which ſhould induce us 
to adore, honour, ſerve, and obey that God, who hath made us 


thus capable of ſpending our years in pleaſures. And indeed, with- 


out ſerving God, there will be no real pleaſures to us. For wick- 


edneſs renders us 1 to enjoy the common bleſſings of 
heaven. 


Where is the malicious and envious man, that can be happy in 
a wilderneſs of ſweets? or amidſt the greateſt beauties of the cre- 
ation? or I might add, even in heaven itſelf? What muſic or har- 
mony can charm the pangs of guilt, or ſooth the ſinful ſoul to peace? 
There is no peace, faith the Lord, to the wicked. For the wicked 
are like a troubled fea, which cannot reſt. Who can ſurvey and 
enjoy the various beauties of nature and providence, whoſe eyes 
are ſuffuſed with the drowſy vapours of intemperance, or, perhaps 
inflamed by other kinds of debauchery? And in truth, it is the 
natural tendency of intemperance, luxury, and voluptuouſneſs, to 
render us unfit for any true delight and ſatisfaction. They ctog 
our faculties, damp and deaden our fancy, and make us incapable 
of enjoying pleaſures of a more delicate kind: I mean, the pLEA- 
SURES OF THE IMAGINATION, Which I promiſed in the ſecond 
place to conſider. 

And here, not to mention the various works of wit and invention; ; 
to paſs over the different arts and ornaments of life; which, 
though perceivable by the organs of ſenſe, properly belong to the. 
imagination, and adminiſter great pleaſure to the mind; we may 


quit this habitable globe, and all its variety of beauties, ſoar through 
the heavens, paſs from ſphere to ſphere in a moment of time, and 


admire the vaſt, magnificent wonders and works of our Creator.— 


Fancy here, has infinite ſpace to range in, and an infinite object to 
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contemplate. How capacious ſoever our minds may be, however 
unbounded our imaginations, however exalted our faculties of foul 
are, the Deity is, and always will be more than ſufficient to fill and 
employ them: always was; is, and ever will be the moſt worthy 
object of our contemplation ; and the higher we raiſe our ideas of 
his glorious attributes in our imaginations, the more we refle& on 
his infinite power, goodneſs, and mercy ; the more comfort, ſatis- 
faction and pleaſure, ſhall we derive from it. What a delight muſt 
it be for mankind to conſider they are continually under the inſpec- 
tion of an omniſcient, omnipotent, and merciful God, who is not 
more able than willing to protect and fave us, if we obey, and ſerve 
him ? For if we do this, we may fay with the Apoſtle, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things preſent, nor things to come, nor heighth, nor depth, nor 
any other creature ſhall be able to ſeparate us from the love of God 
which is in Chriſt Jeſus our Lord. The man who has maintained 
ſuch a lively, efficacious faith in his Saviour, as has influenced his 
practice to the obedience of the goſpel, is ſafe in all ſtations, in all 
places, and at all times. Let him—with the Pſalmiſt mount up 
into heaven, God is there, let him fink into the deep abyſs, he is 
there alſo. Let his imagination take the wings of the morning, and 
ſoar to the uttermoſt parts of the ſea, even there his God ſhall 
guide him, and his right hand ſhall hold him. Let him be caſt 
upon a dry and barren wilderneſs, where no water is; yet that 
divine being, who turneth the wilderneſs into a ſtanding water, 
is both able and ready to ſupply his neceſſities. When the ſtrict 
union of ſoul and body ſhall be diſſolved, and the diſentangled ſpirit 
takes its flight to unknown regions; whether it remain in any cer- 
tain ſtation of happineſs, appointed for the reſidence of righteous 
fouls; or whether it rove through the immenſity of God's won- 
derful works, and delight itſelf with a more perfect knowledge of 
the creation ; let its motion be ever ſo ſwift, and continue ever fo 
long ; 
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long ; yet it can never reach a point which the Deity does not in- 
habit! Were it poſſible for the ſoul to fly through infinite ſpace, 

and were it poſſible to take up a whole eternity in its flight; yet 
could it never ſtray beyond the dominions of God, nor wander out 
of his protection. And what a comfort, what a pleaſure muſt it 
be to the true Chriſtian, to conſider that his ſoul ſhall be always 
under the care of the divine Being, always comforted and cheriſhed | 
by his love, till the appointed day of reſurrection, when it ſhall be 1 5 4 

re- united to the body, and advanced to the more immediate pre- 
ſence, to the more perfect fruition of God, where there is fulneſs 
of joy, and at whoſe right hand there are pleaſures for evermore? — 
But if we would maintain a well-grounded hope of enjoying this 
happineſs, we muſt be acquainted, 

Thirdly, with the MoRAL PLEASURES, or thoſe pleaſures which 
ariſe in the mind from the conſciouſneſs of performing our duty. 
The moſt ſolid, the moſt permanent pleaſure, perhaps, that a ra- 
tional creature can enjoy, flows from the rectitude of his will, and 
the conformity of his actions to it; from his obedience to the re- 
vealed will of God, and to the dictates of his own conſcience. The 
religious, the righteous man, feels a more ſubſtantial ſatisfaction 
and comfort from his virtue and good actions, than the moſt for- 
tunate voluptuary can feel from his vices and wickedneſs. The true 
Chriſtian, who has, according to the text, obeyed and ſerved God, 
feels a perpetual fountain of peace and tranquillity, of hope, joy, 
ſecurity, and pleaſure, continually ſpringing up in his mind. And 
the farther he advances in virtue, the more he enlarges his ſtock 
of moral pleaſures; the greater progreſs he makes in religion and 
goodneſs, the greater and ſweeter proviſion he makes for his own 
ſoul, and the more durable will his joy and ſecurity be. The plea- 
ſures that ariſe from virtuous actions have this high advantage above 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, that whereas the latter ceaſe with the action, 
the former may be repeated and multiplied, by reflection, through 
X 2 the 
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the whole courſe of our lives, eſpecially if our actions have been of 
the charitable kind ; if we have fed the hungry, cloathed the naked, 
and ſuccoured the diſtreſſed : by ſuch beneficent actions, we may, in a 
manner, lengthen our life, and extend its date far beyond that of 
the oldeſt miſer in the world. For every day in which we have 
done good to others, we may, as it were, live over again, in our 
own minds, by reflection, and derive the moſt comfortable ſatis- 
faction and pleaſure from it. So that whoever has done juſtly, 
loved mercy, and walked humbly with his God; whoever has 
truly endeavoured to ſquare his life according to the goſpel- covenant, 
influenced by a firm faith in his Saviour; whoever has been kind 
and charitable to his neighbours, as our Lord has commanded we 
ſhould be; has treaſured up the moſt ample ſtock of food for his 
mind, that, perhaps, in this world, it is capable of receiving.— 
He enjoys a continual feaſt, which increaſes daily, in proportion to 
his appetite of doing good; and this is an appetite which increaſes 
too by indulging it. Who then can ſufficiently deplore the con- 
dition of the wicked man, who not only deprives himſelf of all 
the ſolid pleaſures of virtue and religion, but lays up a wretched 
fund of pain, and anxiety of mind, derived to him from his vices 
and wickedneſs ? While he is tormented with grating reflections and 
remorſe of conſcience, dreading the juſt judgments of an offended 
God ; while he has, by the very nature of his crimes, entailed a 
ſevere puniſhment on himſelf here, the ſad prelude to a much ſeverer 
hereafter, unleſs by faith and repentance, he reconcile himſelf to 
his Maker; while the ſinner ſuffers all this, I ſay, the righteous 
man enjoys the greateſt ſecurity and peace of mind, having a firm 
reliance upon his God, whoſe favour he has obtained, from whence 
proceed ſuch an high ſatisfaction, delight, and pleaſure, as no ac- 
cidents of life can deſtroy. The ſinner ſuffers many troubles and 
terrors, which the good man is wholly unacquainted with, even 
in this world ; but when he is paſſing into the next, his horrors 

then 
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then ſurpaſs deſcription. Which way ſhall he look? If backwards, 
what can he behold, but a frightful ſcene of wickedneſs, a long, black, 
catalogue of crimes, with which his conſcience reproaches him? 
If he looks forward, a dreadful eternity, an angry God, and un- 
ſpeakable miſery meet him. He is without hope, and perhaps full 
of deſpair: he is—alas! we may lament his condition, but not 
deſcribe it. —On the other hand, how very different from this is the 
ſtate of the good Chriſtian, who has not only enjoyed the moſt 
rational and ſubſtantial pleaſures here, but is entitled to eternal 
pleaſures hereafter ; he takes a ſurvey of his paſt conduct with ſa- 
tisfaction and comfort, and reflects upon his virtuous actions 
with as much pleaſure as he performed them. If he has had 
errors and failings — as doubtleſs he has had — he applies 
to the mercies of God, and the merits of his Saviour, in 
whom he has a firm faith and aſſurance of pardon. He looks 
into eternity with joy and delight, as knowing he is en- 
tering upon a ſtate of glory and happineſs, which ſhall never be 
ended, never be diminiſhed : thus ſhall it happen to the man who - 
feareth God.—but this is not all—for by living in a virtuous 
and religious courſe, by obeying and ſerving God, we qualify our- 
ſelves to enjoy, Fourthly, the pIVIXE PLEASURES, or thoſe that 
flow from a communication and intercourſe with the divinity 
himſelf. 

God has promiſed his holy ſpirit to all thoſe who aſk in his ſon's. 
name ; to all thoſe who obey the goſpel, and truly endeavour to 
deſerve his favour. And this holy ſpirit is, in ſcripture, ſignificantly. 
ſtiled the Comforter, who was to lead the Apoſtles into all truth, 
comfort and ſupport them in their difficulties and dangers ; and 
enable them to work miracles for a confirmation of the truth of. 
their doctrine : and though he does not inſpire us with the 
fame power,—as indeed now, there is no occaſion for it 


yet ſtill he has a peculiar efficacy upon our minds to influence us 
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to good, or diſſuade us from evil. Still is he near to pious Chriſ- 
tians, always within the reach of a devout prayer, always did, and 
always will adminiſter great comfort and pleaſure to religious ſouls. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that there are ſome wiſe men, at leaſt they 
paſs for ſuch, who affect to look upon this as a fond conceit, and 
object againſt it, that it opens a way to enthuſiaſm, and all the 
wild vagaries of a diſtempered brain. The beſt method, therefore, 
to diſtinguiſh the ſpirit of God from the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, is 
carefully to conſider how it affects us, to what point it operates, 
and to what actions it directs us. If it prompt us to any thing 
diſhonourable to God, or prejudicial to man; if it perſuade us, 
with our Lord's over zealous diſciples, to command fire from hea- 
ven ; or to raiſe it up from hell, in order to conſume our fellow- 
creatures; we may, I think, ſafely conclude, that it is not the di- 
vine ſpirit of God inſpires us. On the contrary, if it perſuade us to 
humanity, charity, and forgiveneſs of injuries; if it directs us in 
the true way of falvation, to faith in Chriſt, and obedience to his 
goſpel; if it inclines us to adorn our fouls with all the chriſtian 
graces, and comforts and aſſiſts us in the performance of our duty; 
then may we reaſonably conclude that the ſpirit of God dwelleth in 
us ; and that by his heavenly communications with our ſpirit, by 
his divine operations and comfortable ſuggeſtions, he will warm our 
ſouls with the moſt exalted pleaſures that we can enjoy in this 
world, and conduct us to everlaſting happineſs in the next. 

And now, let us beſeech Almighty God to vouchſafe us his 
grace, and ſuch a ſhare of his holy ſpirit, as may influence us lo to 
order our lives and converſations, that we may never forfeit theſe 
high advantages and pleaſures, through Jeſas Chriſt our Lord, to 
whom with the Father and Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed all honour and 


glory, dominion and power, adoration and praiſe, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


SUNDAY 


8 U N D A Y XV. 
The Duty, Meaſures, and Reward of Bene- 


volence. 


PSALM, CXII. 6. 
THE RIGHTEOUS SHALL BE HAD IN EVERLASTING REMEM-. 
BRANCE. | | 


manner ſo unanimous in expreſſing the particular work of 
Charity, or alms-giving, by the general term Righteouſneſs, 
ſince it is certain, that beneficence upon proper motives, and under 
due regulations, is the moſt amiable perfection that can adorn the 
human nature ; and that the term is in general to be thus under- 
ſtcod, might be proved by numberleſs paſſages in the Old and New 
Teſtament : the words of our text however, will, I imagine, ſuffi- | 
ciently demonſtrate the truth of the aſſertion; fince they no ſooner 
decree perpetual remembrance to the righteous man, than they 
proceed to acquaint us who he is, by exhibiting his portrait, he 
hath diſperſed —he hath given to the poor; his righteouſneſs en- 
dureth for ever. 
The righteous man, then, is evidently the bountiful, the liberal, 
the beneficent, the charitable man: from whence we may learn, 
that alms- doing is by no means that matter of choice, or indiffe- 
rence, which ſome would fancy it, but a bounden duty, a debt 


which 


1 is by no means ſtrange, that the holy Penmen ſhould be in a 
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which he, who doth not diſcharge, is not only uncharitable, but 
in the native language of the precept, abſolutely unrighteous and 
unjuſt. And this will farther appear from a conſideration, which 
ſeems to have been a principal reaſon for God's ſo frequent and 
ſolemn injunctions of this duty, namely, that this is the proper me- 
thod of teſtifying our acknowledgement of whom we have received, 
and of whom we hold what we have ;—there is an homage due for 
every thing we poſſeſs, which, if unpaid, we cannot be properly ſaid 
to enjoy it legally ; nor is this ſervice to be expreſſed by words 
only—unleſs ſpeech were the ſole benefit we derived from our 
Lord—but a due proportion of all ſuch things as we receive and 
enjoy under his protection, is to be brought in as the proper tribute 
and redemption of the reſt. — And if this tribute be peremptorily 
ordered to be paid into the hands of the poor in this world; if 
it have pleaſed God to appoint them his receivers ; whatever is ille- 
: cally, that is, uncharitably with-held from them, is not more an 
injury to them, than both an affront and an injuſtice to the common 
Lord.,—The uncharitable man, therefore, is not only unjuſt, in that 
he is difobedient to a poſitive command, but he is diſobedient to an 
ordinance, which has the ſtricteſt reaſon and juſtice for its baſis. 
Having premiſed thus much, with regard to the obje& of this 
moſt deſirable kind of fame, to be had in everlaſting remembrance ; 
I might now proceed to conſider in what that promiſe conſiſts, and 
| how it will be made good to him, but that I think—as it is poſſible 
for alms to be done, that is, for money or goods to be given away 
without one ſingle grain of righteouſneſs in the act it may be ne- 
ceſſary to enquire what are the requiſites, what more is to be done, 
beſides barely to give part of our ſubſtance, in order to entitle us to 


the character of righteous. 
Of theſe requiſites there are, I think, three at leaſt, which are 


very material ; namely, 
FIRST, 
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FIRST, That our charity be done on a RIGHT MOTIvE. 


SECONDLY, That it be done with cHEARFULNEss, And, 


THIRDLY, That it be done, not with a niggard and ſparing 
hand, but with bountifulneſs and LiBERALITY. Es 


In the firſt place, then, I fay, that alms, which would correſpond 
with the righteouſneſs of ſcripture, muſt be done on a RIGHT Mo- 
TIVE: and here I muſt own, I cannot acquieſce in the ſcrupulous 
decifions of thoſe, who would reſolve this entirely into the divine 
mandate, and declare him the moſt righteous, who gives his alms, 
merely becauſe God has commanded it, without any further con- 
ſideration whatſoever : here, I think, is too ſtrong an appearance 
of other concurrent, but leſs generous motives: the eye ſeems to 
be too intent upon the rod: —as for the love of God, if we may 
credit the Apoſtle—it muſt be attended with other circumſtances, 
a reſemblance of his amiable nature, a love to our fellow-creature, 
a yearning of the bowels, a compaſſionate ſenſe of the diſtreſſes 
we relieve; and ſure it is, that that obedience, which has only 
fear for its baſis, is infinitely leſs meritorious, as well as leſs durable, 
than that which reſts on the ſolid and generous foundation of eſ- 
teem, gratitude, and love: 

In ſhort, I think theſe are the firſt indications of the voice of God ; 
for the voice of nature is no other; and which of the two is the better ſer- 
vant, he who complies with the firſt ſummons upon generous principles, 
or he who waits for a repeated command, and that too enfarced with 
threats and promiſes, will not, I ſuppoſe, be a difficult taſk to de- 
termine? But not to be too ſtrenuous, be it allowed, that either 
of theſe may be conſidered as a juſt and warrantable motive: not fo 
is the affectation of popularity; the view of acquiring the character 


of a beneficent man; not ſo, to blow a trumpet, like the hypocrites, 
Vol. I. Y 


to 
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to call the ſilly crowd about us, that we may pride ourſelves in 
their ſenſeleſs acclamations ; not ſo, to do alms, in mere compliance 
with cuſtom; to humour a friend, or to obey a ſuperior ; not fo, 
eſpecially to give with the mercenary view of receiving it again in 
any ſhape, either here, or in that future reward, which is indeed 
annexed to beneficence, but to that beneficence only, which is con- 
duced by reaſon, and founded on juſt, that is, SUPT: and ge- 
nerous principles. 

With reſpe& to the ſecond eta, namely, CHEARFULNESS 
or alacrity, it may, perhaps, be reſolved wholly into the foregoing ; 
let us hear, however, the Apoſtle's inſtruction; let every man do 
according as he is diſpoſed in his heart, not grudgingly, or of ne- 
ceſſity, for God loveth a chearful giver; he loves not the man 
whoſe heart goes not with his hand; for where love and mercy are 
wanting, no other motive can make up the deficiency: in ſhort, 
he who gives not chearfully, may as well not give atall; it will 
not anſwer his end, he will fall ſhort of his expected reward; be- 
cauſe he leaves out that which ſhould entitle him to it. 

Let every one do as he is diſpoſed in his heart; conſult his con- 
ſcience; the man, whoſe heart is not right, even his alms as well 
as his prayer, ſhall be turned into fin. There is an eſſential diffe- 
rence between beneficence and benevolence ; the latter is the ab- 
ſolute act of the will; the former may poſſibly be done without 
her concurrence; the beneficent man, without benevolence, may 
be no better than a ſounding braſs, or a tinkling cymbal, even 
though he ſhould give all his ſubſtance to the poor; whereas the 
benevolent man, without giving a fingle piece—which however, 
it is certain that nothing but mere inability prevents him from 
doing—may yet make good his claim to all thoſe honours, which 
ſhall be the peculiar reward of the righteous. Beneficence may 
miſcarry, benevolence cannot. For if there be firſt a willing mind, 
it is accepted according to that a man hath, and not according to 


that 
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that he hath not. This is the criterion, by which God tries whe- 
ther our alms be righteouſneſs ; by this he proves whether our ſpe- 
cious regard to him be ſincere ; by this the widow's mite was in his 
fight ſwollen to a bulk, which the coſtly offerings of the rich could 
not equal. 

With how ill a grace do favours come from that man, whoſe 
countenance tells you, at the ſame time, that they flow not from a 
principle of benevolence and love! Where the chearful eye is want- 
ing, the reliſh of the feaſt is loſt ; the viands of ſuch a man have not 
half the agreeable ſavour ; they feed not half ſo full : his raiment 
gives not half the warmth, as thoſe which we receive from one, 
whoſe hoſpitable heart and hand keep equal pace together: mercies, 
accompanied with churliſhneſs and upbraidings, become cruelties; 
theſe afflict more than thoſe relieve; they create diſtreſſes which 
no external application can remove: a mourning heart and a weeping 
eye: whereas the chearful giver excites in us all thoſe pleaſing emo- 
tions, thoſe grateful ſenſations which warm and feed the heart; 
convey life to the ſoul, and gaiety to the countenance, Cir- 
cumſtances, which, I ſhould conceive, ought to go a great way in 
_ prevailing with every one, who giveth, to give with ſimplicity ; 
him who ſheweth mercy, to do it with chearfulneſs. The other 
feature, wanting in the portrait of beneficence in order to render 
her reſemblance with righteouſneſs compleat is, BounTY. 

Let me not be miſunderſtood, as though I meant to lay a man 
under a neceſſity of giving largely to the poor, whether it be con- 
ſiſtent with his ability or not; there is a charity due to ourſelyes, 
where, indeed, the adage tells us it ought to begin. 
Whatever carries the face of uſeleſs or ſuperfluous, it is true, is 
| juſtly due to the poor, but if I deprive myſelf or family, of what our 
honeſt neceſſities call for, I then abſolutely put myſelf in the place 
of the poor; I expoſe myſelf to all the diſtreſſes, which I thought 
intollerable in others; I do more than I could in reaſon defire 'of 
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any one to do for me, which I think muſt be allowed to be Gong 
of more than is required of me. 

The general meaſure of our bounty then, is to be our means, 
our ability ; the returns are to be made according to God's bounty 
tous : from him who hath received much, much will be expected ; 
even from him who hath leaſt, a reaſonable proportion 1s due, as 
an acknowledgment from whom he hath received: if thou haſt 
abundance, ſays Tobit, give alms accordingly ; if thou have but 
little, be not afraid to give according to that little. Nor are our 
appetites by any means to be the judges, with reſpect to that pro- 
portion of our ſubſtance which every man ſhould allot to charitable 
purpoſes ; they will be apt to tell us, that our own neceſſities are 
much greater than they really are: luxury will ſet a competency 
much higher than nature could pretend to go; and reaſon will tell 
us, that there are many things ſuperfluous, which folly, indeed, 
may employ for her neceſſary ſupport and ſubſiſtence : it is true, 
the real neceſſaries of men may differ according to their ſtations in 
life; a larger competency may be allowed in ſome than in others ; 
but ſuperfluities in none: theſe are abſolutely to be parted with; 
nay, where there is nothing of this kind, the demands of nature 
are not ſo unreaſonable, but that ſomething may be ſpared even out 
of her ordinary allowance ; we may ſometimes venture to feel exi- 
gencies ourſelves, to fave our fellow-creature from feeling them 
perpetually : he who grudges to loſe a meal, knows not what it is 
to want the neceſſary ſupport of nature, to be reduced to the hard 
ſtate of begging the very eſſence of life, and even of ſeeking it out of 
deſolate places. In ſhort, there is ſcarce a ſtation in life - except that 
which is itſelf the object of charity from which ſome proportion 
may not be ſpared, and from which, of conſequence, ſome propor- 
tion will not be expected towards the relief and ſupport of the in- 
digent, In the due regulation of this allotment ; in ſeeing that it 
be proportionable to the means which God has endowed us with, 

that 
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that it do not ſavour too much of avarice and niextediive?, con- 
ſiſteth that bounty which I mentioned as the third neceſſary qualifi- 
cation of a well conducted charity. 

To theſe requiſites, I think, I may well add a fourth, which is 
DISCRETION, which requires to be conſidered in. two particulars :— 


firſt, with reſpe& to the objects; and ſecondly, with reſpect to the 


meaſures, method in diſpoſing, or what, I think, I may properly. 
enough, in one word call, the management of our charity. 
With reſpect to the objects, we well know there is no one pre- 


cept, either religious, or moral, more unlimited, than thoſe which 


relate to this duty: do good to all men, friend and foe, ſtranger 
and neighbour : give a portion to ſeven, and alſo to eight: caſt thy 
bread upon the face of the waters: nay, give to every one who 


aſketh thee, and from him who would borrow of thee turn thou: 
not away. And yet ſurely, if the perſons, who gave theſe precepts, 


were to live in our times, they would readily excuſe our compliance: 
with them; for that man, who would now give to every one, nay 
to every tenth, who aſketh him, would certainly have enough to 


do! it is to be preſumed, that begging was not formerly, ſuch a. 
trade as we have ſeen it; nay, our fathers can remember. when it: 


was the laſt. reſource, and when even our poor held it infamous to beg. 
relief, till every other means of ſubſiſting had deſerted them; how 


far that is from being the caſe at preſent, moſt of you have, I be-. 
lieve, good reaſon to be ſatisfied, —What are we to do then? Too 


general a liberality may become a common peſt; we may impo- 
veriſh ourſelves for the ſupport and propagation of idleneſs, which. 
is the certain-parent of vice, and by degrees, change places. with 
our penſioners, and have more of their follies to anſwer for, than 
the ſimple act of virtue in giving, may be able to counter · balance. 
If, on the other hand, we are too ſcrupulous, real diſtreſſes may go 
unrelieved, an honeſt, unfortunate perſon may periſh, and his 
blood imprint a ſtain upon us, which we may find it difficult to wipe 


off 5 : 
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off: the ſole way of ſteering between theſe dangerous ſhelves with 
any proſpect of ſafety, is, to double our diſcretion, to endeavour to 
increaſe that in proportion to the difficulties it has to ſtruggle with; 
obſerving, however, in caſes of doubt and uncertainty, ever to let 
the balance lean rather to the beſt, that is, the moſt favourable fide 
of the queſtion ; and if we muſt err, to err that way which gives us 
the beſt plea to remiſſion and indulgence. 

It is almoſt impoſſible to fix any certain rule for the diſtinction of 
proper objects; this muſt be diſcretionary: however, certain it is, 
that all ſuch as are by nature, or caſual misfortunes, become unqua- 
lified for procuring themſelves the honeſt means of a decent ſub- 
ſiſtence, are to be conſidered as ſuch: 

As for thoſe who have not this warrantable plea; who are yet 
happy in every requiſite towards procuring themſelves a reaſonable 
ſupport; whoſe natural and acquired abilities are evidently ſuch as 
may furniſh them with means of ſubſiſting; who want no {kill but 
honeſty ; no limbs but induſtry and a willing mind; as it is certain 
they are not objects of charity, ſo were there no other reaſon for 
not treating them as ſuch; yet it were ſufficient, that we muſt 
thereby render ourſelves the leſs able to ſupport—and conſequently 
be guilty of injuſtice to—thoſe who are. 

The conduct of our charity is a point which calls as thy for 
our diſcretion, as the choice of objects ; it requires our utmoſt care, 
not only to give, but to contrive, as nearly as poſſible, that what is 
given be diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as may beſt conduce to the ends 
and purpoſes for which it is given. 

And here it is certainly the beſt general rule that can be laid 

down, that the good of the community be ever the principal point of 
view ; that nothing be omitted which may promote this; nothiag 
ſuffered to take place, which may hurt or deſtroy it : thus if, for 
inſtance, it ſhall appear, that our bounty ſhall, in a great meaſure, 
be the deſtruction of induſtry; if it ſhall appear to be in reality a 


nurſery 
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nurſery for pride, idleneſs, and vice; we are in fact traitors and 
enemies to our country; we are abſolutely deſtroying it, by with- 
holding from it the neceſſary helps for its ſupport, and by feeding 
thoſe flames which muſt inevitably bring on its diffolution : God 
forbid that this ſhould ever be the caſe ! however, this conſideration, 
joined with the great decay of induſtry, and melancholy increaſe of 
luxury—which it is impoſſible not to obſerve—muſt convince every 
thinking man how ſtrong, a neceſſity there is for endeavouring to 
conduct our charities, of what kind ſoever, whether occaſional, or 
on ſettled foundations, with all the care and diſcretion we are maſ- 
ters of. 2 

Having made ſuch obſervations as I thought neceſſary, with 
regard to the duty of alms- giving, I ſhall conclude with a brief 
conſideration or two, with reſpect to the reward annexed to the 
righteous, that is, he who giveth alms upon due principles, for due 
purpoſes, and under due regulations, ſhall be had in everlaſting re- 
membrance; in remembrance, in every ſenſe and latitude of the 
word; in remembrance with God, who will not forget his work, 
and labour of love, but will repay the loan which hath been 
thus lent, with tenfold uſury. Remembrance with reſpect to 
God is properly reward; everlaſting remembrance then is everlaſt- 
ing reward; and certain it is, that our doom, in the laſt day, will 
in a great meaſure depend on our having been punctual, or remiſs 
in this eſſential article of religion. Why elſe in that very circum- 
ſtantial account of the laſt judgment, is there ſuch expreſs and par- 
ticular mention of this, and this alone? © Come, ye bleſſed, in- 
ce herit the kingdom; for ye gave me meat; ye relieved and cloathed 
* me. Go, ye curſed ; for I was an hungred, and ye gave not to 
« eat; thirſty, and ye gave me not to drink ; naked, and ye cloathed 
me not; ſick, comfortleſs, a ſtranger, and in priſon, and ye had 
not regard to my diſtreſſes.“ This is the language of our judge; 
thus will he have the righteous in his remembrance, Bleſſed, 
therefore, are the merciful , for they ſhall obtain mercy. 


And 
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And indeed good reaſon doth there ſeem to be for ſuch remark - 
able preference to this particular qualification; for all we have our- 
ſelves in expectance is merely from mercy ; without it we are loſt : 
juſtice were our ruin; for in the ſight of God can no man living be 
juſtified. 5 

Benevolence is, therefore, that treaſure, which neither ruſt, nor 
moth can corrupt, nor thieves break through and ſteal. But this is 
not all; the righteous man is often in remembrance with God, even 
in this life; he is bleſſed in himſelf; bleſſed is he who conſidereth 
the poor and needy, the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble; 
he is bleſſed in his poſterity; from the day of my youth, even to 
that of my age - ſaith the Pſalmiſt —I have never ſeen the righteous 
man forſaken, nor his ſeed begging their bread. He is ever mer- 
ciful, and lendeth, therefore his ſeed is bleſſed. Thus is the righ- 
teous man in remembrance with God. With reſpect to men, there 
is not one good quality which attracts in general fo great and ſin- 
gular a regard; inſtances of beneficence, which carry any thing re- 
markable in them, not only ſurvive their authors, but are rarely 
ever forgotten; eſpecial care is taken to perpetuate the memory of 
them down to the lateſt poſterity; they become the baſes of ſtatues, 
and the exhauſtleſs themes of panegyrick ; but not to infiſt on ſuch 
pompous memorials, which cannot fall to every man's lot, and 
which he who is at all anxious after them muſt be told, that he 
does not by any means deſerve; I muſt obſerve, that there is a very 
_ eligible degree of fame, which every righteous man will be ſure, 
not only to deſerve, but alſo to be put into certain poſſeſſion of : — 
the PooR will bleſs him; the RIch will value him; THOSE will 
remember him in their prayers; THESE in their friendſhips: the 

good will eſteem him ; even the wicked—ſpight of all reluc- 
tance—will be obliged to admire him :—in a word, MAN will ap- 
plaud him, and Gop will hold him in everlaſting remembrance. 
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JAMES, IV. z. 
YE ASK AND RECEIVE NOT;—BECAUSE YE ASK AMISS. 


HEN we reflect on the aſtoniſhing glory and power of the 
W benevolent Creator of the univerſe, we muſt admit, 
that moſt, we might ſay, all men are too inſenſible of 
the inexpreſſible honour that attends the duty of prayer.—Can there 
poſſibly be a more exalted pleaſure, than to reflect, that we are per- 
mitted to converſe with an almighty and ever glorious Being, to 
whom we owe our exiſtence? that we cannot only converſe with 
him, but unburthen likewiſe our griefs, pour out our very ſouls be- 
fore him, who, we are well aſſured is moſt able to relieve us ;— 
| who we are certain will extricate us out of all our difficulties, pro- 
vided it will be for our real intereſt and advantage? That we may 
acquire a due and lively ſenſe of the important advantages of prayer, 
let us conſider how graciouſly our bleſſed Saviour has aſſured us, 
that whatever proper requeſts we ſhall aſk in his name ſhall be 
granted to us; ſo that to this alone we may aſcribe all the comforts 
and conveniences that the Almighty is continually ſhowering down 
upon us. To deſpiſe ſo glorious a privilege as that of prayer, is the 
height of ingratitude; for when we reflect, that to the bounty of 
God alone we owe all our enjoyments, how ought our ſouls to 
overflow with thankfulneſs ! Let us ſuppoſe an earthly prince in- 


Voude oo ns viting 
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viting any one of his ſubjects to a frequent and familiar converſe 
with him—courting—nay, intreating him to make known his ne- 
ceſſities—promiſing to grant whatever he ſhall aſk that will conduce 
to his real good ;—declaring, that he will always lend an attentive 
ear to his complaints, - will ſuccour him from the malice of his ene- 
mies ;—and as a further encouragement—after a little time ſpent in 
attending thus upon him will raiſe him to ſome important poſt, — 
will diſtinguiſh him from the reſt of his ſubjects by ſome re- 
markable badge of honour ; would you not think that man very 
remiſs—remarkably ſtupid—who ſhould forego ſo favourable an 
opportunity of advancing his fortune? I am perſuaded, there are 
few, very few, who would refuſe ſo advantageous an offer; but, 
on the contrary, receive it with all the teſtimonies of an unfeigned 
joy: Would he not, think you, be eager at all times to extol the 
bounty of ſo indulgent a patron ?—nay more—would he not eſteem 
it the groſſeſt affront imaginable, for any one to wound his ears 
with the ſlighteſt reflection on his princely benefactor? Would he 
not flame with reſentment, and call it cowardice and ſhame not to 
vindicate his ſovercign's honour upon all occaſions? What then can 
be the reaſon we ſhould ſo eagerly catch at the leaſt ſmile of an 
earthly prince, and reject with ſcorn the proffered friendſhip of the 
King of heaven? Moſt aſſuredly the power of the one bears no com- 
pariſon with that of the other for- the greateſt earthly monarch 
is but God's vicegerent can do nothing without his permiſſion, — 
cannot beſtow the leaſt favour on any of his vaſſals, but with the 
conſent and approbation of the wiſe director of every event. Whereas 
all things are eaſy to the almighty Ruler of the univerſe ;—he can 
exalt the humble and meek—raiſe him from the depth of miſery to 
the height of glory ;—nay, to what ſhort-ſighted mortals eagerly 
graſp at—human glory. Surely then, in common prudence, we 
ought to try what prayer will do, if it be only to procure carthly 


bleſſings - ſucceſs to our temporal concerns. And what induces us 
more 
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more zealouſly to perſuade the worldly man to try this means of 
procuring himſelf ſucceſs, ariſes from the following conſideration, 
namely, that by a conſtant and habitual practice of this duty, he 
would by degrees become ſenſible of the honour, delighted with 
opening his whole heart before the Almighty ; and by frequent 
aſking, his ever merciful benefactor will undoubtedly pour the dew 
of his heavenly benediction upon him; and ſurely, he that fears the 
Lord, and feels the effects of his prayers, muſt, in every point of 
view, be deemed more happy, even than thoſe envied ſons of 
Mammon, whoſe corn, and wine, and oil increaſe fo faſt that they 
know no end to their poſſeſſions. 

It was a very frequent complaint of the Iſraelites, and moſt com- 
monly their plea of excuſe in any religious defection, — that their 
devotions were rarely attended with that ſucceſs which they were 
taught to expect from them; and that, for ought they ſaw, the 
Gods of the nations did as much or more for their votaries than the 
Lord did for them, his peculiar people: — but we well know, that 
there is ſcarce a page of their | hiſtory, but can furniſh a living 
monument of the falſhood and ingratitude of the aſſertion. 

It is not, however, to be denied, that diſappointments—as we call 
them—of this ſort, are by no means unfrequent in the world ; there 
are many of our prayers which ſeem wholly unregarded by the ear 
of heaven; and many a man has cloſed his life, without the acqui- 
fition of what that life, perhaps, has been wholly ſpent in ſolliciting 

a grant of, 

Yet is not this—as many, I fear, make it—by any means an argu- 
ment againſt the neceſſity and uſe of prayer: nor is there, may be, 
a ſtronger indication of the divine tenderneſs to ſhort-ſighted man, 
than that his moſt ardent prayers paſs ſometimes wholly unnoticed, 
or are but partially and imperfectly complied with. 

Plato will have it, that to ſuppoſe the ſupreme Being can deny 
nothing to a zealous and earneſt ſupplicator, is ſcarce a leſs impiety 


Z 2 than 
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than to deny the general exiſtence of providence, and to imagine 
him an abſolute ſtranger to the tranſactions of our lower world. 

It were, indeed, moſt abſurd to ſuppoſe, that every trifling pe- 
tition that is daily offered by perſons of ſuch different complec- 
tions and conſtitutions could be complied with. Juſtice muſt act 
as well as mercy ; they are attributes of equal influence in the di- 
vine nature: will this then indulge us in any requeſt which may be 
incompatible with the general welfare of the ſyſtem—any more 
than it will ſacrifice us to the reſentment of an envious neighbour ? 
Will not boundleſs mercy be ſometimes concerned, as well to reject 
a requeſt, which carries unſeen miſery and ruin in it, as to comply 
with thoſe which may be conducive to our real advantage and well- 
being ? It is not, that he who planted the ear cannot himſelf hear ; 
it is not, that the hand of omnipotence is too ſhort to effect; it is 
not to a regardleſs and unbenevolent diſpoſition in the Almighty, 
that we are to aſcribe our ill ſuccefs; it is often exceſs of tenderneſs 
and mercy that cloſes his ear on the petition. —Very happily for us, 
there is a being, who is not only much more capable than we are, 
of diſtinguiſhing in what our true miſery or felicity is founded; but 
Vo has indeed our welfare at heart much more than we ourſclves 
ſeem to have, in the general ceconomy of our lives. We aſk and 
receive not; becauſe we aſk amiſs. 

The moſt uſeful method of enlarging upon theſe words, will, — 
I conceive—be to enquire into the grounds and nature of our miſ- 
takes on this head, by conſidering how, and wherein it is poſſible 
for us to aſk amiſs; and this, I ſuppoſe, we may do, either in re- 
gard to the ſubject; or to the end and purpoſe ; or with reſpect to 
the form, manner, or method which we uſe in preferring our 
petitions. 

In regard to the ſubje&t,—we may undoubtedly be ſaid to aſk 
amiſs, when we either petition for ſuch things as we cannot be put 


in poſſeſſion of without prejudicing ſome other perſon ; or ſuch as 
may 
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may be hurtful and inconvenient to ourſelves ; or ſuch as in them- 
ſelves are merely trivial, uſeleſs, and ridiculous; or in general, 
ſuch things as it would be inconſiſtent with any of the divine at- 
tributes to grant. 

Now, if we examine our hearts, I am afraid we hall find, that 


no ſmall part of our requeſts—perhaps, a much larger than we are 
aware of—will come under ſome one of theſe denominations. 


Upon a review, it is moſt likely, the firſt thing we meet with— 
be we in what ſtation of life we will—is wealth, or power, or gran- 
deur, or beauty, or fame, or ſome ſuch idle toy ; whether it be that 
we fancy we ſhall have better ſucceſs than our neighbours, and 
ſtand exempt from their general influence; yet, ſpite of all the 
havock and confuſion we daily obſerve them to bring, both upon 
their poſſeſſors and all about them, theſe are our pole-ſtars, and we 
think it may be time enough to enquire after real neceſſaries, when 
we have had theſe 1 in poſſeſſion, and played with them till we are 
tired. 

Suppoſe, then, riches to be our requeſt ; do they not, full often, 
come attended with numerous ills,—ills, even worſe than what the 
preacher calls vanity and vexation of ſpirit, — inceſſant fears, inquie- 
tudes, pride, avarice, impiety, luxury, intemperance, diſeaſe, and 
miſery ? Theſe—theſe are in her train—theſe are her aſſociates! Is 
not to be rich, too generally, only to be ſplendidly wretched ? How 
much wiſer was the wholſome prayer of Agur ? Give me neither 
poverty nor riches; feed me with food convenient for me, leſt, by 
the influence of the latter, I grow full, and deny thee, and ſay, 
who is the Lord ? 

As falſe, as fickle, and perhaps more dangerous, are the objects 
of ambition. Greatneſs creates infinitely more enemies than it can 
guard us from. How trifling and inſignificant are the diſtreſſes 
that can reach an humble life, compared with thoſe to which pomp. 
and titles would daily expoſe us How many thouſands are there, 


Were 
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were it poſſible to reckon them, who have found their ruin in that 
very article which they have purſued as the moſt certain ſecurity 
againſt it! How many inſtances, in ſhort, have we, where bur 
one ſtep has been made, even from the throne to the axe, or the 
bow-ſtring? Where are the Ceſars and the Alexanders? Where 
half the Mahomets and Ibrahims of the largeſt and moſt powerful 
empires of the known world? He then, who cannot fee, that in 
requeſts of this ſort, he aſks amiſs, even with reſpect to himſelf, 
is not ſo wiſe as Damaſus, who choſe rather to retire contentedly to 
his cottage, than to feaſt at the table of Dionyſius, under ſo un- 
_ pleaſant and dangerous a canopy as he propoſed. In a word, we 
are ſuch incompetent judges of the nature and foundation of all ſub- 
lunary happineſs or miſery, that there is ſcarce a with we can form 
after any created good, which, if granted, we ſhould not quickly 
find reaſon to repent of. What were the ſtrength of Milo, the beauty 
of Lais, and the eloquence of Cicero, but ſo many ſeveral ſnares 
to draw them to a more diſtinguiſhed ruin ? 

It is not impoſſible, likewiſe, that our prayers may be ſometimes 
as deſtitute of juſtice, as they are void of wiſdom. Our neighbour 
has a fortune, a houſe, a field, a wife, or ſomething we would 
gladly have transferred to us, no matter upon what terms, or how 
he or his family are like to be affected by the loſs. 

Sometimes the objects of our prayers, ſhall be, perhaps, the 
verieſt trifles, the mereſt play-things in nature; and ſometimes, 1 
doubt, worſe than trifles have found a place; and the means and 
intruments of the fouleſt luxury and debauchery have been de- 
manded of heaven with all the formal zeal of a devout ſupplicant. 
Is it to be wondered at, that devotions ſo ill conducted, in regard 
to the object, or where at leaſt, falſe and unwarrantable requeſts 
have ſo large a part, ſhould be ſucceſsful? Nay, is it to be wondered 
at, if even thoſe petitions which are founded in Juſtice and virtue, 


ſhould 
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ſhould ſometimes be loſt in the groupe, and periſh in the ſtorm 
which is raiſed by their wicked companions ? 

But the moſt ſimple and warrantable thing in nature, requeſted 
for an ill purpoſe, becomes unreaſonable and unwarrantable, and 
turns the moſt fervent prayer into ſin. A very moderate propor- 
tion of the gifts of fortune; if wanted only as the ſource and mi- 
niſter of vice and luxury; freedom and independence, the moſt 
eligible, and, perhaps, the moſt reaſonable wiſh in nature; if but 
to render us the more ſecurely vicious; even wiſdom itſelf, if all 
we want it for is but to enable us the better to defraud, or, with 
the greater grace, to deſpiſe our fellow-creatures, are no more to 
be indulged us, conſiſtent with the divine attributes, than if they 
were, what, to be ſure, they are not, —things naturally and intrin- 
ſically wicked and unreaſonable. 

In ſhort, with reſpect to the matter of our prayers ; as it is impoſ- 
ſible for us to avoid miſtakes, and ſometimes very groſs ones, it will 
always be our beſt way to leave that being, who is too wiſe not to 
know what is belt for us, and too juſt and merciful not to give it 
us, if we can, on any account, be ſaid to deſerve it. There are, 
doubtleſs, however, many things which we may particularly re- 
queſt of heaven, conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt reaſon, and moſt un- 
blemiſhed innocence ; ſuch, for inſtance, is deliverance from any 
particular calamity—a moderate proportion of worldly neceſſaries— 
or any kind of moral or religious perfection, which we may find 
ourſelves particularly deficient in ; however, before we prefer any 
petition whatever, we ſhould do well to weigh it juſtly with our- 
ſelves; to conſider ſeriouſly, whether what we are about to aſk may 
be conſiſtent with our own virtue or welfare to beg, or God's juſtice 
and mercy to grant, and never let our deſires be the rule of our 
prayers, unleſs reaſon and religion be firſt the rule of our deſires. 

Ceaſe then to be thus inordinately and inceſſantly anxious after 
the means and miniſters of a falſs and precarious happineſs ; weary 


no. 
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not heaven with prayers that never can be complied with; fo long 
as ye alk amiſs ye can never receive: ſo far from troubling heaven, 
trouble not even yourſelves with an anxious thought of what ye 
ſhall eat, what ye ſhall drink, or what ye ſhall put on; requeſts, 
which befit only the mouth of the heathen worſhipper, or the ear 
of his impure and ſenſual deity, the god of this world. Aſk ye not 
for ſtones and ſerpents; things pernicious in their nature; but F 
will tell you what ye ſhall aſk with the moſt lively certainty of not 
being diſappointed. Seek ye then the kingdom of God, and his 
righteouſneſs, the means of virtue, piety, and honour, and all 
thoſe things which ye are now ſo ſolicitous about, ſhall—as far as 
they are juſt and requiſite be much ſooner given you, than when 
they were the ſole purport of all your words, thoughts, and wiſhes, 
The laſt article, in which we may be ſaid to Ask AMIss, is with 
reſpe& to the form and manner of preferring our petitions. If this 
be not right, not all the juſtice and equity of the petition itſelf, 
either in regard to the ſubject of it, or the end for which it is made, 
can render it a reaſonable and acceptable ſervice. The moſt rea- 
ſonable requeſt in the world, made either in an imperious, petulant, 
or irreverent manner, is not fit to be complied with ; there are, 
therefore, certain requiſites to be conſtantly and uniformly obſerved, 
in order to render the great duty of prayer efficacious and ſucceſsful. 
The firſt of theſe is undoubtedly faith, that is, a general faith. 
He who cometh to God mult believe that he is, and that he is the 
rewarder of thoſe who diligently ſeek him. Without this, it is need- 
leſs to add, that a man cannot be guilty of a greater abſurdity than 
to pray. On the contrary, there is no little ſtreſs to be laid on any 
tolerable degree of this qualification: be it unto you according to 
your faith ; faith our Saviour : let a man aſk in faith, ſaith the 
Apoſtle ; and again, if we know that he hear us, whatſoever we 
aſk, we know, that—provided they be in all other reſpects * 


regulated we have the petitions which we deſired of him. 
„ 
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The ſecond requiſite is general Righteouſneſs, a conſtant and 
ſettled habit of piety and holineſs: If J incline unto wickedneſs in 
my heart - ſays the Pſalmiſt very juſtly the Lord will not hear me. 
The man who ſpends the greateſt part of his life in the ſervice of 
Mammon, comes with but an ill grace before the throne of God. 
Contempt and diſobedience are but cold pleas to the favour and 
indulgence of our prince; nor ſhould we ourſelves, I ſuppoſe, be 
over ready to grant the requeſt of a man, whoſe general behaviour 
had tended to prove him wholly unworthy of our favour or concern ; 
it is well if the prayers of ſuch be not turned into curſes : they muſt 
not, however, wonder, if they receive not, becauſe it is certain, that 
if they aſk at all, without this requiſite, they aſk very much amiſs. 
The third requiſite is Humility, which conſiſts in a due ſenſe of 
the infinite diſproportion between us and the great Being to whom 
we are paying our addreſſes. There is nothing that diſqualifies a 
man for the receipt of human benefits ſo much, as a confident or 
imperious way of aſking them; there is nothing due to us from 
heaven ; the beſt of us all is but an unprofitable ſervant ; nor doth 
the higheſt point of earthly grandeur raiſe us in this reſpe& above 
the common level; the man who values himſelf upon any eminence 
of his ſtation in life, muſt be told, that it will ſtand him in no ſtead 
here; dreſs and titles are not the key to the preſence-chamber of 
our common Lord, with whom there is no reſpect of perſons. The 
Prayer of the humble it is which pierceth the clouds, and will not 
depart till the moſt high regard it; and to him who is of a pure 
and contrite ſpirit, and who trembleth at his word, will the Lord 
much ſooner look, even in a dungeon, than to the petulant demands 
of the proud, though attended with all the pageantry and parade 
that power may command, or riches purchaſe. 

A fourth requiſite is Earneſtneſs, or Attention of mind. 'The heart, 
ſo far from being excluded from a ſhare in our devotions, ſhould 
rather have much the largeſt; the lip, the hand, the knee, may 
You. . Aa better 
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better be excuſed; but here the tie is inviolable; with the mouth, 
indeed, a man may make confeſſion unto ſalvation, but it is with 
the heart that he muſt believe unto righteouſneſs. 'This is to the 
Almighty what the lips are to our fellow-creatures, the proper in- 
ſtrument of ſpeech ; with this our beſt of members muſt he be 
addreſſed, and how florid and eloquent ſoever be our ſpeech, how 
well turned ſoever our periods, how pompous and ſolemn ſoever 


our expreſſions, to the rectitude or obliquity of this alone will he have 
regard. | 


To this attention muſt be added perſeverance and frequency in 
the action; we mult not only pray, but continue in prayer, be daily 
in the temple, —do it without ceaſing. The importunate widow 
in the parable gained her cauſe by this means, when ſhe had found 
all others unſucceſsful; for though the moſt ſteady and obſtinate 
zeal cannot properly be ſaid to effect an alteration in that Being, 
who is immutability in the abſtract, to revoke the determined pur- 
poſes of God, yet it certainly works a very eſſential change in our 
merits, and qualifies us the better for the receipt of thoſe favours 
which he has from all eternity determined to beſtow on ſuch as ASE 
according to his will. | 

Though there are requiſites which ought to attend the devotions 
of the Chriſtian in common with thoſe of the reſt of mankind ; yet 
there is another to be conſidered, which is peculiar to himſelf, 
namely, that whatever he aſketh, he ſhould aſk all in that name, 
which alone, of all under heaven, can be efficacious to his ſucceſs. 
The bleſſed JesUs hath aſſured us, that whatſoever we ſhall aſk in 
his name ſhall be granted. Hence this becomes the neceſſary ſeal 
and recommendation ; and that prayer, which has every other re- 
quiſite, if deficient in this, may, with reſpect to us at leaſt, be ſaid 
to be amiſs. | 

I think 1 ſhould have added, as a requiſite to the right perform- 
ance of this duty of prayer, that it ſhould be conceived in a due, 


that 
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that is, a decent and reverend form of words, not crowded with 
ſenſeleſs and impertinent tautologies, larded with mean, fulſome, 
or ridiculous conceits, but compoſed in the moſt nervous and pa- 
thetic terms; yet, at the ſame time, in all the plain and fimple 
elegances of the reſpective languages in which it is preferred. 

I think I may now venture to affirm, that with all theſe requi- 
ſites, no man has ever aſked and not received. Such of his prayers 
as have been unſucceſsful, have moſt aſſuredly, been unduly regu- 
lated, in ſome one or more of theſe reſpects; either what he has 
aſked has been unſafe or improper for him to receive, or incom- 
patible with the welfare of ſome other part of the ſyſtem, and there- 
fore inconſiſtent with the divine attributes to grant; or elſe his pe- 
titions have been offered in ſuch a manner, as it would have miſ- 
become the majeſty of heaven to have paid any regard to them; in 
ſome reſpect or other he muſt have aſked amiſs, or elſe it is impoſ- 
fible but he ſhould have received ; for juſt and holy is the moſt high, 
who giveth to all men liberally, provided they aſk according to his 
will; „Do thou, therefore, O almighty and inexhauſtible foun- 
e tain of wiſdom, who knoweſt our neceſſities before we aſk, and 


* our ignorance in aſking, have compaſſion, we beſeech thee, on 


our infirmities ; and thoſe things, which for our unworthineſs we 
« dare not, and for our blindneſs we cannot aſk, vouchſafe to give 
« us, for the worthineſs of thy ſon, Jesus CHRIST, to whom, with 
<« thee and the Holy Spirit, be bleſſing, and glory, and thank(- 
« giving, for eyer and for ever. Amen. 
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FEAR GOD, AND KEEP HIS COMMANDMENTS : FOR THIS 18 
THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN. 


the Text, and the importance of it, I think it may not be 
amiſs to give you a general character of the Preacher, from 
whoſe mouth the precept came; in order to enhance the value of 
this eminently excellent proverb, and engage you to give ear to it 
with that ſerious attention which it moſt juſtly deſerves. . 

The author, then, of this ſhort, but comprehenſive leſſon of in- 
ſtruction, was no leſs a perſon than king Solomon himſelf, whoſe 
wiſdom was ſo univerſal, that we are told, ** there never was the 
© like before him, nor ever ſhall be after him ;'' and he it was, or 
rather, indeed, wiſdom itſelf, which, by the mouth of that royal 
and experienced Preacher, has contracted the whole duty of man 
within fo narrow a compaſs, and laid down this unerring rule for 
the regulation of his conduct. 1 

It will be highly requiſite, however, to make this one obſervation 
by the way; that though the exhortation was, doubtleſs, intended 
for the ſpiritual improvement of mankind in general; yet it was 
the particular charge of an indulgent parent to his beloved ſon; 
from 


| Bur I enter upon the ſubject matter of the admonition in 
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from whence it may very reaſonably be concluded, that the advice 
was the beſt, the moſt wholſome, that could poſſibly be given; 
and that it would be an infinite advantage to him in particular, to 
attend heedfully thereto—to follow it, without the leaſt deviation, 
all the days of his life. And it is highly reafonable to ſuppoſe like- 
wiſe, that he intended it ſhould carry a greater weight with it, and 
make a deeper impreſſion in his mind than ordinary; fince after he 
had been expatiating for ſome conſiderable time on the folly of 
worldly wiſdom, and the uncertainty of all ſublunary enjoyments, 
he proceeds in the following moſt pathetic and affectionate man- 
ner; My ſon, ſays he, be admoniſhed, and hear the concluſion of 
the whole matter. Fear God, and keep his commandments, for 
« this is the whole duty of man.” 


In diſcourſing, therefore, on theſe words, I ſhall ſhew, 


FiRsT, the full ſcope and purport of the injunction; and wherein 
the wiſdom of fearing God principally conſiſts. 


SECONDLY, I ſhall endeavour to prove, that he who is ſo wiſe 
as to fear God in ſincerity and truth, will find it no difficult 
taſk to keep his commandments. 


TriRDLY, That he, who has not the fear of God before his 
eyes, though t be ever ſo wiſe in the opinion of the world— 
is in reality no better than a fool, that hath no underſtanding. 


In the firſt place then, I am to ſhew you what a truly religious 

fear of God is, and wherein the wiſdom- of it principally conſiſts. 
This reverential fear of God is an holy affection, or gracious 
habit, wrought in the ſoul by our great Creator, whereby it is not 
only inclined, but enabled to obey all his commandments. „ will 
put my fear into the hearts of my people, ſays God himſelf, by 
the 
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« the prophet Jeremiah, that they ſhall not depart from me.” The 
fear of God comprehends our whole duty to him, if we fear the 
Lord in an acceptable manner, and as we ought to do; if we en- 
tertain the ſame reverential awe of him, as a dutiful ſon does of his 
father, we ſhall love him moſt affectionately, and chearfully obey 
even the moſt difficult of all his commandments: Nay, this fear of 
the Lord extends itſelf ſtill farther, and comprehends in it, not 
only our love for God, but our duty likewiſe to all our fellow crea- 
tures; to whom we are obliged to perform all the good offices 
within our power, out of a principle of conſcience, and in obedience 
to that God whoſe commandments we profeſs to obey. Of this 
fear of God then, it may be ſaid, as our bleſſed Saviour himſelf 
does of the love of God, that it is the firſt and great command- 
ment, which, if we take but due care to keep, according to its 
true and comprehenſive meaning, we may depend upon it, that we 
ſhall perform our duty aright, in every branch of it, and live void. 
of offence towards God, and towards man. | 
SECONDLY, We ſhall endeavour, in as brief a manner as poſſible, | 
in this article, to make it plainly appear to you, that he who is ſo 
wiſe as ſincerely to fear God, will find it no difficult taſk to keep 
his commandments. 

There are too many, it muſt be confeſſed, who entertain ſuch 
frightful ideas of religion, that they inſiſt the precepts of it are im- 
poſſible to be put in practice as they ought; and therefore too 
raſhly determining that the attempt is fruitleſs, will give them 
ſelves no manner of trouble about it; others again, ſomewhat more 
conſiderate, will allow the poſſibility of their being complied with, 
but imagine they are impoſitions extremely rigorous, and ſuch re- 

ftraints upon human nature as are highly unreaſonable, and that 
the man who is determined to be ſtrictly governed by them, muſt 
lead the life of a perfect ſolitary, and indulge himſelf in none of 
thoſe common gratifications which ſeem, in the frame and conſti- 


tution 
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tution of things, to be perfectly innocent, and allowed to all man- 
kind. And being thus prejudiced and prepoſſeſſed, they look on them- 
ſelves as no ways blame-worthy in making no profeſſion of religion 
at all: or in caſe they do, they think they may indulge themſelves 
in ſuch liberties as are altogether inconſiſtent with every religion in 
the world. 

Now, that ſuch gloomy apprehenſions of a ſtrictly religious life 
are abſolutely groundleſs, and that the commandments which God 
Almighty expects we ſhould keep, are ſo far from being an inſup- 
portable burthen, that they are juſt the reverſe, will plainly appear 
from the whole tenour of the ſacred ſcriptures. Our bleſſed Saviour 
himſelf hath aſſured us, © that his yoke is eaſy, and his burthen light.” 
And ſeveral of his Apoſtles, but the Evangeliſt St. John in parti- 
cular, declares to all mm world, that © the commandments of Chriſt 
are no ways grievous.” 

It muſt be allowed, indeed, that there is a ſeeming ſeverity, a 
ſomething repugnant to human nature, in being obliged to forgive 
our enemies, and doing good to thoſe who deſpitefully uſe us; in 
renouncing all we hold moſt dear to us, when it 1s required of us 
by our gracious father, for the ſake of his dearly beloved ſon ; z yet 
theſe precepts, hard as they may be accounted, are ſo far from 
being impoſſibilities, that thouſands have actually practiſed theſe 
heroic virtues upon much lighter conſiderations than thoſe which 
the Chriſtian religion propoſeth to us for the performance of them. 
And if theſe are not impracticable, why ſhould the compliance with 
the reſt of the Chriſtian precepts, which are much eaſier, be deemed 
an inſupportable burthen ? No one can preſume to ſay, that any of 
God's commandments are ſo grievous, but what he may, if he be but 
religiouſly inclined, yield obedience to them with pleaſure ; for the 
laws of God, notwithſtanding all the plauſible objections that may be 
ſtarted againſt religion, require no more of any man than what he 


can do with caſe if he pleaſes; and whoeyer does his honeſt en- 
deavours 
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deavours to ſerve God in the beſt manner he is able, though frailties 
and infirmities may accompany his beſt ſervices, yet we may venture 
to aſſert, that he keeps the commandments of God in ſuch a man- 
ner as will be acceptable in his fight. | 

THIRDLY, We may venture to pronounce, and holy David will 


countenance our aſſertion, that he who has not the fear of God be- 


fore his eyes, though he be ever ſo wile in the opinion of the world, 
is no better than a fool that hath no underſtanding. 

And this is a truth we ſhall chuſe to illuſtrate by examples, as they 
are apt to dwell on the memory the longeſt, and & make the deepeſt 
impreſſions on the mind, 

And though many might with eaſe be ht out of the ſacred 
ſcriptures, yet I ſhall content myſelf with producing only one from 


the New Teſtament, and two from the Old, as being more than 


ſufficient to anſwer the end propoſed. 

The firſt inſtance then, ſhall be the rich man, recorded in the 
twelfth chapter of the goſpel according to St. Luke, who, by all 
worldly minded men, mutt be allowed to be a wiſe man ; one who 
underſtood perfectly well all the ſecret arts and methods of gain, 
ariſing from every branch of trade and commerce; and moreover, 
it may reaſonably be preſumed, that he was an excellent economiſt 
likewiſe, from the vaſt improvements that he made to his eſtate, and 
from the enlargement of his barns; and to all this it may ſtill far- 
ther be added to his praiſe, as a reputed wiſe man, that he was no 
miſer, who heaps up immenſe treaſures with no other intent than 
to lock them up, and in ſecret adore them ; but one of a generous 
ſpirit ; one reſolutely bent to enjoy thoſe good things which he 
had laid up in ſtore as the happy effects of his induſtry and know- 
ledge of the world ; and yet, after all this ſeemingly prudent fore- 
caſt, how emphatically is this wealthy merchant proved to be void 
of underſtanding, upon his unexpected ſummons from the Al- 
mighty! Thou fool, ſays the ſacred monitor, this night ſhall thy 
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« ſoul be required of thee; and then, whoſe ſhall thoſe things be 
*« that thou haſt provided?“ 

The next inſtance we ſhall produce, 1s s that of Ahitophel the Gi- 
beonite. This wiſe privy-counſellor, not only of king David, but 
of his ſon Abſalom afterwards, was looked upon as a man of ſuch 
a deep penetration, and ſuch a peculiar inſight into the moſt intricate 
affairs of ſtate, that he was by both conſulted upon all emergent 
| occaſions :—** and the counſel, we are told, which he counſelled 
« jn thoſe days was, as if a man had enquired at the oracle of 
« God; - and notwithſtanding all the ſagacity, all the forecaſt of 
this diſtinguiſhed ſtateſman, yet, we find, upon his counſels being 
overthrown by Huſhai's ſuperior advice, according to God's ap- 
pointment, he gave the moſt manifeſt proof of his being a haughty 
and imperious fool, that he could poſſibly give; unaccuſtomed to 
look up to the Deity as the fountain of all wiſdom; in the height of 
his reſentment— being unable to bear the indignity offered to his 
judgment, and the preference given to one, whom he looked upon 
with an eye of contempt, as being, in his own opinion, infinitely 
his ſuperior—“ he ſaddled his aſs, and aroſe, and got him home to 
« his houſe, to his city, and put his houſhold in order, and hanged 
c himſelf;” by which egregiouſly infamous and unmanly action, 
he at once excluded himſelf, not only from all the enjoyments of 
this life, but from all reaſonable hopes of the mercy and favour of 
the Almighty in that which is to come. 

Though theſe two remarkable examples may be thought ſuffi- 
cient, I ſhall venture to add that of the royal Preacher himſelf, as 
ſtill more extraordinary. How low did this ſuperlatively wiſe, this 
" venerable and experienced prince, fink in the eſteem of the world, 
when he had caſt from him that fear of God which was the only 


true wiſdom! His heart, we are told, clave unto ſtrange women; 


he had ſeven hundred wives, and three hundred concubines ; and 


for as much as the generality of them were worſhippers of idols, 
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ſo uxorious, ſo very abject and abſurd was this aged and royal do- 
tard, that he joined in their ridiculous and wicked forms of public 
adoration. And here, I think, we may juſtly afk the queſtion; 
could any man, how debilitated ſoever in his intellectuals, demon- 
ſtrate himſelf to be a greater fool, and a libertine, than this Solo- 
mon, this abandoned Solomon, who before, had been ſo renowned 
for his wiſdom? And with how much juſtice does he take for his 
motto, in this book of the Eccleſiaſtes, which it is generally agreed, 
that he penned by inſpiration, ſome time after he had truly repented 
of his fin and folly, and was recovered from his moſt ſhameful infa - 
tuation “ Vanity of vanities, ſays he, all is vanity,” —but the feat 
of the Lord, and the obſervance of his ſtatutes! _ 

And now, to conclude ; permit me to exhort you, in ſincerity and 
truth, to yield an implicit obedience to all God's commandments : 
let us take delight in the law of the Lord, and ponder on it night 
and day; which is the only ſure guide to direct our affections to him, 
and the only infallible teſtimony that our fear of him is filial and 
ſincere. And that awful reverence, fear, and love of him, will, 
we ſhall find, daily increaſe and improve, by our paying a ſtrict re- 
gard to all his precepts; by making it our whole ſtudy and concern 
to depart from evil, that is, in other terms, to do nothing that may 
any ways diſpleaſe him. That reverential fear of him will cauſe us 
to taſte and ſee how good and gracious the Lord is, by making us 
more and more like unto himſelf. And when we ſhall feel the 
bappy effects of his goodneſs towards us, by our obedience, and do- 
ing that good which he commands us, new beams of love will 
every day break in upon our ſpirits, and engage our affections in 
ſach a manner, that our imperfect fear or love of God in this world 
ſhall receive perfection in that which is to come; and our exerciſe 
upon earth become our recompence and reward in heaven, where 
not only vice and ſin, but where all the inferior virtues and graces 
ſhall find no admittance. They ſhall fail, ceaſe, and vaniſh; love 
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only ſhall enter there, and dwell and reign in the full and unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of the glorious object it is ſo happily fixed on 
for ever and ever. 

If we be wiſe, therefore, if this fear or love of God ſhould not be 
ſufficiently as yet rooted in our hearts; let us labour without 
ceaſing to acquire that greateſt of bleſſings ; and if we have it, let us 
practiſe it to the glory of God, the good of our fellow-creatures, and 

our own comfort and conſolation, Which, that we may effectually 
perform, God of his infinite mercy vouchfafe, by his grace, through 
our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, to whom be all glory and thankſ- 
giving, for ever and ever. Amen. 


SUNDAY. 
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AND BEHOLD, I COME QUICKLY, AND MY REWARD Is WITH 
ME, TO GIVE EVERY MAN ACCORDING AS HIS WORK 
SHALL BE. 


ſame importance in the ſacred ſcriptures, wherein God 
hath peremptorily declared, that he will judge the world 


N 


at the laſt day, and give to every man according as his works 


« ſhall be; and notwithſtanding it is an article of faith in itſelf, 
highly rational, from the conſideration of God's infinite juſtice and 


over-ruling providence, and the natural reſult of good and evil 


actions; yet the generality of mankind are as indolent and remiſs 
in their duty, as if there was no ſuch reward intended, no ſuch 


judgment ever to be made; or in caſe there ſhould be, yet the time 


for the accompliſhment thereof was ſo far diſtant, that both ſeemed 
altogether unworthy of the leaſt care or concern. 


I ſhall not, however, attempt to demonſtrate the certainty of * 


future ſtate, becauſe, I preſume, you are all fully convinced al- 
ready, of that intereſting and momentous truth—but ſhall in the 
FIRST place enquire into the true reaſons, why a concern of ſuch 
great importance as a judgment to come, ſhould make ſo little im- 
preſſion on the minds of the generality of mankind, notwithſtand- 


ing 


Otwithſtanding this, and many other expreſſions of the 
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ing they acknowledge that they believe it. And in the sEconD 
place I ſhall ſhew you, by what means the conſideration of a future 
judgment may have a ſtronger influence, and a more awful effect 
upon us all. 

FissT then, I am to enquire into the true reaſons why a concern 
of ſuch great importance as a judgment to come is, ſhould make fo 
little impreſſion on the minds of the generality of mankind, not- 
witſtanding they acknowledge that they believe it; eſpecially when 
they are ſo tender and ſenſible of every trivial circumſtance with 
reſpect to their temporal enjoyments. The principal reaſons that 
can be alledged, in order to palliate, at leaſt, if not juſtify ſuch un- 
warrantable indifference, in regard to the affairs of another lite, 
are theſe that follow. 

FirsT, that there are very few, who have patience to reflect on 
things that are at a great diſtance, however weighty and important, 
in reality, they may poſſibly be. | 

SECONDLY, a general. preſumption o on God's mercy towards man- 

kind, on account of the frailty of their natures, notwithſtanding 
the ſeverity of his repeated menaces in the facred ſcriptures. 

FIRST, It is men's reſtleſs temper, and their want of due reflection 
only, which makes them ſhew ſo little regard for another life; for 
if they would but lay both worlds in the balance, and weigh one 
againſt the other, they would ſoon perceive the manifeſt folly of 
preferring thoſe. enjoyments which this world account happineſs, 
before thoſe which are offered to their choice in another; for let us 
make all the fair allowances that may be, as to our inclinations and 
circumſtances in this world; as to the diſtance, and the imperfect 
ideas we have of the] Joys of another; yet, upon mature deliberation, 
every man will be ſure to chuſe that felicity which is to come, for 
the following reaſons ; namely, that ſuppoſing the happineſs of 
both to be equal; yet there is no proportion between the duration 
of the one and the other; and he, who will give himſelf the leaſt 


time 
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time for reflection, will be ſure to chuſe an infinite and endleſs hap- 
pineſs, before one that muſt be in a ſhort time irrecoverably loſt, 
and may, for ought we know to the contrary, be loſt in a moment. 
In the next place, the more we confider, the more we repent of 
placing too much of our felicity in temporal enjoyments, becauſe 
reaſon and experience demonſtrate the folly of it; but the more a 
good man conſiders, the better ſatisfied his mind is, in fixing its 
delights in thoſe that are ſpiritual—on' things above, where only 
that good is to be found which can make him truly happy. 
And, in the laſt place, he that keeps his eye fixed on a diſtant 
and future happineſs. does not, by that means, loſe any of the real 
enjoyments of human life ; but he that places his whole happineſs 


on any ſublunary enjoyments, is ſure to be diſappointed in this 


world; and what is infinitely worſe, forever to miſcarry in another : 
and this makes as wide a difference as can poſſibly be conceived in 
the choice. | 
Should God, indeed, make it abſolutely neceſſary for us, in order 
to our attainment of future happineſs, to forego all the pleaſures 
of this life, the terms would be ſeemingly ſevere ; nay, and too 


hard, perhaps, for us to comply with. For, if all the gratifications 


of our ſenſual appetites muſt be renounced, we muſt never contem- 


plate on the pleaſing. varieties of nature; never lend an ear to the 
ſweet melody of muſic; never indulge our palates, but when hunger 
calls, or our throats are parched with immoderate thirſt. The 


almighty Lord and ruler of the univerſe hath not dealt thus ſeverely 
with mankind. He allows us to refreſh our natures with modera- 
tion, and hath only given a check to the violence of our appetites, 


the gratification whereof would in reality prove detrimental to us; 


and upon our forbearance of what is unreaſonable as well as unne- 
ceſſary, together with our entire dependance upon his good pro- 
vidence for our daily ſubſiſtence, —he hath made us the gracious 


"I 


offer of eternal happineſs. In ſhort, he requires no more of us than. - 
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to refrain from thoſe exceſſes which are condemned by nature and 
reaſon. And thoſe who will but ſeriouſly conſider, cannot but ſee 
how abſurd it is to place their happineſs in forbidden pleaſures, and 
to imagine that nothing can make them happy, but what God hath 
declared ſhall make them miſerable. It muſt be an unaccountable 
perverſeneſs in our deſires, if nothing can gratify them but unlawful 
indulgencies. It were no difficult taſk to ſhew, that our all-gracious 
God debars us of nothing but what is, in reality, repugnant to our 
well being here; and how then can any ſuch thing as happineſs be 
hoped for in the enjoyment of thoſe things which he peremptorily 
prohibits? And when a man runs the deſperate hazard of being 
everlaſtingly miſerable for what can never make him happy even 
here, though his paſſions met with no manner of controul, he 
ſhews how far he is from acting like a prudent, rational, and con- 
ſiderate creature. A want of due reflection, therefore, is one great 
reaſon why the thoughts of a judgment to come make ſo little im- 
preſſion on the minds of men. 

The other reaſon is, an unwarrantable preſumption on God's 
infinite mercy and goodneſs. The firſt thing, which ſinners, in 
the heat of their youth, and the eager purſuit of their lawleſs paſ- 
ſions, aim at, is to think as little as poſſible on what will be the 
conſequence of their actions. For every thought, even in regard to 
themſelves, is uneaſy to them, and with reſpect to God much more 
ſo: they endeavour, therefore, to drive away all ſuch melancholy 
ideas by ſome artifice or other; namely, by gaming, by company, 
or ſuch other amuſements as rather aggravate and inflame their 
vices, than any ways correct or ſubdue them. 

If theſe means prove ineffectual, and there will ſtill be ſome 
gloomy hours, wherein conſcience takes the lead, and awakens the 
finner to ſome ſenſe of his folly; then is he ready to hearken with 
pleaſure to any ſarcaſtical invectives againſt every religious and moral 
duty; then does he applaud the wit of any one who dares to utter 
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a bold and ſmart thing againſt the wiſdom of all ages: and one or 
two ſuch reflections, without any kind of proof, are cried up as in- 
finitely preferable to the moſt ſolid rules of Morality, or the incon- 
teſtible evidence of natural and revealed Religion. Any ſceptical | 
argument, how weak ſoever, paſſes with them for full conviction, 
and the moſt groundleſs and unreaſonable cavils againſt religion are 
embraced for no other reaſon, but becauſe it is the thing to which 
they have an utter averſion ;—and even an idle jeſt, to depreciate 


the notion of a day of judgment, ſhall carry more weight with 
them, than the ſtrongeſt arguments in the world to evince it. 'The 


true reaſon is, they are bigotted to their darling vices, and they 
would fain indulge themſelves in them without reſtraint ; whereas 
the thoughts of a judgment to come give the ſtrongeſt checks | ima- 
ginable to the violence of their inclinations. 

But ſuppoſe, after all the terrible and repeated expreſſions that 
occur in the ſacred ſcriptures, concerning the day of judgment, 
joined to the reaſonableneſs of the thing, ſhould make ſuch ſtrong 
impreſſions on their minds, that they cannot, ſpite of themſelves, 
entirely ſhake off the fears and apprehenſions of it: then their laſt 
refuge is to leſſen and extenuate thoſe fears, from a general pre- 
ſumption of God's infinite mercy and goodneſs; and therefore they 
are willing to ſuppoſe, that notwithſtanding the ſupreme Being, 
to keep the world in awe, hath threatened them loudly with the 
dreadful ſeverities of the great day; yet, as a tender and indulgent 
parent, who threatens to diſinherit his diſobedient and rebellious 
ſon, and expoſe him to the mercileſs world, in order to reclaim 
him; when it comes to the teſt, he may poſſibly relent, not from any 
merit in his ſon, but his own bowels of pity and compaſſion: fo 
they hope and believe, or at leaſt are inclined ſo to do, that God, 
at the great day, will not proceed in that rigorous manner which he 
hath threatened. And to confirm themſelves in theſe hopes, they 
ſtifle their fears under the moſt deluſive colouring they can poſſibly 
VoI: I. Ce deviſe 
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deviſe for the extenuation of their vicious courſes. Had we, 
indeed, been created, ſay they, purely intellectual beings, free 
from this load of fleſh, and thoſe ſtrong propenſities which are na- 
tural to it, then it had been more reaſonable to have called us to a 
ſtrict account for every action of our lives; for then every evil incli- 
nation muſt have proceeded from our minds; but now our frail 
bodies corrupt, and draw them aſide, and that natural biaſs over- 
powers our reaſon, And when thoſe inordinate deſires are ſtrongeſt, 
men have not that judgment which is neceſſary to check and con- 
troul them. So that the very frame and frailty of human nature, 
ſeems to plead for fins committed in the heat of youth. Beſides, 
ſuch is the ſtrictneſs and purity of the law of God, ſuch and ſo great 
the weakneſs and diſability, the ignorance and inadvertency of 
mankind, that if the righteous judge will make no allowance for 
caſual errors, who can ſtand before his awful tribunal? And if any 
allowance will be made for ſins of infirmity, then there are ſo many 
abatements to be made for ſins committed through ſudden paſſion, 
through miſtake, through the unavoidable impotency of human 
nature, and through conſtitution, that the ſeverity of that day, is 
not after all—much to be dreaded: 

This is, in ſhort, all that the ſinner can poſſibly urge againſt the 
ſeverity of the day of judgment : but to ſhew how weak and how 
groundleſs ſuch an excuſe or plea is, we ſhall offer to your conſide- 
ration the following reflections. 

' Firſt, God Almighty will certainly judge the N in righ- 
e teouſneſs; for which reaſon no one ſhall have the leaſt juſt 
cauſe to complain of the harſhneſs or ſeverity of his proceedings. 

Secondly, none ſhall ſuffer at that day, but ſuch as are wilful, 
impenitent, and obdurate ſinners. For it is not only agreeable to 
the mercy and goodneſs of the Almighty to forgive ſuch ſinners 
as ſincerely repent ; but it is one of the principal intentions of the 
| golpel, to aſſure mankind of ſuch forgiveneſs, by the higheſt teſti- 


monies, 
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monies, even by the death and reſurrection of his dearly beloved ſon, 
and all the wonders wrought in confirmation of that ſtupendous 
miracle, and of the truth of his doctrine. 

Thirdly, there are divers degrees of obſtinacy and perverſeneſs; 
and the judgments that ſhall be paſſed upon mankind, ſhall be in 
ſome meaſure proportioned thereto; ſome men's capacities and op- 
portunities have very much exceeded others; ſome have broken 
through ſtronger convictions and more powerful aſſiſtances of divine 
grace than others; ſome have had more early inſtructions, more 
repeated warnings, more favour and indulgence from heaven than 
others. And as it is highly reaſonable that perſons ſhould ſuffer 
for their obſtinacy and perverſeneſs; ſo it is equally reaſonable that 
they ſhould ſuffer only in . to the degrees and circum- 
ſtances of it. 

Fourthly, it is no ſeverity, no act of injuſtice in God, to deprive : 
men of that happineſs which they have wilfully rejected; and to 
doom them to that miſery which their repeated crimes have ſo juſtly 
deſerved. Hath not God made the moſt condeſcending offers of 
mercy and ſalvation, that his creatures could poſſibly expect from 
him, after ſo many, and ſuch high provocations? Could heaven 
ſtoop lower than it hath done to vile and ungrateful finners? When 
the Son of God came down from heaven, on purpoſe to be a me- 
diator between his Father and them ;—when the holy Spirit has 
warned and exhorted them to the conſideration of their eternal wel- 
fare; when the meſſengers of this reconciliation are inſtructed to 
woo and intreat ſinners, in Chriſt's ſtead, to be reconciled to God; 
—when the patience and long-ſuffering of God is exerciſed ſo much 
on purpoſe to lead them to repentance ;—when God, inſtead of 
perfect obedience, is willing to pardon and pals by all their offences, 
if they will but be truly ſorry for them ; and to receive them till 
into his favour and mercy ;—when, after all this, I ſay, men rather 
prefer the preſent pleaſures of ſin before all that e which 
Co 2 God 
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God ſo freely offers, is it any injuſtice in him to ſuffer them to be 
deprived of thoſe bleſſings which they ſo wilfully, ſo ungratefully, 
ſo obſtinately refuſed? And if we ſuppoſe, that the fouls of men 
ſubſiſt in another world, entirely free from all thoſe clouds of error 
and miſtake, by which they are deluded and drawn aſide in this; 
it is not to be imagined, but that they muſt for ever ſuffer an in- 
tollerable anguiſh within, in the language of the ſcriptures, 
called, a worm that never dies, and a fire that is never quenched ;— 
from the inceſſant reflections on their own folly. What vengeance 
beyond this, God may inflict, we know not: may none of us ever 
know it! But ſure we are, it will never exceed the proportion 
and deſert of their fins. And this, doubtleſs, is ſufficient to clear 
the juſtice of God in his proceedings with mankind in the day of 
judgment. 
It remains now, only to ſhew by what means God's bringing us 
to judgment may make a deeper impreſſion upon our minds ;—and 
here we may enlarge a little on the two following articles. 


FirsT, That our negle&, or want of reflection upon it, inſtead 
of making our condition better will make it worſe. 


SECONDLY, That the taking it into our ſerious conſideration, is 
the beſt and moſt effectual mean to prevent the evil conſequences 
that may otherwiſe attend it. 


FiRsT, our neglect, or want of reflection, inſtead of making our 
condition better, will make it worſe. We ſhould have juſt reaſon, 
indeed, never to concern ourſelves about what will occur at the 
great day, if the waving of all thoughts, in relation to it, would 
prove of any ſervice when it actually comes. But alas! whether 
we refle& on it or not, our accounts will run on, every article muſt 


be ſettled, and we muſt come to a balance at the laſt ; and how un- 
provided 
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rovided ſhall we be, if we ſpend no time in examining, ſtating, 
and clearing them up, as far as in us lies? It is no ſmall privilege 
which we have by the goſpel, wherein God allows us to adjuſt 
our concerns with him in this world; for if we will but impartially 
judge ourſelves, we ſhall never be judged; that is, if we will but 
call ourſelves to a ſtrict account for our actions; if we will heartily 
and ſincerely repent of our ſins, and make our earneſt ſupplications 
to God for mercy and forgiveneſs ; if we take care to have our con- 
ſciences cleanſed by the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, from the pollution 
of our ſins ; then we may with joy and peace of mind reflect on the 
great day of recompence ; but on the other hand, if we will never 
enter into ourſelves, —never examine our actions, - never look into 
the diſpoſitions of our minds, nor charge ourſelves with the guilt of 
thoſe things which we have committed, how can we ever hope to 
eſcape the ſcrutiny, or avoid the ſeverity of that tremendous day ? 
For our accounts are continually augmenting by our ſhameful negle& 
of them, and the burthen of God's wrath muſt conſequently be fo 
much the heavier, when we have taken no care to diminiſh one 
article in them, but after the hardneſs of our hearts, have only 
« treaſured up wrath againſt the day of wrath.” 

SECONDLY, The conſideration that God will bring us to 0 judg- 
ment, is the beſt and moſt effectual mean to prevent the fatal con- 
ſequences that may otherwiſe attend it. For, though we can never 
hope to plead not guilty; yet, which is next in point of wiſdom; 
this is the moſt effectual motive to bring us to repentance; and that 
which prevails on us to repent, makes us grow wiſe in time, and 
lays a . folid and ſubſtantial foundation for eternal life.” 

True it 1s, there are many arguments to perſuade us to repent, 
namely, the folly and ſhame of our fins; the wiſdom of reflection, 
and reformation ; and the many inſtances of it, as well as the many 

exhortations to it, which are recorded in the ſacred ſcriptures ; but 
there 1 is no one carries more weight along with it, no one that 


touches 
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touches men more, in point of intereſt and concernment, than this 
of a future judgment. If I muſt—ſays the awakened ſinner give a 
ſtrict account to God of all the evil actions of my life, and ſuffer ac- 
cording to the demerit of them, in caſe I die in a ſtate of impenitency, 
how greatly then doth it behove me to repent betimes! to repent 
in good earneſt ! to repent whilſt there are hopes of mercy ! Hence 
then, all ye vain allurements of my almoſt exhauſted life—ye have 
too long deluded and ſeduced me. What will this empty parade, 
this tinſelled outſide of the world avail me, when I ſhall be ſtripped 
of all, and ſtand trembling with guilt and horror before the judg- 
ment-ſeat of Chriſt? Oh! how wretched ſhall I be, if my con- 
ſcience condemns me before my judge paſſes ſentence upon me 
I am fully determined therefore, to prevent the fatal conſequences 
of that day; I will accuſe, judge, and condemn myſelf ;—nay, I 
will proceed to immediate execution, and inſtantly ſhake off all 
thoſe vicious habits and corrupt inclinations, which lie lurking 
within me. And although I cannot wholly ſubdue them all ; yet 
will I nail them to the croſs of Chriſt, and indulge myſelf no longer 
in them; and notwithſtanding they may ſtruggle with me for a 
time, yet ſhall they never get dominion over me: I will uſe my 
utmoſt endeayours that death and judgment may find me duly pre- 
pared; and though I may not be perfectly innocent, yet will I ſin- 
cerely repent of my former tranſgreſſions. 

To conclude,—let the conſideration of this awful day of judg- 
ment, which is to come, enter deep into our minds, and awaken us 
out of our lethargy. We are naturally apt to ſhift off unpleaſing 
proſpects from time to time, and to paſs away our hours here, in 
mirth and diſſipation. But this is not the prudential part, ſince the 
time will come, when we ſhall highly cenſure our own ill conduct. 
The beſt we can do at preſent is, to recover what is paſt by re- 
pentance, and to reſolve upon the making up our accounts with 
God in this world, We are all walking on the brink of eternity, 


and 
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and know not how ſoon we may drop into it. But what eternal 
horror and confuſion muſt follow us, if we proceed to ſlight the op- 
portunities afforded us of making our peace with him who is be our 
judge. 
May God, therefore, of his infinite mercy incline us all to a 
timely repentance, and then our iniquities ſhall not be placed to 
our account, but we ſhall appear with joy at the great tribunal, be 
diſcharged there with honour, and to all eternity become the bleſſed 
inhabitants of a region replete with every kind of happineſs— 
filled with angels, and the ſpirits of juſt men made perfet—where 
all will be ſocial love - every object we behold, glorious—and where 
the voice of mourning or diſtreſs will never find admittance, but 
every faculty of our improved and exalted ſouls ſhall feel rapturous 
employment for endleſs ages—that is—for ever and for ever. 
Aux, through the merits of Jesus CuRxIS our Lord. 


SUNDAY 
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SS UN D A Y M. 
The Wiſdom of believing a future State. 


BUT ABRAHAM SAID, SON, REMEMBER THAT THOU IN THY 
LIFE-TIME RECEIVEDST THY GOOD THINGS, AND LIKEWISE 


LAZARUS EVIL THINGS : BUT Now, HE 18 * AND 
THOU ART TORMENTED. 


the preceding part of this narration, as well as that of 
Abraham in our text, are beyond all contradiction, ima- 
ginary and allegorical only ;—yet it is impoſſible: for the joys of 
heaven, or the torments of hell, to be delineated in ſtronger, or 
more lively colours than in the parable before us. 

Whenever our bleſſed Saviour, who doubtleſs, underſtood all 
the arts of perſuaſion much better than the ableſt philoſopher that 
ever lived, was inclined to make a ſtronger impreſſion than ordi- 
nary on the minds of thoſe who daily flocked round about him for 
inſtruction, he made choice of ſimilitudes, or fictions, not only as 
the moſt eaſy and familiar, but the moſt effectual and prevailing 
method of conveyance.— He well knew, that nothing was more 
difficult than the art of making advice agreeable ; that it was re- 
ceived by the generality of mankind with impatience and reluctance; 
that it was looked upon as an implicit cenſure ; and that the plain 
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and open zeal, which one man expreſſed for the benefit and advan- 
tage of another, was for the moſt part eſteemed either an act of im- 
pertinence or preſumption.—Of all the various ways, therefore, of 
giving counſel, no one, he knew, was more tender and delicate, 
no one pleaſed more univerſally, than that of emblem or alluſion.— 
Upon the reading or hearing of a fiction, mankind are induced to 
believe they adviſe themſelves. —The precepts that are concealed, 
as it were, under it, inſinuate themſelves imperceptibly ;—by this 
way, we are inſtructed by ſurpriſe, and become wiſer and better 
unawares, — The bleſſed Spirit, therefore, which animated the 
facred Penmen, both of the Old and New Teſtament, did not pro- 
hibit the uſe of viſions or dreams ; the opening of dreadful, as well 
as delightful ſcenes, and the introduction of machines, or other 
emblematical repreſentations, upon ſuch occaſions as were very 
ſolemn and important.— The divine licence, in thoſe reſpects, was 
marvellous and ſurpriſing, and ſometimes too bold to be copied by 
an uninſpired writer, Having premiſed thus much, we ſhall no 
longer conſider our text as part of a parable, but as a beautiful il- 
luſtration of the puniſhments and rewards that attend a future ſtate, 
and an ample vindication of the providence of God, whoſe ways 
are frequently too dark and intricate for weak man to fathom ; and 
as they are above his ſhallow comprehenſion, it is no great wonder 
if he be ſometimes tempted arrogantly to declare them erroneous. 
The being of a God, and the rewards and puniſhments attending 
a future ſtate, are truths ſo plain and obvious, that whoever ſeriouſly 
reflects upon them, cannot but be ſtruck with amazement, when 
he hears any one expreſſing the leaſt doubt or diſtruſt. As ſome 
weak and wicked men, however, have been ſo daring as to diſpute 
their reality, we ſhall, in the ſubſequent diſcourſe, ſuppoſe theſe points 
_ precarious, in order to ſet the folly of diſbelief in the ſtrongeſt point 
of light: but leſt any illiterate perſon ſhould entertain ſo fatal a 
miſtake,as that there is ſo much as a bare N of theſe important 
Articles 
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articles being falſe and groundleſs, give me leave to aſſure him, that 
the moſt learned, as well as the moſt pious men, in all ages of the 
world, have declared it as abſurd, to deny the exiſtence of a ſu- 
preme Being, or the rewards and puniſhments that attend a future 
ſtate, as it would be to aſſert, that it was not not day-light, when 
the ſun ſhines in his meridian luſtre, 

Suppoſing then a future ſtate could not be fairly proved, —as 
doubtleſs, however, it may, even to a demonſtrarion ; and ſu p- 
poſing farther, that it were diſputable, whether any all- ſeeing eye 
did in reality inſpect, and pry into our moſt ſecret actions or not, 
and will either everlaſtingly puniſh or reward us according to our 
works ;—yet he is doubtleſs guilty of the moſt egregious folly and 
imprudence, who either diſbelieves himſelf a future ſtate, or the 
rewards and puniſhments conſequent thereupon, or endeavours to 
make others imbibe his abſurd and pernicious notions. 

And this will manifeſtly appear if we conſider either the future 
| ſtate, into which, though we ſhould ſuppoſe it were precarious, 


he might poſſibly be plunged, or his preſent ſtate and concitnn. | in 
this life, which is abſolutely certain. 


His future ſtate, therefore, which may poſſibly be, muſt be either | 


a ſtate of perfect bliſs or endleſs miſery. Now, in caſe the former 
ſhould prove true, and that there are ſuch things, in reality, as fu- 
ture rewards; yet he who does not believe that there is a life after 
this, and acts conſiſtent with his infidelity, cannot, with the leaſt 
ſhadow of juſtice lay claim to, or live in any reaſonable expectation 
of happineſs in the other world. 

In order, therefore, to form ſome adequate idea, whether it be 
an act of the higheſt indiſcretion, or not, to diſbelieve, and act con- 
ſiſtent with ſuch infidelity, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to enquire 
what thoſe future rewards are, on the one hand ;—and what detri- 
ment or diiadvantage may poſſibly attend ſuch belief, on the other; 
—for in caſe a certainty muſt be abandoned, or adventured for what 
Dd 2 is 
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is precarious and doubtful, and the thing to be fo quitted, be. a 
matter of the utmoſt importance, and that, for which it is to be 
abandoned, be not ſo in any reaſonable proportion, it would then 
be a folly, doubtleſs, to run the hazard; but on the contrary, 
where the profit and advantage, though precarious and uncertain, 
is very great, and the damage or hazard, very light and trivial, in 
compariſon, there, according to the common opinion of all mankind, 
the perſon that would not venture, would be deemed ſhamefully re- 
miſs, and highly blame-worthy. —This is evident to a demonſtra- 
tion from the daily practice of all ſuch as have any affairs of mo- 
ment, to carry into execution. Was it not for ſome future expec- 
tations of profit and advantage, the huſbandman would never cul- 
tivate his lands, the merchant would never ſubmit his ſhip or cargo 
to the danger of the ſeas, the tradeſman would never give credit 
for his goods, nor the miſer lend out his money upon uſury — ſince 
all, and each of theſe, adventure ſomething certain, run ſome ap- 
parent hazard and danger, with he proſpect only of an uncertain 
profit. 
Now it muſt be allowed, that, though the winds, as weather, 
and the ſeas, are very precarious things ;—though the deficiencies 
of ſome men, with reſpect to abilities, and others, in regard to ho- 
neſty, are ſtronger and better arguments to demonſtrate the riſque 
and hazard, which either the huſbandman, the merchant, or the 
tradeſman runs, to obtain thoſe ends, which they reſpeRively pro- 
poſe, than any the moſt confirmed infidel can, or ever will be able 
to produce, in order to perſuade mankind of the uncertainty of a 
future ſtate, and a retribution to be made in another life; yet it 
muſt be allowed, that ſuch as put their truſt in the ſeveral employ- 
ments and profeſſions above-mentioned, notwithſtanding all the 
loſſes and misfortunes to which they are unavoidably expoſed, act 
upon very rational grounds, and may juſtly live in the pleafing hopes 
of reaping, in due time, the fruits of their labours.—If then the 
rewards 
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rewards of another life be of much greater moment and importance, 
than all the toils and fatigues we are to undergo, through the ex- 
pectation of obtaining them, it will, doubtleſs, be an a& of the 
| higheſt folly and imprudence, not to make the experiment, and 
truſt to the event. 

And that they are fo, will appear from hence, that they are pro- 
vided by an infinitely wiſe, almighty, and benevolent Being, and 
are by him propoſed, as a mean to ſecure obedience to his divine 
laws ; from whence it will by conſequence follow, that they muſt 
not only be of much greater value and conſideration than all the 
toils and fatigues which that obedience will coſt us, but be able to 
over-balance the advantage, which the poſſeſſion of the one gives 
them over the other in reverſion. 

We are not left, however, to conclude the excellency of theſe 
rewards from ſuch general conſiderations only; for they are likewiſe ' 
propoſed to us inexpreſſibly great and glorious ; ſuch as eye hath not 
ſeen, nor ear heard, nor hath entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive :—not temporal, but eternal enjoyments.; not ſuch as are 
chequered with any diſguſts, or expoſed to any diſappointments, 
but ſuch as are pure and refined, without alloy.—The future ſtate 
is repreſented to us as full of the moſt exalted ſatisfactions; as free 
from all ſorrow and trouble; a ſtate, where all tears ſhall be wiped 
from our eyes; where we ſhall live in the uninterrupted poſſeſſion 
of all that is good and amiable; of ſuch tranſporting pleaſures as 
no accident can ever be able, either totally to deprive us of them, 
or in the leaſt to diminiſh them. 

And now what preſent advantage in this tranſitory life can there 
be, which any man, endued with common ſenſe, would not chear- 
fully forego, on the bare probability of obtaining ſuch a great and 
glorious, ſuch an endleſs ſtate of bliſs, were he to hazard all the 
conveniences of life, — nay, his life itſelf, in purſuit after this future 
ſtate? And ſhould he aQually loſe them, are they not enjoyments, 


which 
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which he muſt ſoon reſign, though he does it with ever ſo much 
reluctance ?—And will not the probable proſpe& of that which is 
infinite and eternal, amply compenſate for that which is not only 
finite, but of very ſhort duration ? 

Let us now conlider a little the other fide of the queſtion ; the 
poſſibility of a future ſtate, and the torments of another life : now, 
in caſe there ſhould be a judgment reſerved for the wicked in another 
world; it will, doubtleſs, prove a judgment worthy of the Al- 
mighty; and indeed, the puniſhments thereof are repreſented to us 
in the ſacred ſcriptures, to be as grievous and as laſting, as thoſe 
_ pleaſures which are prepared for the recompence and reward of the 
righteous ;—and whether the wicked man will believe there be any 
ſuch torments reſerved for himſelf or not, —he muſt, in a very ſhort 
time, be removed from his preſent ſtate of exiſtence ;—and if there 


be a life after this, and he die in his fins, the eternal puniſhment 


and miſeries thereof muſt inevitably be his portion ;—and in the mean 
time, what preſent gloomy apprehenſions muſt he lie under, what 
anxieties of mind muſt he of neceſſity undergo ? For as he cannot 
but be conſcious to himſelf, that if there be a hell, it muſt una- 
voidably be his unhappy lot, and as he cannot be certain that 
there is no ſuch place, he muſt, whether he will or not, as often 
as he is cool, and gives himſelf time to think, be expoſed to the 
ſevereſt and moſt tormenting reflections ;—he is ſure of nothing 
with reſpect to theſe never ceaſing torments, but that ſuch there 
may be,—and if there ſhould, he muſt endure them to eternal ages. 
[He would flatter himſelf, indeed, that it is an illuſion, and flies 
to infidelity, as a ſanctuary, to ſkreen him from ſuch racking con- 
templations ;—but here the misfortune lies; his diſbelief of a Deity 
will not reduce that Deity to non-exiſtence.— All his vain and fruit- 
leſs endeavours to ſmother the reflections of hell, will never damp 
its unquenchable burnings :—if ſuch things there be, he knows he 
cannot poſſibly prevent them; ;—and for that reaſon it is altogether 
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impoſſible for him, however he may indulge himſelf in company, 
or in luxury and exceſs, to ſecure himſelf from thoſe corroding and 
anxious fears in a fober hour, and in his moſt private retirements. 

But above all, when he lies gaſping on a death-bed, when he is 
juſt entering upon the verge of eternity, when death ſummons him, 
for ought he knows to the contrary, to appear before the awful 
judgment-ſeat of that Almighty power, whole exiſtence he denied ; 
—when, in a few moments, perhaps, he muſt be ſnatched from 
hence, and be conſigned to that dreadful place of torments which 
he has laughed at and ridiculed ! What agonies of ſoul muſt the 

poor unbeliever then undergo ! What horrors of ſoul muſt he feel at 
his approaching diffolution! Would he be ingenuous, as ſome before 
him have been, he would acknowledge, that one hour of ſuch pain- 
ful reflection is too great a price to pay for a whole life of ſinful and 
ſenſual pleaſures. 

Having ſhewn you the extreme folly of diſbelieving a future ſtate, 
and acting conſiſtently with ſuch infidelity, even upon the ſuppo- 
ſition that it were precarious whether there will be an hereafter or 
not; 1 ſhall now proceed to ſhew you, that the Providence of God 
muſt, beyond all contradiction, extend to a future ſtate ; ſince other- 
wiſe his permiſſion of the wicked to flouriſh, and meet with ſucceſs 
in their undertakings, and of the righteous to ſuffer, and be ſome- 
times afflicted both in mind, body, and eſtate, would be inconſiſtent 
with his divine attributes. 

Though the law of Moſes, indeed, contained no expreſs promiſes 
of a future ſtate; yet the Jews had ſuch natural and moral argu- 
ments as to convince them of ſo great a truth, that it was the univerſal 
belief of all good men, and particularly the Prophets of old, and 


other Saints, who lived long before our Saviour came into the world 
to confirm this important doctrine. 

The Jews were very well aſſured, by the many 8 pro- 
ä mites and ſevere menaces of their law, and by the viſible execution 
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of juſtice in the moſt open and public manner, that the Almighty 
was good to Iſrael ;—that he affectionately loved, and would infal- 
libly reward all ſuch as obeyed his laws, and would ſeverely puniſh 
all thoſe who preſumed to live in the conſtant and open violation of 
them ;—from whence they very juſtly concluded, that ſuch of God's 
ſervants, who, inſtead of meeting with ſucceſs in the world, were 
not only treated with the utmoſt ignominy and contempt, but were 
perſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake, ſhould, at a day appointed for 
retribution, be amply recompenced for all the numerous ſorrows and 
troubles, which they laboured under in this life and that ſuch of 
God's profeſſed and implacable enemies, who eſcaped puniſhment 
in. this world, ſhould be reſerved for more terrible vengeance in the 
world to come. 

That this was the general opinion of the facred Penmen of the 
Old Teſtament, is evident from what we find recorded for our in- 
ſtruction in the ſeventy-third Pſalm. —Holy David complains there, 
in very pathetic terms, of the proſperity of the wicked.“ My 
feet, ſays he, were almoſt gone, my ſteps had well nigh ſlipped; 
« —for J was envious at the fooliſh, when I ſaw the proſperity of 
&« the wicked. —For there are no bands in their death; but their 
e ſtrength is firm. — They are not in trouble like other men, neither 
« are they plagued like other men. - And yet theſe proſperous men, 
for the generality, were profligate wretches, tyrants, and oppreſſors 
of the poor, impious contemners of the ſupreme Being, and pro- 
feſſed unbelievers of his divine Providence. Therefore pride com- 
* paſſeth them about like a chain, and violence covereth them like 
* a garment ; they ſet their mouth againſt the heavens, and their 
tongue walketh through the earth; and they fay, how doth God 
* know? and is there knowledge in the moſt high? - And yet theſe 
were they, who flouriſhed and proſpered in the world, whoſe eyes 
ſwelled with fatneſs, and who did even what they liſted — Behold, 
theſe, ſays the Pſalmiſt, are the ungodly, that proſper in the world, 


- 
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and increaſe in riches. —And ſince matters ſtand thus, what motives 

are there to induce mankind to ſhew any regard for a religious courſe 

of life ;—to ſet apart any portion of their time for acts of devotion, 
when ſuch vile and abandoned wretches are poſſeſſed of all the en- 
joyments this life can afford them, and are treated with all the teſti- 
monies of the higheſt eſteem and veneration ;—whilſt thoſe, who 
make a conſcience of ſerving their Maker, and ſtudy day and night 
to fulfil his divine will, are ſo far from meeting with any favour or 
indulgence from their ſuperiors, that they are treated with the ut- 
moſt ignominy and contempt ? — Upon this, the Pſalmiſt cloſes this 
grand objection with this remarkable reffection; if this be the caſe, 
« Verily ia cleanſed my heart in vain, and waſhed my hands in 
“ jnnocency.” 

As the Pfalmiſt has thus FER" the matter, and repreſented the 
objection on both ſides, in very pathetic terms; let us obſerve the 
manner in which he obviates and reconciles it.—In the beginning 
of this expoſtulation with the Almighty, he lays this down as a 
principle that will admit of no queſtion or debate, namely, that 
God is good to Iſrael, even to ſuch as are of a clean heart. And 
when this point is once acknowledged, that God is juſt and righ- 
teous, and good to all thoſe. who ſerve and obey him, the difficulty 
will immediately vaniſh: — for though it is undoubtedly true, that 
the wicked ſometimes are not only permitted to live, but die like- 
wiſe in the full poſſeſſion of all the good things of this life; they 
ſhall, notwithſtanding, periſh in the grave, like ſheep ; death ſhall 
feed on them, and the righteous have dominion over them in the 
morning; that is to ſay, in a future ſtate, when both the righteous 
and the wicked. ſhall riſe out of their graves, in order, as our text 
obſerves, that the one may be comforted, and. the other tormented. 

To ſum up the whole matter ; if then it be an act of the moſt fla- 
grant folly, even for ſuch as are not convinced of a future ſtate, not 
to believe that there will be a day of retribution ; how egregiouſly 
Ver. I. Ee ſtupid 
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ſtupid and fooliſh muſt they be, who, though they profeſs it as an 
article of their faith, yet live as if they thought it to be an illuſion 
only? If ſpeculative infidelity be folly, the practice of it can be no- 
thing leſs than downright madneſs. Let us then never contradict, 
but ſhew our faith by our works. 

As we all here preſent acknowledge a ſupreme Being, let us not 
give the lie to our profeſſion, by diſbelieving thoſe important and 
myſterious truths which he has revealed to us in the ſacred ſcriptures, 
by ridiculing thoſe lively oracles, blaſpheming God's holy name, 
prophaning the Sabbath-day, contemning all acts of devotion, both 
public and private, and acting in open violation of his moſt ſacred 
laws : but let us, on the contrary, pay an awful reverence to, and 
ſhew the higheſt veneration for, every thing on which his name is 
called, by making it our whole ſtudy and employment to promote 
his glory, and to contribute, as much as in us lies, to the ſtrict and 
punctual obſervance of his divine will here upon earth, as we are 
well aſſured it is, in the moſt acceptable manner, done in heaven. 

Again, as we all profeſs to believe a divine providence that go- 
verns the world, and ſuperintends our actions, though performed 
ever ſo much in the dark, and concealed from human tight, let us 
not act inconſiſtently with that belief, and indulge ourſelves in the 
commiſſion of any known fin, though ever fo agreeable to our de- 
praved and vicious inclinations, and ſay to ourſelyes, —Peradventure 
the darkneſs ſhall cover us; but let us do every thing with a due 
conſciouſneſs of this awful truth ; namely, that we are conſtantly in 
the preſence of that God, with whom the darkneſs is no darkneſs, 
and the night is as clear as the noon-day. . 

Again, as we all profeſs to believe, that we have immortal ſouls, 
which, in a future ſtate, will be either happy or miſerable, accord- 
ing to our works here upon earth, which is our day of probation ; 
let us not contradict this belief, by indulging ourſelves in acts of in- 
temperance and exceſs, and looking with the utmoſt earneſtneſs and 

| attention, 
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attention, after all the gratifications of ſenſe ; but let us ſhew a ge- 
nerous contempt of all temporal delights, and determine, with the 
aid and aſſiſtance of the divine Grace, rather to loſe the world, than 
our ſouls, as well knowing that no equivalent can be given in ex- 
change for the soul. 

To conclude, as we all profeſs to believe, that God has appointed 
a day to judge mankind, let us not act inconſiſtent with that belief, 
by neglecting to make a due preparation for his coming, and acting, 
as if we never expected he would call us to account; but let us, on 
the contrary, behave ourſelves as thoſe, who wait with impatience 
for the arrival of their Lord, and live in a ſteadfaſt hope of hearing 
upon that ſolemn day, thoſe comfortable words pronounced in our 
favour, namely, Come, ye bleſſed children of my father, inherit the 
kingdom, prepared for you from the beginning of the world. Amen. 
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God the Poor Man's Friend. 
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MATTHEW, VI. 31, 32. 


TAKE NO THOUGHT, SAYING, WHAT SHALL WE EAT? OR 
WHAT SHALL WE DRINK ? OR WHEREWITHAL SHALL WE BE 9 
CLOATHED ? YOUR HEAVENLY FATHER KNOWETH THAT YE 
HAVE NEED OF ALL THESE THINGS, 


mand over all things, who can ſecure all future events, 
and is perfectly happy in himſelf, without any foreign aid 
or aſſiſtance, can abſolutely procure at all times and ſeaſons an un- 
interrupted ſerenity of mind, and a perfect diſregard for all future 
accidents ; for ſuch as are dependent beings, as the whole race of 
mankind moſt indiſputably are ; ſuch as have no ſurer ſuccour and 
ſupport than what reſults from their own power, which they are 
conſcious to themſelves is too weak and precarious to be altogether 
relied upon, muſt inevitably be uneaſy under a lively ſenſe of their 
own natural weakneſs and imperfections. All rational creatures, 
who are daily expoſed, as experience frequently evinces, to unfore- 
ſeen accidents and diſappointments, and often plunged into ſuch 
difficulties as are almoſt inſuperable ; if they are not altogether 
ſtupid and incurious, through any caſual abſence of their reaſon, 
{elf - 


Naas. leſs than a power, who has an abſolute com- 
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ſelf-Jove will naturally awaken their ſolicitude, and create in their 
minds a thouſand gloomy reflections. This, doubtleſs, muſt be the 
caſe of all the human ſpecies, no one excepted, till he has found 
ſome ſhelter and protection which he can wholly rely on. An in- 
digent and defective nature, which if it be ill conducted, is ſtill 
more neceſſitous, is the certain cauſe of all thoſe anxieties of mind, 
and careful thoughts, which ſo frequently ariſe in the human breaſt. 
For to what muſt be aſcribed all our ardent deſires and gloomy 
fears, our tendereſt acts of compaſſion, and thoſe ſudden ſallies of 
our warmeſt reſentment ? Why, the true reaſon is this; becauſe our 
power is ſo inſufficient, that either we cannot accompliſh what we 
aim at, or are under ſome fearful apprehenſion of loſing that degree 
of happineſs, of which we are actually poſſeſt. 
It is, in ſhort, becauſe we cannot alter the ſituation of things 
according to our capricious humours, nor keep them ſteady and 
fixed in that poſition we could wiſh them. And notwith- 
ſtanding the affections of our minds were duly diſpoſed, yet the 
notion that our neceſſities were not fully fupplied, or ſufficiently 
ſecured, would unavoidably create in our minds ſome gloomy 
thoughts, which we could never diſpel, without flying for ſuccour 

and relief to that almighty power, who is not only able, but willing 
to aſſiſt us. It is he alone can redreſs our grievances, and diſpel the 
dark clouds that overwhelm us, who can gratify our moſt ardent 
defires, and perfectly ſecure us from all thoſe evils which ſurround 
us; and of which we conceive ſuch frightful apprehenſions. For 
which reaſon, the Apoſtle St. Paul, in his exhortations to the Phi- 
lippians, amongſt other precepts there laid down, adviſes them to 
be careful for nothing ; but then it is with ſome reſtriction, as if he 
had faid, it is a duty incumbent on you not to be over ſolicitous about 
the tranſitory enjoyments of this life ; yet by prayer and ſupplica- 
tion. you mult let your requeſts be known to God, who alone is 
able 
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able to anſwer them, and will likewiſe anſwer them to your utmoſt 
ſatisfaction, if it will prove for your real benefit and advantage. 

Had not this great Apoſtle recommended them to this infallible 
remedy, he would have found in all probability, that but few of 
them would have hearkened to his wholſome admonitions. For 
notwithſtanding the deepeſt ſolicitude and anxiety of mind that can 
be conceived will not contribute in the leaſt towards the actual 
amendment of our circumſtances, whatever unhappy ſituation they 
may poſſibly be in ; yet ſuch as are without God in the world, and 
put their whole truſt and confidence in an arm of fleſh, can never 
be capable of commanding their paſſions to ſuch a degree, as never 
to be ruffled and diſcompoſed, either through the actual ſenſe, or 
timorous apprehenſion of ſome future misfortune. 

However, notwithſtanding we are to put our truſt and confidence 
in God only, who is able, not only to preſerve us from all dangers, 
when we ourſelves can diſcern no viſible way for our eſcape, and 
can provide for us, when we are deſtitute of all human ſuccour and 
ſupport ; notwithſtanding we ought to throw all our care and con- 
cern upon him, not only for our future happineſs and welfare in 
this world, but our eternal felicity in the next; yet we are not to 
ſuppoſe, that the Almighty will provide for us in a miraculous way, 
or that the ſenſe of our bleſſed Saviour's words in the text will admit 
of ſuch a conſtruction. If we expect to meet with ſucceſs in our 
temporal concerns, we muſt not indulge ourſelves in indolence and 
eaſe; for that would be tempting only, and not relying on the di- 
vine Providence, but we muſt make uſe of thoſe means to which 
the wiſdom of God has directed us for the attainment of our deſires; 
we muſt uſe our utmoſt endeavours for ſucceſs, and purſue our bu- 
fineſs and employments with all due diligence and application : For 
indolence is the inlet to all misfortunes, Idleneſs, we are expreſsly 
told by Solomon, will cloath a man with rags. And the ſame doc- 
trine holds as good under the goſpel-diſpenſation, as it did before 
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the promulgation of it. For St. Paul peremptorily declares, that 
he that does not by a regular and induſtrious courſe of life take care 
to provide for his family, has denied the faith, and is worſe than an 
infidel; and in another place, in order to diſcourage us from ſpend- 
ing our time in a ſlothful and unprofitable manner, he directly af- 
firms, that all ſuch as will not work, that is, will not exert them- 
ſelves in that ſtation of life to which Providence has allotted them, 
to their utmoſt abilities, neither ſhall they eat, 1. e. neither be fur- 
niſhed even with the neceſſaries, and much leſs with the conveni- 
encies of life. The deſign therefore of our bleſſed Saviour, in the 
words of our text, could be no more, than to diſſuade us from being 
over-ſollicitous about future events; from perplexing our minds, 
becauſe our affairs do not prove altogether ſo ſucceſsful as we could 
wiſh them, and becauſe our ſhare of the good things of this life fall 
ſhort of what others poſſeſs, who are ſeemingly leſs active and in- 
duſtrious than ourſelves. The leſſon of inſtruction, in ſhort, which 
is here read to us, is this; that we ſhould uſe our utmoſt endea- 
« yours to make our circumſtances in this life as eaſy and comfort- 
* able as poſſibly we can; to leave the event of them to Providence, 
and in whatſoever ſtation of life we are planted, be it what it will, 
not to murmur or repine, but to fit down contented with that 
« ſhare or proportion, be it more or leſs, which Providence has 
thought fit to beſtow upon us, as being fully convinced, that the 
*« Almighty has a tender regard for all his creatures, and knows 
what is for their good much better than they themſelves.“ 

We frequently find, indeed, in the courſe of our temporal affairs, 
that we are involved in ſo many troubles and difficulties, that we 
know not what meaſures to purſue, or which way to turn, in order 
to fave ourſelves from impending ruin; we can neither determine 
what is moſt proper, or moſt prudential to be done for our eaſe and 
fafety ; neither can we find out a ſincere friend, who is either able 
or willing to aſſiſt us when our eircumſtances are ſo viſibly in an 
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unhappy poſture. Now, in ſuch perplexities, to whom can we fly 
for ſuccour and relief, with ſuch aſſurance of ſucceſs, as the Lord 
Jehovah, in whom 1s everlaſting ſtrength? And we have all the en- 
couragement imaginable to make our humble and earneſt applications 
to him in ſuch a time of need, if we will but refle& either on the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God, or on his promiſes, and our own ex- 
perience of the many undeſerved favours which we have from time 
to time received at his hands. 

The wiſdom of the Almighty is ack, that there is no circum» 
ſtance in life ſo intricate or perplexed, fo difficult or involved, that 
he cannot give us proper counſel and advice, that he cannot infal- 
libly direct and guide us in the way to extricate ourſelyes out of all 
our diſtreſſes, if he ſees convenient; and ſo great is his goodneſs and 
condeſcenſion, that he will never deny us his aid and aſſiſtance, 
when we have recourſe to him for counſel under a due ſenſe of our 
own weakneſs and inability, and put our whole truſt and confi- 
dence in his unerring guidance and direction. If we will but caſt 
our care upon God, he will always have compaſſion on our 
weak and helpleſs condition, and point out to us an infallible way 
to extricate ourſelves out of thoſe diſtreſſes with which we are ſur- 
rounded. 

And as his wiſdom and goodneſs is infalte, as he is always able 
to help us, ſo he has been graciouſly pleaſed, in numberleſs places 
of the ſacred ſcriptures, to promiſe his divine aſſiſtance to all thoſe 
_ who look up to him for ſuccour, who wholly confide in, and rely 
upon his infinite mercies, and who commit both themſelves and 
their concerns without the leaſt diffidence or diſtruſt to his care and 
conduct. Commit thy way unto the Lord, ſays the royal Pſalmiſt, 
truſt alſo in him, and he ſhall bring it to paſs: Commit thy works 
unto the Lord, ſays Solomon, and the thoughts of thy heart ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed : and again, in another place, he ſays ; Truſt in the Lord 
with all thy heart; lean not to thy own underſtanding; in all thy 
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ways acknowledge him, and he ſhall direct thy paths. The Lord, 
ſays the Prophet Iſaiah, ſhall guide thee continually, ſhall teach thee 
to profit, and lead thee by the way that thou ſhouldſt go, and St. 
James exhorts all ſuch as lack wiſdom, ** to aſk it of God who giveth 
e liberally, and upbraideth not, and it ſhall be given him.“ From 
all which places of holy Writ, we have all the comfortable aſſurances 
which we can poſſibly deſire, that God is not only perfectly able, 
but willing to be indulgent to us, to adviſe, direct, and guide all 
ſuch as with an humble confidence apply to him for aid in their 
diſtreſs. 

Such a confidence and truſt in God as this, will doubtleſs ſeem 
highly requiſite, and very eaſy to thoſe who abound in temporal 
bleſſings, whoſe cup, as it were, runs over, and who never had any 
idea of the anxieties and cares that naturally attend an indigent 
condition. Such, however, as are reduced to the loweſt ebb of 
fortune, I doubt, find it no ſuch eaſy matter to ſubmit with chear- 
fulneſs to the ſeemingly ſevere diſpenſations of Providence, or to 
rely and confide ſincerely and without heſitation on the Lord for 
ſuccour and ſupport in the days of their diſtreſs. Such is the de- 
pravity of the human nature, that, under uneaſy circumſtances, the 
beſt of men are apt to call in queſtion God's care and concern for 
them, to diſtruſt his Providence, and to diſturb and diſtra& their 
minds with ten thouſand anxious reflections, frequently murmuring 
and repining at their fate, ſaying, © What ſhall we eat? And what 
ſhall we drink? And wherewithal ſhall we be cloathed ? However, 
notwithſtanding all ſuch murmurings and complaints, which will 
ſometimes force their way, and eſcape from us, through the frailties 
of nature; yet we ſhould never give way to deſpondency, but for- 
tify our minds with recollecting the encouragement that we have to 
put our truſt and confidence in God in our greateſt exigencies ; when 
the ſenſe of our misfortunes ſtrike the ſtrongeſt on our imaginations, 
when we are under the ſevere temptation of cenſuring the juſtice 
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and goodneſs of Providence, and-are almoſt driven to the brink of 
horror and deſpair, then let us endeayour to huſh the tempeſt that thus 
ruffles our thoughts, by a ſedate and mature reflection, that there 
are many gracious and indulgent promiſes in the ſacred ſcriptures, 
whereby God has engaged to provide for us. They that ſeek 
the Lord, ſays the holy Pſalmiſt, who had many conflicts of this 
e nature on account of his almoſt inſupportable afflictions, ſhall 
„want no good thing. No good thing will he with-hold from 
„them that walk uprightly :” and the Prophet Iſaiah, ſpeaking of 
the righteous, and ſuch as put their truſt in the Lord their God, 
aſſures them, that bread ſhall be given them, and that their waters 
« ſhall be ſure.” The Evangeliſt St. Matthew aſſures us, that to 
« ſuch as in the firſt place ſeek the kingdom of God and his righte- 
ee ouſneſs, all other things ſhall be added.” And the Apoſtle St. 
Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Hebrews, aſſures them, that God will 
« never leave nor forſake them that are his.” And in another 
place, he ſays, ** that godlineſs hath = promiſes of the life that 
e now is, and of that which is to come. 

Again, when we are caſt down, and our fouls are diſ- 
quieted within us, we ſhould huſh, and appeaſe our unjuſt com- 
plaints by the conſideration, that God is liberal, and indulgent even 
to his enemies. They have, ſays holy David, more than their 
« hearts can wiſh. He gives them their portion in this life, and 
« fills their bellies with his hidden treaſure. God maketh his Sun 
ce to riſe upon the evil as well as upon the good, and ſendeth rain 
« alike upon the juſt and the unjuſt.” The ,orſt and moſt profli- 
gate wretches are often ſucceſsful, and are plentifully ſupplied with 
the good things of this life: * their houſes are ſafe from fear; nei- 
ther is the rod of God upon them; they ſpend their days in 
© wealth, .but in a moment go down to the grave.” If now God 
is ſo kind and indulgent to thoſe who are altogether undeſerving of 
his favours, will he not hearken to the ſupplications of his own 
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children, when they apply to him for a bare maintenance and 
ſupport ? | 

Once more; when you are over-whelmed with troubles, when you 
find any diſtruſts ariſe within you, do but ſeriouſly conſider, that 
God's goodneſs is ſo extenſive, that he even provides for the irra- 
tional part of his creation. The eyes of all, ſays the Pfalmiſt, 
te wait upon him; he giveth their meat in due ſeaſon: he openeth 
« his hand, and fatisfieth the deſire of every living thing. He 
« giveth to the beaſt his food, and to the young ravens which cry.” 
Our bleſſed Saviour himſelf, in order to prevent us from entertaining 
any diſtruſtful thoughts of God's providence, has recourſe to the 

very ſame argument. Behold the fowls of the air, ſays he, for 
they ſow not, neither do they reap, nor gather in barns ; yet your 
« heavenly Father feedeth them.“ 

Once more let me beg of you to conſult both your own expe- 
rience, and that of all ſuch as are God's true and faithful ſervants. 
Though it is poſſible you may frequently have been in great ſorrow 
and trouble; yet can you with juſtice ſay, that God ever abſolutely 
forſook thoſe that ſought him? Did he not, one way or other, find 
ways and means for your ſuccour and ſupport ? © I have been young, 
« ſays the Pſalmiſt, and now am old; yet have I not ſeen the righ- 
« teous forſaken, nor his ſeed begging their bread.” Is it any ways 
reaſonable, therefore, that we ſhould diſtruſt God's providence, who 
never as yet failed any of thoſe who have put their truſt in him? 
Why ſhould we not conclude, that he who hath hitherto provided 
for us, wall {till ſend us in ſuch ſuitable ſupplies as he, in his un- 
erring wiſdom and infinite goodneſs, ſees moſt convenient for us ? 

To conclude, whenever any jealous thoughts ariſe in our hearts ; 
whenever we are tempted to entertain any diffidence or diſtruſt of 
the divine Providence, let us conſider, that God hath expreſsly 
forbidden us to indulge all ſuch anxiety of mind, all ſuch care and 


ſollicitude in regard to the conveniencies of this tranſitory life; and 
that 
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that to relieve us under ſuch gloomy reflections he hath taken all the 
care upon himſelf. © Take therefore no thought for the morrow, 
« for the morrow ſhall take thought for the things of itſelf ; ſufi- 
« cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” And the Apoſtle St. Paul 
exhorts the Philippians, © to be careful for nothing, but in every 
« thing, by prayer and ſupplication with thankſgiving to make their 
e requeſt known unto God.” | 
That we may be duly ſenſible of, and thankful for the abundant 


care and providence of our heavenly father, God, of his infinite 
mercy grant through the merits of his Son, our bleſſed Lord and 
Saviour, to whom with the Holy Ghoſt be aſcribed, as is moſt juſtly 
due, all might, majeſty, dominion, and power, both now and for 

evermore. Amen, 


SUNDAY 
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r A M; XV: 4,46 e 
LORD, WHO SHALL DWELL IN THY TABERNACLE : OR WHO 
SHALL REST UPON THY HOLY HILL ? 


HE THAT HATH USED NO DECEIT IN HIS TONGUE, NOR DONE 


EVIL TO HIS NEIGHBOUR: AND HATH NOT SLANDERED HIS 
NEIGHBOUR. 5 


T. Books of the Old and New Teſtament are full of ex- 


hortations to brotherly love and affection. It would be an 
excellent leſſon a very good ſermon were we only to 
ſelect, without any comment whatever the very words of the Pro- 
phets, Evangeliſts, and Apoſtles, that excite us to live quietly—to 
avoid tale-bearing — whiſpering—evil ſpeaking—and whatever has 
the leaſt tendency to provoke—divide and ſeparate friends—or diſturb 
the peace among brethren. But as the time would fail us, were we 
to attempt ſuch a taſk, we ſhall only call on you to hear what our 
gracious Lord and Maſter faith unto us concerning this matter. A 
«© new commandment I give unto you, that you love one another; 
« as I have loved you, that ye alſo love one another. By this ſhall 
ce all men know that ye are my diſciples; if ye love one another.“ 
How comes it to paſs then, that we, who bear the glorious name of 
Chriſtians, ſhould ſo often and ſo grieyoufly offend againſt our own 
happineſs, and our neighbour's peace? The truth is, we envy one 
another 
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another. We cannot bear that our neighbour's light ſhould ſo 
ſhine, as to make him more the object of eſteem than ourſelves. We 
therefore, inadvertently perhaps, fall into the meanneſs of oppoſing 
the dark ſide of his character to his well earned fame, poorly endea- 
vouring to fink him to our own level, by blazoning his faults, or by 
magnifying his failings into crimes. But the very contrary to this 
conduct is that which muſt be our paſſport to heaven and happineſs. 
Attend to the Pſalmiſt's queſtion ! Mark well the anſwer | © Lord! 
* who ſhall dwell in thy tabernacle, or who ſhall reſt upon thy holy 
ce hill? He that hath uſed no deceit in his tongue, nor done evil to 
« his neighbour, and hath not ſlandered his neighbour.” 

From theſe words we ſhall beg leave to lay before you ſome ſtric- 
tures on the ſubject of ſlander, a practice that every one is fully con- 
vinced ought to be diſcountenanced. A ſubject that ſeldom fails to 
command attention, however ill it may be managed ; but alas ! here 
lies the misfortune; we are ſolicitous that our neighbour, and our 
neighbour rather than ourſelves, ſhould be benefited by the doctrine, 
Permit me to ſpeak plainly, brethren ; can we flatter ourſelves that 
we are innnocent in this matter? I ſorely fear, that were he only 
to be acquitted that felt himſelf totally free from guilt that never 
once attempted to turn the dark ſide of his neighbour's actions to 
view; we ſhould all ſilently depart not one be left to abide the 
judgment of his own conſcience - ſeeing then that this ſtain is ſo in- 
delible in human nature, may what I have to ſay at preſent prove a 
leſſon to myſelf as well as you. 

Good neighbourhood— chearfulneſs—friendſhip—benevolence— 
and every ſocial virtue is concerned in this. argument, — we ſhall 
therefore proceed therein with plainneſs rather than ſtudied periods 
not confining our ſelves to method or management, but ſpeaking of 
things as they are, in order to point out how they ought to be. If this 
be done to the purpoſe, we ſhall become better men—better Chriſ- 


tians—better friends than this diſſipated age uſually produces. And 
| | we 
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we find a pleaſure in being able to fay, that amidſt the ſtrange diſtrac- 
tions of theſe times, there ſeems a ſpirit of benevolence ariſing in this 
nation worthy our utmoſt pains to cheriſh. But to our ſubject. 
Doing evil to our Neighbour by ſlander, is uſually called detraction, : 
that is an endeavour to degrade or depreciate him in point of his cha- ä 
racter, and thereby to render him mean and contemptible in the 
eye of the world. Now this is very juſtly looked upon as one of 
the moſt ungenerous deſigns which one man can poſſibly have upon 
another. All mankind have naturally a tender regard for their re- 
putation, and to be careleſs and remiſs in ſo nice a point 1s deemed 
a ſure mark of a diſingenuous mind. To wound therefore our 
neighbour ſecretly, to take from him his good name, can be of no 
advantage to us, but may make him extremely unhappy. Moreover 
it is a manifeſt contradiction to that grand rule of charity. Love 
your neighbour as yourſelf ; and that which violates at once the ſum 
and ſubſtance of the whole ſecond table of the law, for ſo our Saviour 
renders it, muſt doubtleſs be looked upon as a crime of the moſt 
atrocious complexion, 

The baſeneſs of this enormous vice thus pointed out, you may 
naturally aſk this queſtion ; may there not come a time, or a parti- 
cular occaſion ariſe, wherein we ſhall be warranted, nay obliged to 
ſpeak ill of our neighbour ? and what muſt we do in ſuch a predi- 
cament? We ſhall give for anſwer, that we ought to aſſume this 
liberty with as much precaution as poſſible, and then only give way 
to it, when we can thereby prevent ſome conſiderable evil, or pro- 
cure ſome important good, either to ourſelves or others. But as fo 
general a rule may prove inſufficient, let us deſcend to particulars, 
wherein we are warranted to ſpeak evil of others, without wounding 
our own innocence, or violating the laws of God and ſociety. 

FIRST, then, it is not only requiſite but praiſe-worthy, nay, our 
duty to do this, when there are good grounds to hope that our re- 
flections may tend to the reformation of the perſon on whom they 
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are caſt. Further, we may either tell a man of his faults privately, 
or if we are not in that degree of intimacy with him, may reveal 
them with caution to any one whom we ſhall judge more fit and pro- 
per to reprove him; and this muſt be eſteemed ſo far from a breach 
of Chriſtian charity, that it will appear to be one of the beſt indica- 
tions of it; for it is very poſſible the ſtory you have heard may be 
utterly falſe; and if ſo, the injured perſon will have an opportunity 
of vindicating his character, or if he be in reality guilty, when he 
is cautioned with privacy and prudence, it may be, he will reflect 
on his miſconduct, and reform. | 
We preſume it needleſs to fay more than barely mention, that 
whenever we are called upon to give our evidence in a court of juſ- 
tice, we are obliged by our oath to conceal no part of the truth, 
We apprehend alſo, that we may innocently, in our ordinary con- 
verſation, make mention of that evil of others, which is already as 
notorious as it well can be, I am much afraid, however, this may 
prove a dangerous latitude ; it is certainly the utmoſt boundary of 
our liberty, and therefore the leſs we indulge ourſelves in this prac- 
tice the better, though it be granted we do it without any malice or 
ill intention ; for may we not by degrees grow fond of evil reports, 
and take a ſecret delight, a ſort of pleaſure in them? I think we 
have here introduced moſt of the caſes wherein we conceive it is ne- 
ceſſary, or even lawful to ſpeak ill of our neighbours ; and with 
due regard to theſe precautions, may we not converſe together with 
freedom and innocence, and lay a good foundation for rendering our 
lives eaſy and ſecure ? 
After what has been ſaid, it may not be improper to lay before 
you ſome of the dangerous conſequences of flander, and likewiſe to 
remark, that whenever you point out a man with a ſtrong propen- 
ity to this vice, we will yenture to pronounce him baſe, ſordid, and 
ill|beral—let no ſuch man be truſted. Here let it be remembered, 
that by the univerſal conſent of mankind, what we deprive our 
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neighbour of, whenever we are guilty of calumny or dettadion, is 
of ineſtimable value; namely, his reputation. 

Men of probity and honour prefer a good name to riches, titles, 
or even life itſelf ; their reputations are as dear to them as their very 
ſouls; it is indeed an inferior ſort of immortality. It is this part 

of us which bloſſoms in the grave, and will yield a perfume when 
our bodies ſhall be crumbled into duſt. The conſideration whereof 
ſo far prevailed with the more generous part of the Heathens, that 
they chearfully laid down their lives in hopes of rendering their 
names immortal. It 1s indeed needleſs to look into hiſtory, in order 
to diſcover the worth of a good name; ſince we may appeal to the 
feelings of every man in this particular. How impatient are we 
when our reputations are invaded ! What dangers will not men ruſh 
into in vindication of their characters? And when a man's reputation 
is gone, how readily do we pronounce the loſer of it inevitably 
ruined and undone! Notwithſtanding the injury is every way ſo great 
and alarming, yet ſurpriſing it is to think, how few there are, who 
have humanity enough to be really tender of another's reputation. 

Slander and detraction has too generally prevailed ;—to compli- 
ment ſuch as are preſent, and to blaſt the good name of their abſent 
friends and moſt intimate acquaintance, is the principal buſineſs of 
idle people's lives; to mark the faults and foibles of particular per- 
ſons, and to paint them in the worſt and moſt odious colours, has 
ever been too much a favourite amuſement. But give me leave to 
ſay, that though the bulk of mankind may take more delight in 
liſtening to ſcandal, than hearing encomiums on their neighbours, 
yet for the moſt-part they have ſo much juſtice, on the one hand, 
as to hate thoſe who propagate depreciating reports; and ſo much 
diſcernment on the other, as to conclude, that thoſe very perſons 
would ſport with their characters in the ſame ungenerous manner 
in another place, and in other company. Make your obſervation 
when, and as often as you will, and you will find, that thoſe who 
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are the moſt prone to this vice, ſeldom, if ever remember what is 
ſaid in the commendation of others; or at leaſt, if they do, they 
take particular care to be entirely ſilent on that article, or to warp 
it in ſach a manner, as that it ſhall not greatly advantage or credit 
the perſon of whom they ſpeak.— But upon no account will they let 
a ſcandalous ſtory paſs; ſuch a tale is ready at all times, and upon 
all occaſions ; and what is ſtill more ill-natured and unjuſt, many 
times they tell it others, though they are conſcious to themſelves it 
is falſe, with this kind and charitable caution, indeed, that they hope 
it is not true; in the mean time, however, they divulge it abroad, 
give it their ſanction, leave it to be believed or not, according to the 
candour and good nature of thoſe to whom it is related. 

It is doubtleſs a great injury to ſpeak the worſt that we actually know 
of our neighbour; but to raiſe falſe and ſcandalous reports of him 
is an injury beyond all poſſible reparation. Pauſe here ye careleſs and 
inconſiderate! Is an injury—an injury of this fort—a concern to be 
trifled with? —Surely no; and therefore the conſideration, that this 
guilt cannot be repented of as it ought, ſhould deter ever Chriſtian 
ſoul from the commiſſion of it. I ſay, not to be repented of as it 
ought, — for truly to repent is to make every reparation in our power; 
and to avow that we have injured our neighbour in ſo nice a partt- 
cular, will, perhaps, eſſentially hurt, aſſuredly mortify us ſorely in 
this world ; yet if we are ſo hardened as not to repent, it will be 
our inevitable perdition in the next. However, ſhould no ſuch fatal 
conſequences reſult from our imprudence, yet this vice may be at- 
tended with great inconveniences, for there are few ſo weak as not 
to be able to find ſome opportunity of amply revenging a ſpiteful and 
malicious flander. How cheap a kindneſs, and yet how pleaſing to 
ſpeak reſpectfully of our friends and neighbours! A good word is a 
very eaſy obligation; or at leaſt you will allow, flence can be no 
ways prejudicial, Some acts of benevolence, indeed, are expenlive ; 
but to refrain from ſlander will coſt us nothing; were we ever ſo 
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covetous, we might ſurely afford our neighbour this poor pittance 
of our. goodneſs, this reaſonable regard for his reputation. In one 
| word, can you poſſibly ſet a man in a more amiable light, than to 
ſay of him, that he very ſeldom if ever is heard to ſpeak evil of 
any perſon whomſoever ? or what wiſe man would make a friend, 
or indeed enter into unreſerved converſe with any one of a contrary 
character. . 

Though it may be expected, that we ſhould not paſs over in 
ſilence what has been alledged by ſpecious declaimers in favour of evil 
ſpeaking, yet we ſhall be very ſhort on this article, ſince very little 
ought to be urged in defence of a malevolent practice. 

Your man of wit, perhaps, will aſſert, that it ſerves to keep up 
the ſpirit of converſation. But ſuppoſe we ſhould be hardy enough 
to grant there may ſome pleaſure ariſe from making others ridicu- 
lous, or ſetting them up to ſcorn; yet it muſt be allowed to be a very 
barbarous one; for what gives another pain can never be a proper en- 
tertainment for the really good-natured and ingenuous. Obſerve it 
when you will, whoever has a happy talent at dreſſing up a ſcandal, 
though laughter-loving companions may poſſibly applaud his in- 
genuity ; yet they will moſt aſſuredly condemn and deſpiſe the baſe- 
neſs of it. How much better would it be, therefore, for ſuch a 
one to employ genius another way, and inſtead of propagating 
ſcandal, to exert that wit which providence has liberally beſtowed, 
and which education has brightened, in expoſing vice and folly in 
general, and ſetting virtue and merit in the moſt advantageous 
light. 

The moroſe will pretend that they have received provocation from 
the world ; if in the ſame kind, it is evident they feel the ſmart of 
it, and are ſenſible of the injuſtice: if therefore ſuch perſons do 
not abſtain from it, they fin againſt conviction, Moreover, let it 
be remembered, that the Chriſtian Religion forbids revenge ; and So- 
lomon aſſerts, that a ſoft anſwer turneth away wrath, 
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The moſt ſpecious plea, however, of all is ſtill to come, namely, 
that what is miſcalled ſlander, may prove the moſt proper puniſh- 
ment for ſuch crimes as do not lie under the cognizance of the law 
and ſuch is the ſpirit of unſanctified reformers, that rather than juſ- 
tice ſhould not overtake the delinquent, they themſelves will aſſume 
the ſword, and become the executioners : But let us allow what 
weight they pleaſe to ſuch an argument ; yet give me leave to ob- 
ſerve, it does not ſeem a fair and honourable way to puniſh one 
fault by the committing of another ; and we-are very apt to think, 
that after all we can ſay, the wicked and unjuſt, the fooliſh and in- 
conſiderate, will not fail of being ſufficiently mortified for their fol- 
lies, were we to caſt no manner of reflection upon them. 

But for as much as ſhewing the malignity of a diſtemper, without 
attempting to preſcribe ſome cure, 1s leaving the buſineſs half un- 
done; we ſhall beg your attention to a few rules for the prevention 
of this fatal diſeaſe, . 

Never ſpeak evil upon common fame, which, for the moſt part, 
delights to deal in lies and ſlander. Conſider, likewiſe, before you 
depreciate your neighbour of the injuſtice of your defamation; and 
whether you are not repreſenting him in an unfair and diſadvan— 
tageous light; for mere humanity ſhould teach us to ſet a man's 
good qualities againſt his bad ones. Should we induſtriouſly expoſe 
to view all the overſights and follies of the wiſeſt man that lives, 
and as induſtriouſly conceal his virtues, the man, from this partial 
repreſentation of him, would make perhaps an odious figure, How 
very ungenerous this way of treating our neighbour is, every one, 
upon the leaſt conſideration, cannot but be highly ſenſible. What 
would you think of the candour of a man that ſhould ſtrike out all 
the beautiful colourings in a fine piece of painting, and then ſhew 
the daubed canvas as the Artiſt's performance? 

Did we ſuppreſs all vain curiofity and impertinent enquiries about 
the perſon, the affairs, and character of others, we ſhould ſubdue 
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calumny by cutting off its ſupplies. But it is no matter of wonder, 
whilſt buſy bodies and tale-bearers are well received, that this vice 
ſhould maintain its ground; and that ſome ſhould create to them- 
| ſelves ſuch a deplorable appetite, as ſeemingly to ſtand as much in 
need of daily ſcandal as of daily bread. Could we once perſuade 
ſuch ſort of people but to ſeem ignorant of the concerns of their 
neighbours, we are fully convinced that ſimple circumſtance alone 
would contribute very much towards their eaſe, happineſs, and re- 
- putation. 4 
But moſt effectually to deter us from this vice, let us, with awful 
fear and humility reflect, that the time will come when we muſt 
all appear before the judgment - ſeat of Jeſus Chriſt, who moſt ſe- 
verely condemns this ungenerous practice. Hear his words, judge 
* not, and ye ſhall not be judged: for with what judgment ye 
« judge, ye ſhall be judged. He ſhall have judgment without 
© mercy, ſays St. James, that hath ſhewed no mercy.” Would 
not St. Paul's queſtion fink deep, were we to allow honeſt reaſon 
her full ſcope ? © Thinkeſt thou this, O man, that judgeſt them 
e which do ſuch things, and doſt the ſame, that thou ſhalt eſcape 
e the judgment of God?” Wherefore following the ſame Apoſtle's 


precept, we put you in mind, brethren, that ye ſpeak evil of no 
man. N 


We ſhall diſmiſs this ſubject with one word of advice to thoſe, 
that are, or may be ſufferers, by the malevolence of ſlanderers and 
buſy bodies. 

If you have been guilty of the folly or crime laid to your charge, 
REFORM, and cut off all future occaſions of reproach, you will 
thereby defeat the ill intentions of your enemies, and turn their 
malice to advantage. If you are innocent, follow the example of 
our bleſſed Lord, who, when he was reviled, reviled not again, 
but committed himſelf to him who judgeth righteouſly. 


Finally, 
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« Finally, brethren, be ye all of one mind, having compaſiion 
te one of another; love as brethren, — be pitiful, - be courteous not 
0 rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing; but contrarywiſe 
“ bleſſing: knowing that ye are thereunto called, that ye ſhould 
« inherit a bleſſing. For he that will love life, and ſee good days, 
« let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips that they ſpeak 
© no guile. Let him eſchew evil and do good; let him ſeek peace 
ee and enſue it - well knowing that he who hath uſed no deceit in 
« his tongue, nor done evil to his neighbour, and hath not flan- 
« dered his neighbour, ſhall dwell in thy tabernacle,” — O Lord, 
bounteous in goodneſs and truth, and ſhall reſt upon thy holy hill, 
O bleſſed Jeſus, in glory and happineſs, for ever and for ever. Amen. 
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S U N D A Y XXII. 


Concerning the Juſtice, or Illegality of 
Anger. 


MATTHEW V. 22. 


BUT I SAY UNTO YOU, THAT WHOSOEVER IS ANGRY WITH 
HIS BROTHER WITHOUT A CAUSE, SHALL BE IN DANGER OF 


THE JUDGMENT. 
() tian ſyſtem of religion, does not cenſure or condemn all 
anger in general, but ſuch only as is groundleſs, immode- 
rate, or indecent; for the words of the text plainly enough imply, 
that when our anger is not liable to any of thoſe imputations, it is 
ſo far from being blame-worthy, that it is abſolutely free from fin, 
and conſequently in no danger of the judgment. 
And for the farther confirmation of all this, we may appeal, even 
to the example of our Lord himſelf. For meek and lowly as he 
was, he was nevertheleſs capable of the warmeſt reſentments ; wit- 
neſs his rigorous proceedings againſt the money-changers in the gate 
of the temple; and we may obſerve him, on divers other occaſions, 
to expreſs himſelf not only with zeal, but indignation likewile, 
againſt the pride, perverſeneſs, and hypocriſy of the Phariſees, 
thoſe obſtinate and pernicious oppoſers of his miracles and doctrines. 
Vel. 1. 10. -- Since 


UR bleſſed Saviour, in his ſtating and expounding the Chriſ- 
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Since, therefore, it is ſo undeniably evident, both from the doctrine 
of the holy Jeſus, and the beſt comment upon it, his own finleſs 
example, that there is a juſtifiable cauſe of anger, I ſhall take occa- 
ſion to conſider how far anger may be lawful and expedient, and 
wherein likewiſe, and for what reaſons it may become illegal, and 
conſequently in danger of the judgment. 

And firſt, I am to conſider how far anger may be lawful and ex- 
pedient ; and here it may not be amiſs, once for all, to obſerve, that 
in the term anger, we include, not only the natural paſſion called by 
that name, but the caſual exerciſe of that paſſion. 

The paſſion itſelf may properly be defined, a commotion of the 


ſoul, ariſing from the apprehenſion of ſome injury done, or intended 
either to ourſelves or others, whoſe ſafety, intereſt, or honour, we 


think proper to make our own concern; and this with a deſire of 
being duly guarded againſt the injuries we fear, and of procuring 
ſome proper redreſs for thoſe we ſuffer. 

The exerciſe of it conſiſts, either negatively, in a bare permiſſion 
of it to ariſe, and take place in our minds, without any uſe of the 
reſtraining power of our will; or elſe poſitively, in an actual com- 
pliance, and an induſtrious deſign to ſtir ourſelves up to ſuch a de- 
gree of warmth, as the occaſion which offers itſelf may ſeem to 
deſerve. 

Now it is obvious from reaſon, beſides what has been already 
urged from revelation, that neither the paſſion nor the exerciſe of 
it is in itſelf evil. Not the paſſion — for it is natural, and im- 
planted in us by our great Creator; and for God to be the author 
of evil is inconſiſtent with his goodneſs: not the exerciſe of it; 
for to implant it in our nature, without the liberty of exerting it, 
had been vain: and for God to do any thing in vain, is inconſiſtent 
with his wiſdom. The determination, therefore, of the time when, 


and the manner how, this paſſion becomes good or evil, innocent 
| or 
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or ſinful, wholly depends on the regular or irregular practice of it; 
and to fix the proper medium is the point we are to canvaſs. 
FIRST then, the ſudden fallies and eruptions of this paſſion, 
are not in themſelves ſinful; inſtances of human frailty, 
indeed, they are, and ſnares they too often prove; but ſins they 
are not; becauſe no action can with propriety be deemed 
ſinful, but what is voluntary; whereas the ſuddenneſs and ſurpriſe 
of theſe perturbations are for the moſt part ſo very great, that they 
prevent all thought and deliberation ; nor do they wait for the con- 
ſent of the will, but ſtart forth imperceptibly; nor is it in the 
power of man, at all times, to curb or reſtrain them.—But then it 
is in our power to ſtop the wild career, before we are hurried too 
far; to hinder the fatal effects, that may, and too often in reality 
enſue; and to lay a reſtraint upon our bodily members, that they 
be not inſtrumental to our paſſion, in the execution of any act that 
is raſh and indecent. And what a man can do in this caſe he is 
in duty bound to do; becauſe otherwiſe, by conſenting to that 
which for the generality follows, that becomes his own voluntary 
at and deed, which was at firſt nothing more than an involuntary 
eſcape. Nay, we ought, indeed, to labour all we can againſt theſe 
firſt and ſudden fallies, which frequently break forth upon un- 
thought-of occaſions, and which we cannot always command,— 
We ought, however, to ſtrive to our utmoſt againſt them, by prayer 
for a meek and quiet ſpirit, and by watching and avoiding thoſe oc- 
caſions which we know are moſt apt to provoke us, and by a pru- 
dent reflection upon the nature and manner of men and things; 
that ſo nothing which happens here below may ſtartle us too much, 
or have too powerful an influence over us. For otherwiſe, if we 
permit them too frequently to return upon us, and ſtill. find our- 
ſelves not ſufficiently on our guard; they will make ſo many breaches 
upon our reaſon, virtue, and good-nature, that we ſhall never be 
. able 
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able at any time to reſiſt them. So eaſy is it for a bare infirmity, 
through our negligence, to grow into ſuch an evil habic as is almoſt 
invincible : but notwithſtanding it is ſtill true, that ſo far as they 
are at firſt involuntary acts, and not conſented to afterwards, nor at 
any time indulged ; ſo far they are no ſins, but pure eſcapes, which. 
betray the weakneſs, rather than the depravity of our natures. 

SECONDLY, not only theſe firſt involuntary ſallies of anger, but 
thoſe that are moſt voluntary,—if anly circumſtantiated—may be 
free from fin ; even thoſe which are raiſed, and heightened by the 
power of the will itſelf, which is the poſitive exerciſe of this paſſion, 
provided in the interim, there be no irregularity in the object, the 
cauſe, the manner, the time and continuance of it; that is to ſay, 
provided we be angry only with ſuch perſons as really deſerve our 
reſentment, and for ſuch reaſons as are well-grounded, orno more, 
or longer than we ought, which is the juſt mean wherein the virtue 
of meekneſs is placed; and which conſiſts, not ſo much in an ab- 
ſolute freedom from paſſion, as in the moderation of it by theſe 
rules, and the confinement of it within theſe limits; and whilſt we 
are thus cautious we may be angry and fin not. For we do no more 
than it behoves us todo; and we tranſgreſs no law, either of piety, 
Juſtice, decency, or charity: and where none of theſe are in the 
leaſt intrenched upon, I cannot ſee how ſuch anger can be ſinful. 
But then it is requiſite, that all theſe circumſtances ſhould entirely 

concur ; for a defect in any one particular will alter the whole 
caſe. 

I ſhall not here enter into a ſtrict enquiry, with whom, or for 
what, how far, or how long we may be angry ; but ſhall content 
myſelf in general, with ſaying, that the perſons are ſuppoſed to be 
ſuch, whom we may lawfully oppoſe, without any irreverence, or 
breach of duty; that the cauſes are ſuch as are juſt and weighty, 


and the manner and degree always proportionate to the cauſe ; but 
never 
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never exceeding the bounds of reaſon and moderation: — as for the 
time, that is not preciſely to be fixed, but only that we ſhould 
be as ready to be reconciled, as to be angry with an offender, as 
ſoon as we are ſatisfied of the fincerity of his repentance, and even 
where there is no apparent ſign of this neither, yet we are to return 
it with our commiſeration rather than our revenge. And ſo far as 
theſe conditions are obſerved, ſo far is our anger lawful and inno- 
cent; even though at firſt excited, and afterwards encouraged and 
abetted by the will. . 5 

To advance a little farther; voluntary and deliberate anger is 
ſomething more than barely lawful; for it is matter of virtue 
duly exerciſed ;—nay, it is a duty in its proper place, which we 
owe to ourſelves, our neighbour, and our God.—To ourſelves, in 
clearing our reputations, when ſcandalouſly ſtained ; to our neigh- 
bour, in our defence and protection of his helpleſs innocence, when 
opprefſed ; but above all to our God, in the vindication of his ho- 
nour and religion, when publicly affronted and blaſphemed. For, 
if our affections and reſentments ought to bear proportion to the 
nature and value of things, then theſe are caſes, doubtleſs, of ſuch 
importance, as will not only warrant, but require likewiſe a oreater 
degree of warmth, than other occaſions. Common accidents and 
trivial injuries, may with eaſe be put up; it is no more than what 
Chriſtian prudence, as well as candour and charity would prompt a 
man to do; but theſe are caſes which muſt, and ought to raiſe the 
juſt diſpleaſure of every man that has the leaſt ſenſe of honour, 
juſtice, or religion. 

And now having briefly conſidered how far anger may be lawful 
and expedient, let us proceed to enquire when, and for what rea- 
ſons it becomes finful, and in danger of the judgment. 

Anger, then, is juſtly condemned as ſinful, when we let it looſe 
againſt ſuch perſons as are not the proper objects of it; for I con- 
ceive, there are perſons to whom we ſtand ſo related, that no co- 
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lour, no cauſe or provocation, how great ſoever, can juſtify even the 
common expreſſions, and much leſs the warmer effects of anger 
againſt them ; and ſuch undoubtedly are our natural and political 
parents, againſt whom we ought not to conceive any ſuch reſent- 
ments. We are adviſed by Solomon not to curſe the king, ſo much 
as in our thoughts, much leſs to expreſs our diſſatisfaction in reviling 
language, or ſuffer our wrath to break forth into open acts of con- 
tempt and diſobedience. And the reaſon of this is, becauſe that 
liberty of contradiction and oppoſition, which this paſſion naturally 
begets, is by no means conſiſtent with that modeſty, reverence, 
and obedience, which is unalienably due to all ſuch as have an in- 
diſputable right to rule over us: 

And if it be not allowable thus to teſtify our reſentments againſt 
our natural and political parents, it will neceſſarily follow, 
that it is infinitely more inexcuſable when they are levelled 
againſt the ſupreme Being, and the diſpenſations of his providence, 
however diſplayed, whether in mercy, or in judgment. Angry ex- 
poſtulations with God, is infinitely more unjuſtifiable than any re- 
ſentments can be towards man, becauſe God is the all-wiſe creator 
and diſpoſer of all things, and his dominion over his creatures is 
infinitely free and abſolute; and becauſe no earthly power can 
ſtand in any degree of competition with his. 

Anger is alſo finful when it proceeds upon ſuch reaſons as are un- 
warrantable, and ſuch are all thoſe that are either frivolous or unjuſt. 
Cauſeleſs anger is in our text pronounced liable to the judgment, 
by the unerring ſentence of the holy Jeſus himſelf; a frivolous cauſe 
is but little better, and ſure I am, that an unjuſt one is much worſe 
than none at all. It is repugnant to the laws of civil converſation, 
to raiſe abundance of ſtrife and contention about a mere trifle, an 
innocent miſtake, a harmleſs jeſt, or any thing elſe that is capable 
of a fair conſtruction. But then it is inconſiſtent with all equity and 


reaſon, maliciouſly to wreſt that to an il meaning which is appa- 
rently 
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rently well- intended, which is the injurious and abſurd practice of 
thoſe who not only ſcorn reproof, but return the reprover evil for 
good, and hatred for his love. 

Anger is then alſo ſinful, and in danger of the judgment, when it 
exceeds the merits of the cauſe, or being otherwiſe in itſelf immo- 
derate, leads us into any indecency ; for it is certain, that he whoſe 
anger riſes higher than the cauſe deſerves, is ſo far angry without a 
cauſe, as the exceſs is above the juſt proportion, and conſequently ſo 
far obnoxious to the ſame condemnation. But ſuppoſe the provocation 
be ever ſo great and juſt, we ought not to ſuffer our paſſion to riſe to 
an exorbitant height, or to ſwell above its banks; leſt it carry us 
away, like a ſudden and impetuous torrent, and tranſport us beyond 
ourſelves: for thus it is with ſome perſons, who, when once they 
imagine themſelves to be injured and affronted, think they have a 
free licence to uſe all the vile and opprobrious language, which re- 
ſentment, embittered with malice, can poſſibly invent; and to 
blacken their adverſary with the fouleſt aſperſions, that a tongue, 
full of deadly poiſon, can poſſibly utter. Nay, there are thoſe who 
ſcruple not to ranſack hell itſelf for curſes, to blaſt their enemies, 
and perhaps in the ſame breath, with raſh vows and oaths, call. 
God to be a witneſs to their moſt direful imprecations - But ſuch 
exceſſes, ſuch outrages as theſe, no offence can juſtify, though ever 
ſo heinous, becauſe they are not only indecent, but impious, and. 
oppolite to the meek ſpirit of the goſpel. 

Anger is then alſo ſinful, when it comes upon us too haſtily, 
or when it continues too long ; for when any one is preſently 
inflamed, without allowing himſelf time to conſider what motives 
induce him to be ſo warm, it is but by chance, if he has 
any motives at all ; and how then 1s it to be expected, that. 
he ſhould obſerve any mean or proportion in his anger ? 
No! He has not leiſure enough to deliberate on the cauſe ; his 
paſſion prompts to an immediate revenge of the imagined affront, 
before his reaſon has paſſed ſentence, or given order for the execu- 


tion; 
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tion ; like a haſty ſervant, who is poſting away before he has taken 
half his inſtructions ; and when that is the caſe, no wonder if he 
miſtakes his errand; 

To what has been ſaid, give me leave to add, that it 1s an argu- 
ment of great impotence of mind, to indulge raſh anger ; and ſure 
I am, it is but little a-kin to charity, that lovely grace, which ſuf- 
tereth long, and is kind, and not eafily provoked. But there is a 
fault in the other extreme of a much darker complexion than this, 
and that is, when anger, though not ſo ſoon kindled, is yet very per- 
manent, and difficult to be extinguiſhed ; when men cheriſh it with 
repeated fewel, and argue themſelves into an opinion of the juſtice 
of it; when they will hearken to no ſubmiſſion, no terms of com- 
pliance, till at length the ſullen paſſion works itſelf into their very 
conſtitution, and degenerates into rank malice and ill- nature. Now 
this is directly contrary, not only to that admirable rule of the 
Apoſtle, let not the ſun go down upon your wrath, which was 
intended to prevent premeditated and habitual malice, but to that 
brotherly love and mutual forgiveneſs, which Jeſus Chriſt has 
made the badge of our profeſſion. In a word, it is utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with our daily devotions to Almighty God, at whoſe hands 
we alk forgiveneſs, no otherwiſe than as we are ready to forgive our 

rethren. 

Since then theſe things are ſo, let me beſeech you, brethren, not 
in my own words, which I fear, would be of too little weight, but 
in thoſe emphatical terms of the Apoſtle St. Paul, and in the name 
of him who is able to turn your hearts, that you let all * bitterneſs, 
and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil-ſpeaking, and all malice 
«© be put away from you; and be you kind to one another, tender- 
„ hearted, forgiving one another, even as God, for Chriſt's ſake, hath 
© forgiven you. Which advice, that we may all of us follow, God 
of his infinite mercy grant, through the merits and mediation of his Son 
Jeſus Chriſt, to whom, with the Holy Ghoſt be aſcribed, as is moſt 
juſtly due, all might, majeſty, dominion and power, both now and 
for evermore. Amen. SUNDAY 
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BE NOT HASTY IN THY SPIRIT TO BE ANGRY; FOR ANGER 
RESTETH IN THE BOSOM OF FOOLS. 


S amongſt the various paſſions which harraſs and perplex 
the mind of man, there is no one which has that univerſal 
= juriſdiction over him, as this of anger; very few, if any, 
being wholly exempt from it; ſo there are no other frenzies that 
are uſually attended with ſuch a train of tragical effects, or are fo 


miſchievous, ſo fatal in their conſequences, as rage and reſentment. 


A diſplay therefore of this particular paſſion, ANGER, in its proper 
colours, will convince every judicious perſon, that not only the ad- 
vice, but the aſſertion alſo in our text is founded in reaſon and ex- 
perience. © Be not haſty in thy ſpirit to be angry; for anger reſteth 


jn the boſom of fools.” And here, I conceive, I cannot anſwer 
your expectations better, than by ſhewing, that ANGER has a long 


retinue of bad qualities; that it is in ſome reſpect or other Ix E/“ 
CENT, UNEASY, IMPRUDENT, DANGEROUS, UNMANLY, UNSOCI- 
ABLE; and to ſum up its malignity in a few words, it is utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the character of a Chriſtian. And by arguments 
drawn from theſe principles, I hope I ſhall have ſome influence 
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over the generality of thoſe who are too unhappily addicted to this 
fatal paſſion, and by ſome one or other of thoſe arguments be able 
partly to diſſuade, and partly to deter them from indulging in any 
of thoſe irregularities which ſo frequently accompany it. In order, 
therefore, to make good every article of this long indictment, I 
| ſhall proceed gradually, and prove, 

FIRST, That anger is very indecent: —I need not, I ſuppoſe, in- 
form you, that I intend to inveigh againſt ſinful anger; fince we 
may be angry and fin not.—And that this preſent argument is par- 
ticularly levelled againſt ſuch anger as is immoderate, I think like- 
wiſe is needleſs to mention, unleſs it be to ſave myſelf the trouble 
of proving the aſſertion.— For if you once allow, that anger is im- 
moderate, you need not tell us how unſeemly, how indecent a thing 
it is; ſince it is obvious to every one that has not wholly ſequeſtered 
himſelf from the world ; or that has but once in his life been an eye 
and ear-witneſs to the extravagant outrages of this unruly paſſion, 
For he that has once beheld the ſpectacle of the angry man in the 

height of his rage and reſentment cannot eafily forget how ſhameful 
 adiſguiſe it is to human nature, how groſs a diſparagement to good 
manners and civil deportment ; and how flagrant an act of irre- 
verence towards the ſupreme Being.—I do not here obſerve, how 
much it obſcures, and throws a veil over the reaſon of a man, which 
is a ray of the divinity, and by conſequence disfigures him in that 
part which bears the faireſt image of its maker; for I am now 
ſpeaking of his external beauty and comelineſs, in which this 
paſſion works a ſtrange metamorphoſis ; ſo ſtrange, indeed, that a 
man would ſcarce know himfelf, or at leaſt would be both afraid 
and aſhamed of his own likeneſs, were he to ſee in a glaſs what a 
monſter he makes himſelf at that time, when he ſets himſelf before 
others in ſo formidable, and yet fo contemptible a light. For the 
exceſs of anger makes ſuch an odd compoſition of the horrible, and 
the ridiculous in an angry man's countenance, that there is ſcarce 


any 
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any remainder of the human aſpect. Mark but the ſymptoms that 
attend it; that fierceneſs of the viſage, that wildneſs of the eyes, 
that faultring of the tongue, thoſe trembling hands, that harſh and 
diſcordant voice, that hideous clamour, and all thoſe ungraceful at- 
titudes and frantic geſtures, View but the perſon that is thus poſ- 
ſefſed ! Obſerve how he frets and foams, how he ſtamps and tears; 
hark ! how he rails and raves, how he menaces and curſes; how, 
in ſhort, he blaſphemes his God, and impiouſly calls down the di- 
vine vengeance on his own devoted head. Conſider all this, ye that 
have either been ſpectators of this frantic ſcene, or have perſonated 
yourſelves this mad-man's part ; and compare, if you pleaſe, by way 
of contraſt, all theſe deformities and indecencies, with the orna- 
ments of a weak and quiet ſpirit; that mildneſs and calmneſs, 
that obliging air, that engaging ſpeech, that humble deportment, 
and all that ſweetneſs of temper, which ſhines through every word 
and action of the perſon ſo diſpoſed. Now tell me ſeriouſly, which 
deſerves the preference ?—I think I may venture to anſwer for you, 
that humility and meekneſs are the moſt graceful and praiſe-worthy 
accompliſhments ; and boldly aſſert, that immoderate anger is not 
only the moſt indecent, but the moſt abhorrent of all the paſſions 
incident to human nature. 

Anger, in the next place, cannot but be very uneaſy and unplea- 
fant to the perſon who is addicted to it: make the experiment when 
you will, and you will moſt certainly find it ſo; let experience there- 
fore be the judge. Obſerve, nay let the angry man obſerve him- 
ſelf, whenever the unhappy occaſion offers, as the frenzy .begins to 
ſeize him, how it inflames his blood, and diſturbs his head ; with 

what convulſions it racks the body, and with what agonies it fills 
the ſoul. Let him obſerve again, when the paſſion has ſpent its 
fury, and the ſtorm begins to blow over, how much it waſtes and 
diſpirits him; and in what confuſion and languiſhment at laſt it 
leaves him. And yet it will not wholly leave him neither; for 
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then come on thoſe bitter reflections that will find a place in his 
cooler thoughts, how unwelcome ſoever they may be. His reaſon 
will then ſuggeſt to him how trivial the affair was that ſo ſhame- 
fully diſcompoſed him, and how exorbitant the paſſion that ſo hei- 
nouſly reſented it. His conſcience will then condemn him for all 
his blood-thirſty and revengeful meditations, his bitter and reproach- 
ful words, his raſh and inconſiderare actions. — The hot-headed, 
haſty man is ever uneaſy ; his mind is for ever on the rack ; but 
more eſpecially he, who ſuffers the fire of his wrath to kindle in- 
wards, and feed upon the hopes of revenge, till at length it incor- 
porates with his very conſtitution, no longer now in the nature of 
a tranſient paſſion, but a fixed habit of rancour and premeditated ma- 
lice, too ſullen to be eafily removed. And when it 1s once arrived 
at this unhappy pitch, it is not in the power of words to expreſs how 
the viper ſtings the breaſt that nurſes and foſters it; and with what 
pangs and throws it brings forth the miſchief it labours with. 
From all which it appears, that anger is, both in itſelf and conſe- 
quences, attended with all the uneaſineſs imaginable; and on the 
other hand, that a calm, ſedate, and even diſpoſition, is no leſs eaſy 
and delightful to the perſon who is maſter of it, than to thoſe who 
enjoy the benefit of his converſation. | 
Anger, in the third place, is imprudent ; for if we may give credit 
to our inſpired Penman in the text, anger reſteth in the boſom of 
fools; and notorious fools they are too; for he that is hafty of 
ſpirit, exalteth folly, that is, he ſets it as it were, in ſo high a place, 
and in ſo conſpicuous a light, that it is expoſed at one view to the 
eyes of all ſpectators. 5 
And, indeed, when a man once gives up the reins to his paſſion, 
he ſeldom wants an occaſion to diſcover his imprudence. For he 
is heady and heedleſs, violent and furious in almoſt every thing he 
ſays or does. — He has not leiſure enough to weigh the reaſon of his 
words or actions, or foreſight ſufficient to conſider whither they 
tend 
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tend, or what fatal conſequences they may produce; but as the 
horſe ruſheth into the battle, ſo does he, and bears down all before 
him.—He wants the power of diſcerning between friends and foes, 
and for that reaſon often creates himſelf new enemies, and diſ- 
obliges his beſt and oldeſt friends ; he betrays his own counſels, 
frantic and fooliſh as they are, and yet thinks none more wiſe, or 
takes any other. In ſhort, he moſt effectually defeats his own de- 
ſigns, even then, when he thinks to take the ſureſt aim. And to 
compleat all, he ſuffers his adverſaries to reap the adyantage of his 
indiſcretions.—And if any folly can be more abſurd, or more pre- 
poſterous than this, let the man that thinks fo, take anger for his 
guide and counſellor, and no doubt the conſequence will fully con- 
vince him of his folly. _ 

Again, anger is dangerous and unſafe ; he that hath no > command 
over his own ſpirit, is like a city that is broken down, and that 
hath no walls; that is, as a garriſon that is diſmantled, that has no 
forts or men to ſupport it, is left naked and defenceleſs, even ſo is 
he; for he has no guard upon himſelf, no aſylum to retreat to ; 
his reaſon, that ſhould be his ſecurity, is borne down by the vio- 
lence of his paſſion : he ſpeaks and acts without all manner of pre- 
caution or reſerve, and when he is once embarked in any cauſe, be 
it ever ſo unjuſt, ever ſo hazardous, he is not to be bought off by all 
the advice and intreaty of his friends, or all the difficulty and peril, 
that he is likely to ſtruggle with; for he ſcorns to purchaſe his own 
ſafety upon thoſe diſhonourable terms, of being prevailed on by 


reaſon, or diſcouraged by the proſpect, either of apparent danger, or 
inevitable ruin. 


To proceed, anger is unmanly. It is no ſuch mighty piece of 
heroiſm to be over-hot and haſty; but as meekneſs is much more 
humane and courteous, ſo it is much more manly too; becauſe it 
is an argument that a man keeps the reins in his own hands, and is 
capable of governing himſelf; which, in Solomon's account, is no 


incon- 
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inconſiderable piece of proweſs: for he that is ſlow to anger, ſays 
he, is better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his ſpirit, than he 
that taketh a city. 

The paſſion of anger, indeed, when fermented to a height, makes 
a mighty noiſe and bluſter; it ſwells, looks big, and threatens high, 
and is very ſurly and impetuous ; but all this may eaſily be, and 
often is, the effect of raſhneſs, fear, weakneſs, cowardice, or any 
thing elſe, rather than true magnanimity and preſence of mind. For 
nothing is ſo impotent as anger, nothing ſo poor ſpirited as revenge, 
For the ſoul that is truly great, is above the notice of every petty 
injury or affront ; or at leaſt above ſuch weak and unmanly reſent- 
ments of them. 

Once more, anger is unſociable; becauſe it unfits a man for all 
relations of life, diſſolves all manner of obligations, and breaks 
through all the ſacred ties of duty, gratitude, natural affection, con- 
jugal love, common friendſhip, and humanity itſelf, 

Other paſſions have their proper and peculiar objects, and exert 
themſelves only upon ſome peculiar occaſions. It is not every body, 
nor is it for every thing, that we love or fear, or hate, or envy. But 
the man who is addicted to wrath, never wants an occation, but in 
his rage beats down all before him. Not the venerable hoary hairs, 
nor the tender ſex, nor even innocency ; not the father that begot 

him, nor the mother that bore him; not his own fleſh, even 
the wife of his boſom ; not the ſon of his loins, nor the daugh- 
ter of his love; not the brother of his own blood, nor a friend 
that ſticks cloſer; nor, which is as good. as a friend, a faithful 
ſervant; for when any thing runs counter to his humour, or throws 
him into a paſſion, he does, for the time at leaſt, turn rebel to his 
parents, a tyrant to his wife and children, a ſtranger, and worſe to 
his brother, a churl to his friends,. and to his ſervant a barbarian ; 
and all this many times, without any manner of offence on their 
part. For if it ſhould ſo happen, that he is injured and affront<d 


abroad, 
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abroad, and knows not how to redreſs himſelf; yet it is ſo natural to 
wreck his fury ſomewhere, that no wonder if he does it at home, or 
any where elſe, where his intereſt and authority may be moſt likely 
to ſupport his reſentment. So that, if his enemies be too mighty 
for him, it is odds but his friends will go near to bear the brunt. 
Nay, ſometimes the kindeſt and moſt endearing offices, the moſt 
faithful and ſeaſonable advice, or the gentleſt reprehenſion is enough 
to enrage him. At other times, a friendly argument upon indiffe- 
rent matters, an innocent diſcourſe, and mere table-talk, or any the 
moſt unlikely trifle, is ſubſtantial matter, and good grounds to juſ- 
tify a quarrel. So that, as Solomon ſays, a man may better meet a 
bear robbed of her whelps, than ſuch a fool in his folly; or rather 
ſuch a mad-man in his frenzy. For it is plain, that unbridled 
anger is a paſſion, which as nothing can oblige, ſo nothing can tame 
or civilize ; and conſequently, it renders men untractable, unfit for 
common converſation, and for the reciprocal duties of ſociety and 
humanity. 

To conclude, anger is unbecoming a Chriſtian ; for read but the 
Evangeliſts, and conſider how ſeverely, cauſeleſs, raſh, and contu- 
melious anger is therein threatened ; as on the other hand, how 
ſtrictly mutual forbearance and forgiveneſs are enjoined, even till 
ſeventy times ſeven ; that is, as often as thy brother can be ſuppoſed 
to offend againſt thee, How warmly 1s brotherly love recom- 
mended, and made indeed the very diſtinguiſhing badge of our 
profeſſion! Conſider again, how powerfully all this is enforced by 
the moſt admirable pattern of meekneſs and patience that the world 
ever knew. For never did man meet with more cruel, or more diſin- 
genuous provocations, than the bleſſed Jeſus ; never did man ſuffer 
groſſer affronts and indignities; never was man more inhumanly 
treated than he; and yet, when he was reviled, he reviled not again, 
and when he ſuffered, he threatened not. 


Having 
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Having thus delineated the paſſion of anger in its proper colours, 
we have now nothing more to do, than to ſubjoin ſome ſuch reme- 
dics as may be proper, either to prevent, or cure the irregularities 
of ſinful anger, and the conſequences which attend it. And 

FissT then, if any man be defirous in good earneſt to avoid the 
exceſſes and evils of anger, and to correct his natural propenſity to 
this paſſion, let him obſerve if with an impartial eye in others, who 
are ſubje& to it, and ſee how it influences and affects them, how it 
expoſes and betrays, how it enrages and tranſports them beyond all 
the bounds of reaſon and humanity. For when there is no ſelf- love 
employed under-hand to bribe the judgment, the man muſt be blind 
indeed, that cannot diſcern the indecency and torment, the folly 
and danger, the impotency, incivility, and impiety of exceſſive anger. 
And he that is once well ſenſible of all this, cannot but condemn, 
and loath that in himſelf, which he muſt needs obſerve to be ſo very 
ridiculous, ſo deteſtable in others. 

Another excellent antidote againſt the miſchicfs and ſudden fights 
of anger, is to be calm and deliberate in all our words and actions, 
For as the wiſe man well obſerves in our text, he that is prone to 
be angry, is a haſty man ; becauſe, for the moſt part, he ſpeaks and 
acts with that precipitancy that hurry and confuſion of mind, that he 
affords himſelf no leiſure to enter into the merits of the cauſe, and 
then it is no wonder if he be apt to be more incenſed againſt his 
brother, than he has juſt grounds for, or more than is conſiſtent 
with the religion he profeſſes. For the remedying of all which in- 
conveniences, I think there is no better way, than to do all things 
with decency and deliberation ; eſpecially, when we feel the fire of 
W firſt kindling in our boſoms. 

And to prevent all this more effectually, it were proper to make it 
our fixed and ſteady reſolution before - hand, never to proceed to the 
execution of any revenge, how legal ſoever it may be, or puniſhment, 
however juſt it may ſeem, in the heat of paſſion. For, has our 

neighbour 
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8 wronged us? It will be as well, in all reſpects, if not 
much better, to make an eſtimate of the injury to-morrow, as to- 
day, and in moſt ordinary caſes, we ſhall be capable of doing our- 
ſelves more juſtice too. Has a ſervant offended any of us? We ſhall 
be able to form a better judgment of the quality of his offence, upon 
a mature reflection, and our power will be juſt the ſame, whereas 
our preſent paſſion, perhaps, is neither fit to be the judge nor exe- 
cutioner. | 

Beſides, it is no more indeed, than what 3 and common pru- 
dence ſeem to require of us. The tale-bearer may be ſuſpected to 
have raiſed ſome falſe accuſations. It is poſſible this may be a mere 
miſtake, a groundleſs ſuſpicion of our own; and therefore, it were 
better to follow the wiſe man's adyice, and admonith our friend ; 
it may be that he has not done it, and if he has, to exhort him to 
do ſo no more; and by this means the matter might be compromiſed 
at an eaſy rate; and we might ſpare our paſſion, prevent a quarrel, 
and keep our friend; and the ſame treatment is no leſs due to our 

ſervant, than our friend; for his caſe is as liable to miſtake and miſ- 
repreſentation, and it ſeldom happens but a gentle reproof, when he 
is actually in fault, would have a ſtronger influence over him than a 
rougher treatment. 

If any man be not maſter, howeyer, of ſo much temper as this 
comes to; or if he finds that his paſſion is both too active and too 
ſtrong for his reaſon ; the beſt advice I can give him, is to be con- 
ſtantly upon his guard, leſt he ſhould at any time be ſurpriſed and 
aſſaulted in a tender part, where he is able to make no reſiſtance. 
That is, in plain terms, being ſenſible of his own natural infir- 
mities, it behoves him to foreſee, and as much as may be, avoid 
every thing that is likely to be a provocation. 

That a bleſſing may not be wanting to our endeavours in ike ſup- 
preſſion of this 2 paſſion, we ought to ſupplicate God by 


Vor... . K k prayer, 
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prayer, for the ſpirit of meekneſs : for though it is no eaſy matter 
to conquer an habit, that is, perhaps, rooted in the very conſti- 
tution of a man ; and though God does not change our hearts by a 
ſudden and irreſiſtible impulſe ; yet prayer in itſelf, excluſive from 
the aſſiſtance which God gives us in anſwer to it, is of all others the 
moſt ſovereign remedy againſt anger. For prayer 1s a great com- 
poſer of the ſpirits, and imprints upon our minds an awful ſenſe of 
the holineſs and juſtice of God; how much we are obnoxious to his 
wrath, and how much we ſtand in need of his forbearing and for- 
giving mercy. And therefore, frequency in it will naturally inſpire 
us with tender and affectionate thoughts towards our brethren, and 
diſpoſe us to be merciful, as our father, who is in heaven, is mer- 
ciful, and to forgive them, as we hope ourſelves to be for- 

given: which muſt either melt or terrify us, if the petition, in 
the form of words, which we are ſuppoſed conſtantly to make 
uſe of, be allowed its juſt weight: forgive us our treſpaſſes, as 
we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us. For if any man can 
be ſo wicked, as to foſter malice and miſchief in his breaſt, 
at the ſame time, that he puts up this pious, this charitable 
petition; what is it elſe, but to diſclaim all hope in, and all 
title to, the mercy and forgiveneſs of God? Nay, what is it, indeed, 
but to affront his juſtice, and dare his vengeance ? It is as much as 
to ſay, I will not, I cannot forgive, nor do I value whether I am 
forgiven or not. I muſt, and will be revenged of mine enemy, 
though God be his avenger ; ſo that his prayers are no better, nay, 
they are worſe than the ravings of a ſinner in deſpair, and the bleſ- 
ing which he begs, is no better than an imprecation, a dreadful 
curſe upon his own head, and he prays for his own damnation ; and 
out of the words of his own mouth, he at once condemns himſelf, 
and juſtifies God; all which, when duly weighed and conſidered, 
I think it 1s next to impoſſible for any man that is frequent and 
ſerious 
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ſerious in his devotions to Almighty God, to harbour a paſſion in 


his breaſt, that is utterly inconſiſtent with ſo holy an exerciſe 3 and 
that, doubtleſs, inordinate anger is; and therefore, I reckon prayer 
to be one of the moſt powerful remedies againſt it. 


More rules and directions might eafily be preſcribed, but they are 


ſuch as common obſervation, and every man's own experience and 


knowledge of himſelf will naturally ſuggeſt : and perhaps he may 
apply them more ſeaſonably and more effectually than I am capable 


of doing. However, I hope what has been ſaid already, may, in 


ſcme meaſure, be convincing, and in ſome ſmall degree, uſeful to 
all ſober and unprejudiced minds. 

To ſum up the whole matter, it muſt be allowed, that if we are 
angry with our parents and ſuperiors, we are undutiful ; if with our 
equals, without a cauſe, we are unjuſt ; if our anger be greater than 
the cauſe deſerves, we are unreaſonable ; if we vent it in opprobrious 
language, we are uncivil; if in oaths and imprecations we are im- 
| pious; if we give way to it too ſoon, we are raſh and fooliſh ; if we 
foſter it too long we are malicious; and if we gratify our paſſion by a 
too rigorous revenge, and take delight, moreover, in ſo doing, we 
are downright cruel. But if all theſe defects be combined in one, 
what then is anger but a vaſt complication of diſobedience, ingra- 
titude, injuſtice, incivility, impiety, folly, madneſs, rancour, and 
barbarity ? Let us, therefore, my brethren, put away from us ſo 


frightful a monſter. Let us ever bear in mind the uſeful leſſon of 
inſtruction conveyed to us by Solomon in our text“ Be not haſty 


© in thy ſpirit to be angry; for anger reſteth in the boſom of fools 
« —the patient in ſpirit is better than the proud in ſpirit.” - We 
ſhall conclude this matter with words of St. Paul, which breath the 
ſame ſalutary advice Dearly beloved, ſays he, if it be poſſible, as 
„much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men. Avenge not 
* yourſelves, but rather give place unto wrath ; for it is written— 

K k 2 | “Ven- 
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i Vengeance is mine, I will repay, faith the Lord. Therefore, if 
& thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirſt, give him drink; for 
&« jn ſo doing thou ſhalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be not over- 
* come of evil, but overcome evil with good,” 
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BLESSED ARE THE POOR IN SPIRIT : FOR THEIRS IS THE KING. 
h DOM OF HEAVEN. 

8 the words now read to you are part of our bleſſed Sa- 

A viour's ever memorable ſermon on the mount, which was 
not only the moſt excellent, but moſt comprehenſive ora- 
tion that ever was delivered ; fince it is admitted by Chriſtians of all 
diſtinctions to contain the ſum and ſubſtance of the moral precepts 
recommended to mankind by the inſpired writers of the Old and 
New Teſtament; we think it neceſſary to lay before you the prin- 
cipal aim and deſign of fo ſtriking and fo peculiar an introduction. 
In order, therefore, to enter properly into the beauty of this ini- 

mitable diſcourſe, whereof our text is the commencement, it is ne- 
ceflary to confider it as addrefled, not merely to 'the Apoſtles 1 | 
for at that time they were not choſen under that denomination ; 
but to his Diſciples in general, and to an immenſe concourſe of peo- 
ple, who, impreſſed either with the actual fight or fame of his mi- 
racles, were now gathered together with the vain hope that he 
would immediately declare himſelf to be the Mefliah, whom the 
Jews in general were then in great expectation of, and had con- 
ceived the higheſt notions of the grandeur of his kingdom. Our 
blefſed Lord, therefore, conſcious to himſelf of their idle and un- 
” ſanctified 
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ſanctified thoughts, was determined to undeceive his numerous au- 


ditors, to remove thoſe falſe notions which they had ſo long enter- 


tained of his pompous and magnificent advent, and convince them 
to their great aſtoniſhment, that the kingdom of the true Meſſiah 
was not of this world. And, in order thereto, as we are informed 
in the very verſe preceding our text, he opened his mouth with an 
air of great ſolemnity, to intimate to them the great weight and im- 


portance of thoſe truths which he was then going to deliver to 


them: and as happineſs was the main and principal end to which 
the wiſeſt philoſophers undertook to conduct their pupils, our 
bleſſed Saviour began this moſt excellent lecture of his with divers 
very momentous though uncommon remarks, as to the ſureſt and 
moſt effectual method of obtaining everlaſting felicity ; a method to 
which they were all perfect ſtrangers. Accordingly, to convince 
them of thoſe errors and falſe notions, in regard to his kingdom, 
which ſo generally prevailed, he began his diſcourſe with the words 
of our text; namely, © Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, for theirs is 
e the kingdom of heaven.” 

Now as this phraſe, poor in ſpirit, is ſomewhat particular, and 
variouſly interpreted by Commentators, we ſhall firſt inform you, 
what we imagine to be the true import and meaning thereof, with 
our reaſons aſſigned; and then proceed to give you our opinion of its 
genuine ſenſe and ſignification. 

It cannot then be deemed by any fair conſtruction, that our 
bleſſed Lord could mean, by this expreſſion in the text, nothing 
more than ſuch as were poor and needy; for poverty, conſidered in 
itſelf, without any virtue or peculiar qualification to recommend it, 
can never confer any juſt title or claim to favour or indulgence, 
much leſs to ſuch an ineſtimable bleſſing as everlaſting happineſs; 
for there are ſome miſerable, thoughtleſs wretches, who entail 
poverty and diſtreſs upon themſelves, either by ſhameful indolence, 
which is the inlet to all misfortunes; or by extravagance, that is 

to 
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to ſay, a profuſe courſe of life, wholly regardleſs of futurity, the 
conſequence of which is equally fatal, and certain it is, that there 
are no juſt grounds, either from reaſon or revelation, that thoſe per- 
ſons who are guilty of ſuch egregious follies, — to give them no worſe 
a name — ſhould expect to meet with any happineſs in this life, much 
leſs with everlaſting felicity in that which is to come. Were tliere 
any perſons who could lay claim to ſuch invaluable bleſſings through 
a ſtate of poverty and diſtreſs; it muſt be thoſe only who became ſo 
reduced for the ſake of preſerving a good conſcience, or a very ex- 


emplary patient reſignation to that low ſtate of life in which provi- 
dence had pleaſed to place then). 


Had our bleſſed Saviour, in this particular phraſe or expreſſion, 
meant no more than ſuch perſons as were reduced to the loweſt 
circumſtances in life ; ſuch as ſtood in need, not only of the conve- 
niences, but the very neceſſaries of it, the term poor only had been 
ſufficiently expreſſive ; and the phraſe in the text had been mani= 
feſtly a ſuperfiuous addition: ſince without it, the ſenſe would have 
been ſo plain and obvious, as not to have admitted of the leaſt miſ- 

conſtruction, 
Neither can we be of opinion wich ſome Divines, who refer the 
expreſſion to ſuch as are poſſeſſed, indeed, of immenſe treaſures; 
but ready and willing to part with thoſe poſſeſſions for any chari- 
table purpoſes, how praiſe-worthy or benevolent ſoever. 

Neither can we give into the ſentiments of ſome other Commen- 
tators, who refer it to an heroic tempel or diſpoſition, to bear the 
ſevereſt frowns of adverſe fortune with chearfulneſs and reſolution ; 
nay, with what is infinitely more commendable, an implicit acqui- 
_ eſcence in, and reſignation to the divine will. 

Having thus briefly informed you what we imagine cannot be the 
genuine ſenſe of our Lord's apt expreſſion i in the text; we ſhall. 


venture now to give you a paraphraſe of this paſſage, not doubting 
but that it will in ſome meaſure convey the ſcope and deſign of the 


unerring | 
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unerring author of this important addreſs to the numerous afſembly 


that ſtood ſilent and attentive round about him. 

* You are naturally inclined, my brethren, to careſs and congra- 
ce tulate all ſuch as are poſſeſſed of immenſe riches, and are eſtab- 
* liſhed in the higheſt poſts, both of honour and profit; you live in 
* expectation of being advanced to wealth, dignity, and power, on 
* the public appearance of your true Meſſiah ; but to convince you of 
« the fallacy of ſuch hope, thrice happy I pronounce the poor in 
* ſpirit, thoſe humble ſouls, who, deeply conſcious, not only of 
* their ignorance, but their guilt, can patiently liſten to divine in- 
* ſtructions; can chearfully acquieſce in the will of that divine 
e providence, who diſpoſes of all things as ſeems beſt to his unerring 
ce wiſdom; and can accomodate themſelves to that ſtation of life 
te in which they are planted, be it ever ſo mean and depreſſed ; for 
e notwithſtanding they may, in all probability, be looked upon 
with an eye of contempt, and by the generality of mankind be 


* injured and oppreſſed ; yet their's is the kingdom of heaven; be- 


* cauſe they will be the firſt—the moſt ready to embrace the doc- 
ce trines of the goſpel; and ſuch meek and humble ſpirits will be 
« duly entitled, not only to content and peace of mind in this world, 
4 but to everlaſting felicity in the world to come.” 


From this familiar paraphrafe of the text, we ſhall endeavour to 


demonſtrate to you, that this promiſe of eternal bliſs here made by 
our Saviour to the poor in ſpirit, is made to an humble and meek 

frame of mind, and not to any ſtate or condition of life, be it what 
it will; fince there is not the leaſt virtue in a ſtate either of poverty 
or riches ; neither of them being the objects of our choice, but 
wholly dependent on, and the pure reſult of the will and pleaſure of 
the ſupreme Being. It is God only that maketh poor, and maketh 


rich ; that bringeth low and lifteth up : but to be of a meek, lowly, 


and humble frame of mind, is a moſt amiable quality, and not only 
praiſe-worthy, but juſtly deſerving of the higheſtreward. 


By 
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By this expreſſion, then, here made uſe of by our bleſſed Lord, 
he muſt mean thoſe, and thoſe only, who are modeſt, meek, and 
lowly-minded ; and thoſe who are of ſuch a frame and temper of 
mind as is, in all reſpe&s, moſt compatible with, or beſt adapted to 
a ſtate of poverty ; and that to ſuch as theſe the reward in the text 
is juſtly due; ſuch as theſe only are here pronounced bleſſed, and 
have an indiſputable right and title to the kingdom of heaven. 

Now there is a very ſubſtantial reaſon why humility and low- 
lineſs of mind ſhould be termed poverty of ſpirit, becauſe it is a 
frame of mind, which poverty, or a narrowneſs in the circumſtances 
of life naturally brings a man to, and is moſt ſuitable to ſuch a con- 
dition ; for notwithſtanding, as the ſcriptures obſerve, Pride was not 
made for man, be his ſtation ever ſo exalted ; yet of all perſons, 
pride and ambition leaſt become thoſe, who are — ä 
of making any figure in the world. 

And if we underſtand our Saviour in this nit when he pro- 
nounces the poor in ſpirit bleſſed, the virtue to which he annexes 
a happineſs both here and hereafter is an humble and modeſt opi- 
nion of ourſelyes, and of all the advantages we enioy; when we 
never think of ourſelves more highly than we ought to think ; when 
we neyer preſume to aſcribe to ourſelves any excellency or perfec- 
tion, to which we are ſenfible that we have no real claim; when 
we never over- rate, or glory in thoſe, of which, in reality, we ſtand 
poſſeſſed ; this is to be humble; this is to be what our Saviour em- 
phatically expreſſes, Poor in ſpirit. 

By the exertion of this virtue of humility ; by the entertaining at 
al times a lowly opinion of ourſelves, and by a conſtant deportment 
with modeſty and meekneſs, we ſhall be enabled to bear with pa- 
tience and contentment, the oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's 
contumely.—We ſhall not be any ways affected by falſe calumnies 
or reproaches ; we ſhall readily and chearfully ſubmit to the judg- 
ment of our ſuperiors, and chuſe rather to obey than to command; 

Vor. I. . LI oy we 
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we ſhall not be over ſolicitous of popular applauſe : we ſhall not 
ſeek with anxiety after honours or preferments ; but on the con- 
trary, by being poſſeſſed of this excellent virtue of humility, this 
laudable poverty of ſpirit, we ſhall refign up our will to the will of 
heaven, without the leaſt heſitation or reluctance; we ſhall, in 
ſhort, be ready and willing at all times, to do or ſuffer whatever 
our gracious God ſhall, in his infinite wiſdom, think proper to 
order and appoint. 

In the further proſecution of our ſubject it may not be amiſs to 
particularize ſome other advantages which conſtitute the preſent 
bleſſedneſs of thoſe who are thus happily endowed with this poverty 
of ſpirit ; and alſo what will be their future reward, and what juſt 
grounds they will have to hope, that they ſhall in due time receive 
it. Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, ior theirs 1s the kingdom of 
heaven. 

In the firſt place, then, we ſhall take notice of ſome of the various 
bleſſings which the poor in ſpirit are entitled to, even in this life.— 
By their being bleſſed with this happy frame of mind, they are ren- 
dered the juſt objects of veneration and reſpect. There is nothing 
that adorns a man more ; nothing that places him in a fairer, or 
more advantageous point of light; nothing that creates him more 
real honour and applauſe, than this amiable virtue, this happy ac- 
compliſhment of an humble frame of mind, and a modeſt and cour- 
teous deportment. It is this humble diſpoſition that the Apoſtle 
ſtiles the ornament of a meek and quiet ſpirit; and as men of ſuch 
happy tempers are revered by all perſous, both rich and poor, ſo 
are they of high eſteem, and of great price in the ſight of God. 
It is natural for all mankind to pay a peculiar regard to ſuch as are 
endowed with an unaffected humility - to thoſe who ſeek neither 
after honours, or riches, or places of eminence, but are anxious 
rather how they may calmly retire from- the pomps and vanities of 
à reſtleſs world; on ſuch, we ſay, the generality of mankind are 

very 
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very ready and willing to confer honour and eſteem. In proof of 
which, Solomon, who ſtudied human nature very accurately, aſſures 
us, that honour ſhall uphold the bumble in ſpirit; whereas, ſuch 
as deport themſelves with an air of arrogance and diſdain, ,gain no 
one's reſpect, procure no one's favour, but naturally render them- 
ſelves the juſt objects of contempt and hatred. Men of haughty and 
aſpiring minds are, for the generality, croſſed in their expectations; 
and very few, if any, are willing to pay them that homage which 
their proud hearts imagine to be their due, and which _ labour 
ſo inceſſantly to procure. 

Another great happineſs or bleſſing that attends ſuch as our Sa- 
viour terms poor in ſpirit is this; that they have a greater ſhare of 
peace and contentment than the generality of their neighbours ; 
are not ſo frequently ruffled by inordinate or unruly paſſions ; and 
are perfect ſtrangers to pride. ambition, malice, anger, or revenge: 
whilſt thoſe, who are puffed up with arrogance and ſelf conceit, live 
in one continued ſeries of anxiety and diſcontent. The humble 
man, that is, the man who is poor in ſpirit, though his outward 
circumſtances be ever ſo narrow, is ever calm and eaſy, ever thank- 
ful for that little he enjoys. He envies no man for being placed 
above him, but kindly wiſhes his neighbour well, and rejoices at 
his good ſucceſs: whereas the worldly-minded man, though in the 
moſt affluent circumſtances, never imagines his poſſeſſions bear the 
leaſt proportion to his merits ; is forever murmuring and repining, 
forever uneaſy, and can take no manner of pleaſure in them. The 
want only of one thing, which his ambition graſps at, that ſome- 
thing unpoſſeſſed, leavens the whole, and damps the enjoyment 
of all the bounties which Providence has ſhowered down upon 
him. | 

Another bleſſing to which the humble man, the poor in ſpirit, 
is entitled to above others, is this ; that his mind is better qualified, 
and more fitly prepared to embrace the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, and to 


„„ ſubmit, 
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ſubmit, without the leaſt reluctance, to all the rules and injunctions 
therein preſcribed for his future practice and obſervance. 
We ſhall mention but one inſtance more out of the many that 
might be produced wherein thoſe who are poor in ſpirit are more 
Happy in this life, than the generality of mankind are, and that is, 
the promiſe of grace is made to them, in order, not only to guide 
and direct them in their way, but to aid and aſſiſt them in the 
working out of their everlaſting ſalvation. For St. James aſſures 
us, that God reſiſteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. 
And Solomon, before him, hath told us, that God ſcorneth the 
ſcorners, but giveth grace to the lowly, that is—as our Saviour ex- 
preſſes it to the poor in ſpirit. 
Having thus called to your remembrance ſome of the various 
bleſſings to which the man who is meek, humble, and poor in 
ſpirit, is entitled, even in this life, let us now proceed to enquire 
into that future reward which he has ſuch grounds to expect; that 
glorious inſurance which is here made to all ſuch as are of this meek 
and lowly frame of mind : for theirs, ſays our text, is the kingdom of 
heaven: —rapturous promiſe !—they have an indiſputable right and 
title to that future invaluable bleſſing. And, in ſhort, none but ſuch 
as are meek and lowly, humble-minded, and poor in ſpirit, can lay 
any claim or title to the joys of heaven: For if none but ſuch as are 
Chriſt's true diſciples, and faithful members of his kingdom of grace ; 
then none but they can be made partakers of his kingdom of glory: 
Whom he juſtified, ſays the Apoſtle, them he alſo glorified. Thus 
the certainty of their being everlaſtingly happy in the next world, 
depends on the many expreſs promiſes of heaven and eternal feli- 
city, which are made to thoſe who are of this meek and lowly tem- 
per of mind, in divers places of the ſacred ſcriptures. He that 
exalteth himſelf, —faith our bleſſed Lord—ſhall be abaſed; and 
he that humbleth himſelf ſhall be exalted ; and again, he ſays, 


learn 
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learn of me; for Iam meek and lowly in heart, that is, poor in 
ſpirit; and ſo ye ſhall find reſt unto your ſouls. 

And as the happineſs of heaven is peculiarly annexed and pro- 
miſed to this virtue, or grace of humility; ſo are the degrees of hap- 
pineſs in heaven annexed to the various meaſures of it. The more 
humble and modeſt we are, the lower opinion we have here of our- 
ſelves and of our attainments, the higher ſhall we be in Chriſt's fa- 
your and affection, when we come to dwell with him in his hea- 
venly kingdom ; and the crown which we ſhall then wear will be 
ſo much the more glorious, and ſhine with a brighter luſtre. For 
whoſoever, — ſays our blefſed Saviour, —ſhall humble himſelf as a 

little child, the ſame is greateſt in the kingdom of heaven. 

Iso ſum up the whole matter in a ſhort review of what has been 
advanced ſuch as are meek and lowly, or as our bleſſed Lord ex- 
preſſes it in our text, poor in ſpirit, are more bleſſed than others of 
a reverſe temper or frame of mind, not only in this life, but have a 
ſurer and more certain hope of becoming partakers of everlaſting 
felicity in that which is to come. For here, whilſt they are on 
earth, they live in greater eſteem, are more univerſally beloved, and 
treated with more veneration and reſpect. They are much more 
calm and ſedate, more eafy and quiet in their minds, and are not 
ruffled by any turbulent or inordinate paſſions; they are free from 
ambition, envy, malice, hatred, anger, and revenge ; whilſt thoſe 
who are arrogant and imperious, vain, and ſelf-conceited, notwith- 
ſtanding they live in the moſt affluent circumſtances, are forever 
reſtleſs and uneaſy, - whereas the humble man is patient under the 
worſt of misfortunes, always ſubmiſſive, ever acquieſcent to the di- 
vine will. 

— Notwithſtanding thoſe who are of an humble frame of mind, and 
poor in ſpirit, are aſſuredly in a better diſpoſition than others for 
virtue and religion, and more duly qualified to become partakers of 
the divine grace and favour ; yet their principal happineſs is reſerved 


to 
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to a future day, when it ſhall pleaſe the Almighty to call them to 
himſelf; when all the troubles and vexations of this life are paſſed 
like a ſhadow; then ſhall they be highly exalted, and crowned 
with honour, glory, and immortality: then our bleſſed Saviour 
himſelf hath pronounced them entitled to everlaſting felicity,— 
Bleſſed, ſays he, are the poor in ſpirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 8 

Finally, brethren, let me beſeech you, that ye walk worthy 
* of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with all lowlineſs and 
* meekneſs, with long-ſuffering, forbearing one another in love; 
* endeavouring to keep the unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace.” 


SUNDAY 
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S UN D A Y XXV. 
The ſtrait Gate to everlaſting Life ſafe and 
paſſable. 


»„— 


MATT HE W, VII. 14. 


STRAIT IS THE GATE, AND NARROW IS THE WAY WHICH 
LEADETH UNTO LIFE, AND FEW THERE BE THAT FIND Tr. 


Otwithſtanding our bleſſed Lord and Saviour, by this puin | 
N and familiar metaphor, conveys to poſterity the following 


g unpleaſing truths; namely, that a ſtrict courſe of piety, 
and purity of manners is practiſed - comparatively ſpeaking—but 
by very few, and that the way which leadeth unto life is not only 

ſtrait and difficult, but very ſolitary and irkſome to the generality 
of mankind ; yet he plainly intimates at the ſame time, that thoſe 
impediments ought by no means to diſcourage his followers from 
ſtriking into ſo unfrequented a path; ſince the oppoſite way, ſtrewed 
as it were, with flowers, and frequented by an infinite number of 
paſſengers of all ranks and denominations, leads at laſt to inevitable 
death, and the final deſtruction both of ſoul and body; whereas the 
former, ſolitary and loneſome as it might ſeem to be, is the only 
ſafe and ſecure road, terminating at laſt in life and everlaſting bliſs ; 
wherefore he very earneſtly exhorts his numerous auditors, if they 
had any regard for the future welfare of their immortal ſouls, boldly to 


enter in at that ſtrait gate, and he ſubjoins the following reflection in 


ſupport 


— — — — 
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ſupport of his ſalutary admonition ; namely, ** for wide is the gate, 


and broad is the way that leadeth to deſtruction, and many there 


be which go in thereat ; becauſe ſtrait is the gate, and narrow is 
* the way which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” 
And now, for as much as the genuine ſenſe of the preceding me- 
taphor ſo frequently made uſe of in ſundry places of the ſacred ſcrip- 
tures, is altogether incapable of being any ways miſunderſtood ; I 
ſhall therefore purpoſely wave all formal explications, and take oc- 
caſion to proceed, without any farther preface, to a few practical 


reflections that naturally ariſe from fo intereſting a ſubject as that 


which points out the way to everlaſting life and happineſs. 
And, in the firſt place, I cannot but obſerve, that there are ſome 


accidental circumſtances dependent on divine providence, which, 
may make the condition of ſome men, in regard to their future ſal- 
vation, a much more arduous taſk than that of others ; for it is no 
eaſy matter, it muſt be allowed, to go through many tribulations 
into the kingdom of God; to fit down contented with being con- 


temned and reproached as the worſt of men; to be torn, as it were, 


and forcibly ſeparated from friends and relations, and all the 
comforts and conveniences of life; to be caſt into dark and dreary 
dungeons, and planted amongſt company more offenſive and abhor- 
rent than the places themſelves; to be in continual expectation of 
ſuch cruel treatment, and ſuch agoniſing pains as make death to 
be looked on with an eye of complacency, not only as a friend, but 


a moſt ſeaſonable benefactor. This was notoriouſly the caſe of the 


primitive Chriſtians; 
But let us ſuppoſe, that the afflictions which ſome labour under 


are not ſo alarming ; that their trials and diſtreſſes are leſs ſevere 


than thoſe above repreſented ; yet ſtill, when men cannot keep their 
faith and a good conſcience, without hazarding the loſs of what the 
world are apt to ſet to {et too high an eſtimation on; namely, their 
eaſe, their wealth, and other temporal expectations even theſe 

lighter 
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lighter misfortunes make it hard for ſuch perſons to become maſters 
of their paſſions, without which they can never hope to make their 
future ſalvation ſafe and ſecure; becauſe conſtancy and truth are 
the neceſſary conditions of it, which may be tried much more ſe- 
verely in ſome than in others. We muſt all, it is true, have the 
ſame journey's end, if we hope to get to heaven; but ſome may 
meet with a leſs rugged road, a calmer ſeaſon, and better company 
in their paſſage than others. However, be that as it may, we muſt 
perſevere with intrepidity, and not be ſtagged or diſconcerted, at 
any appearance of difficulties that may poſſibly obſtruct us. 

But herein the generality of mankind are too apt to be deceived. 
They vainly imagine, that all the difficulty lies in a ſtate of afflic- 
tion; whereas a ſoft, indolent, and vol uptuous life is much more 
fatal to their ſouls; becauſe ſuch perſons are leſs apt to be on their 
guard leſs apt to ſuſpect their danger. He that is openly attacked, 
and inſulted by force and violence, endeavours to ſtand on the de- 
fenſive part, in the beſt manner that he can; but he that is betrayed 
under a ſpecious pretence of kindneſs, is drawn into his ruin imper- 
ceptibly, and before he is any ways aware of his inſidious enemy; 
and conſequently, runs headlong and thoughtleſs into inevitable de- 
ſtruction. Proſperity may very juſtly be termed an opiate; for it 
ſtupifies and pleaſes at the ſame time. The temptations of the ſuf- 
fering ſide are naturally apt to alarm and awaken the fleepy powers 
of the ſoul; whereas the gentle and eaſy condition of life either lulls 
them aſleep by a kind of infatuation, or elſe diverts them from all 
ſerious reflections, by which fatal means they are put out of the very 
way to heaven. For the firſt and moſt eſſential point to ſecure ever- 
laſting ſalvation, is a ſteady and ſerious reſolution of mind to run 
with all our might and vigour the race that is ſet before us, and if 
poſſible to obtain the prize; which can never be accompliſhed 
without a ſedate and attentive reflection on the vanities of this 
world, however engaging they may appear to be ; and without a 
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ſolid and ſettled judgment, in order to their preference of the joys 
of heaven to all ſublunary enjoyments, which, however enchanting, 
are tranſient, and of but ſhort duration. Thus the different circum- 
ſtances of life make the way to ſalvation more difficult and fatiguing 
to ſome than others. 

This, however, is not all; for there are divers incidents to be 
mentioned of a widely diſtant nature; Some tempers are more. 
flexible and pliant than others; ſome are more addicted to, and 
capable of liſtening to the dictates of right reaſon, and apter to 
reflect on their own actions; whereas others are more obſtinate and 
perverſe, and perſiſt in, and adhere to an opinion or prejudice which 
they have once imbibed, as ſtedfaſtly as if they were fatally deter- 
mined never to decline it, though on the cleareſt conviction : and 
ſuch perſons as theſe can hardly ever be convinced that they are in 
an error, unleſs they are biaſſed and over-ruled by ſome ſupernatural 
power. Some again, though very tractable and open to conviction, 
are, notwithſtanding, hard enough to be reclaimed ; for that very 
docile diſpoſition of their's, lays them open to the next temptation 
that occurs; and unhappily for them, that temptation they are 
perfectly unable to withſtand. Theſe, indeed, are always in a pe- 
nitential frame of mind, and ready to commence a reformation, but 
without the ſpecial aid and aſſiſtance of divine grace, are incapable 
of carrying it into execution. Some, on the other hand, are modeſt 
and baſhful ſinners, whom fear and ſhame may in all probability 
reſtrain; and ſome again, the very reverſe of theſe, are ſo hardened, 
and fo audaciouſly impious, that they will deny, without the leaſt 
heſitation or reluctance, the very firſt principles of natural as well 
as revealed religion : and not only, like the adder, turn a deaf ear 
to all reprehenſion, however juſt and ſalutary, but reject it, more- 
over, with all the teſtimonies of contempt and indignation. Now, 
1t cannot be ſuppoſed, that the grace of God, influencing and work- 


| ing 
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ing on men's minds, in a way ſuitable to their various diſpoſitions, 
ſhould have as eaſy an admittance into one, as into the other. 
Again, ſome have had the advantage of a very liberal as well as 


a religious education, by means whereof, the principles, not only 


of virtue, but true piety, have made an early impreſſion on their 
minds, and proved a continual check or reſtraint on their vicious 
inclinations; and if they have been too weak to ſubdue them, 
yet they have proved ſtrong enough, either to prevent them from 
running any extravagant lengths, or bring them to a ſpeedy and 
ſincere repentance ; and to take up firmer reſolutions for the future. 
Now ſuch as theſe, it is true, are more eaſily reclaimed, and eſtab- 
liſhed in a virtuous courſe of life. The generality of mankind, 
however, through a ſhameful and blame-worthy remiſſneſs regard 
not the early improvement of their children in what is good and 
truly laudable ; for that education which they beſtow upon them 
has no tendency towards implanting the awful ſenſe of a ſupreme 
Being, or any adequate idea of the Chriſtian religion in their hearts. 
It would be happy for ſuch children if their parents would let na- 
ture alone become their ſole guide and director: but inſtead of that, 
they too frequently plant ſuch inſpectors about them, as humour 
and indulge them in their moſt vicious and wayward inclinations ; 
and thereby give them a too early taſte for all immoral practices, 
and a coldneſs to, and a contempt of, all things ſacred : fo that when 
they once enter upon the ſtage of life, they run headlong into all 


manner of licentiouſneſs, and even triumph in their unwarrantable 


proceedings: and then indeed, when they have contracted ſuch vi- 
cious habits, they are the moſt difficult things in nature to be re- 


moved; and conſequently, it muſt be an arduous taſk indeed to bring 


them to a ſincere repentance ; for that would be to take ſhame and 
diſgrace upon themſelves, to acknowledge openly they have acted 
like egregious fools, and ſinned without any remorſe : this their 
pride can never brook ; and therefore, rather than thus humbly 
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acknowledge their paſt tranſgreſſions, they chuſe to proceed in their 
impieties, and treaſure up wrath againſt the day of wrath. 

Having thus ſhewn by what means the way to heaven becomes 
ſtrait and more irkſome to ſome than others; let us now take a 
view of thoſe impediments that ariſe from the terms of ſalvation, 
as they are offered in the goſpel to the whole race of mankind, 
And here we muſt ſuppoſe, that everlaſting happineſs is the ſole 
object of their ambition, ſince man's chief end is to glorify God, 
and enjoy him for ever. 

Now here it muſt be obſerved, that true happineſs i is not a thing 
of chance or neceſſity, but a matter of choice and deſign: It is a 
vulgar miſtake, and I wiſh it were only among the vulgar, to ac- 
count all ſuch as figure in the world to be really happy ; but this 
notion or idea of happineſs was unanimouſly rejected by every one 
of the ancient moraliſts. Some of them, indeed, imagined, that it 
was inconſiſtent with common ſenſe, to call ſuch happy as laboured 
under any great and viſible misfortunes ; that is to ſay, thoſe, who, 
in the eye of the world, were looked upon to be involved in ſorrow 
and diſtreſs : but then they utterly denied, that the greateſt af- 
fluence, and the moſt flouriſhing circumſtances in life could make a 
man really happy ; for that muſt wholly depend on the frame or 
temper of a man's mind, and his improvement in virtue. 

Permit me juſt to mention ſome few maxims which the ancient 
moraliſts and philoſophers held as unalterable truths—for ſuch a 
review may prove of fingular uſe to us for clearing the Chriſtian 
doctrine in this important matter, concerning the difficulty that at- 
tends the attainment of ſalvation. 

In the firſt place, then, they agreed, that happineſs confiſted i in 
one uniform plan or ſcheme of life, that is to ſay, that every one 
ought to make choice of one fayourite end, as the obje& of his 
_ purſuit ; and ſo manage and conduct his thoughts and actions as 


might moſt rationally conduce towards the attainment of the end 
propoſed 
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propoſed. And for that reaſon, they peremptorily infiſted, that 
the perſon who led a careleſs, indolent life, and indulged his paſſions 
without controul, and made no improvement of his time, was as 
incapable of being truly happy, as the brutes that periſh. 

In the next place they agreed, that it required a very aſſiduous 
and attentive mind, to purſue, as they ought, the plan that they had 
formed: that it was abſolutely neceſſary for every man to keep cloſe 
to thoſe maxims or rules which he had preſcribed for the direction 
of his conduct. For according to their various notions or ideas of 
things, they had particular rules, or eſtabliſhed laws, for their prac- 
tice, whether they were engaged in the purſuit, either of pleaſure 
or virtue: and the ſtricter thoſe laws were obeyed and complied 
with, the nearer they imagined themſelves to be to the accompliſh- 
ment of their defires : but in caſe they deviated from the laws pre- 
ſcribed, and they miſcarried in what they aimed at, the blame could 
juſtly be laid at no one's door but their own. 

Once more; they agreed that the man who was ambitious of being 
happy, was under an indiſpenſable obligation to be induſtrious to 
the laſt degree, and ſpare no pains for the attainment of his wiſhes, 
or the object of his purſuit ; for without ſuch an unwearied dili- 
gence and application, they imagined that no one could be happy, 
be his outward circumſtances what they would, the greateſt affluence 
of fortune being deemed a too precarious foundation for a ſtructure 
of ſo great importance. It was thought, abſolutely neceffary, 
therefore, for any perſon who laid the leaſt claim to happineſs, to 
entertain as perfect an idea as poſſible, in his mind, of what was moſt 
conducive to ſo invaluable an end; and principally to keep under 
ſubjection his inordinate paſſions and affections; for unleſs he could 
conquer and ſubdue them, all the treaſures of the univerſe could 
never entitle him to the enjoyment of true happineſs ; and in ſhort, 
it was as ridiculous in their opinion, to pronounce a man happy 
whoſe paſſions were too turbulent to be checked by reaſon, as to 


aſſert 
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aſſert a man to be ſound, hearty, and healthful ; when, at the ſame 
time, he is either afflicted with a fever, a dropſy, or convulſive fits. 
However, when our ancient moraliſts reflected on the force of na- 
tural inclination, they found it no eaſy taſk to make the irrational 
part ſubmit to the guidance and direction of reaſon : for the leſs 
influence ſhe has over a man, the more obſtinate, perverſe, and 
unruly, the party ſhews himſelf to be; and for that reaſon the taſk 
is more arduous and difficult, to conquer his obſtinacy and perverſe- 
neſs. And in this, in ſhort, the principal obſtruction conſiſts. 
Now, notwithſtanding all the arguments that thoſe wiſe philoſo- 
phers advanced, and all the maxims, rules, or laws, which they 
preſcribed, human nature was too ſtubborn, too refractory to ſubmit ; 
and the paſſions of mankind proved ſo inordinate and unruly, that 
at laſt they overthrew all thoſe plauſible ſchemes or deſigns which 
thoſe antient moraliſts had ſet up with ſuch a parade of wiſdom and 
precaution. 5 
Sive me leave here to add one reflection more to what has been 
already hinted ; and that is this ; namely, that thoſe who conſulted 
the eaſe and ſatisfaction of their fellow-creatures moſt, were under 
a neceſſity of inſiſting, that ſome articles, which ſeemed not only 
hard, but were unpleaſant, ſhould be firſt complied with, in order to 
render any thing that bore the appearance of happineſs, to conſiſt in 
pleaſure. For they rejected all riot and exceſs, all luxury and in- 
temperance; and that for this very unanſwerable reaſon, becauſe 
the pains and inconveniences that were the natural reſults and con- 
ſequences of ſuch riots and diſorders, over- balanced or exceeded 
the pleaſure, the tranſitory pleaſure that aroſe from thoſe ſenſual gra- 
tifications: and they made temperance, for that very reaſon, to- 
gether with ſome other ſhining virtues, abſolute requiſites to the 
enjoyment of any real joy in life. They reduced the happineſs of 
pleaſure to a fixt and eſtabliſhed ſtate; and then abſtracted it from 
that pleaſure which was wholly ſenſual. They contracted men's 


deſires 
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deſires into ſo very narrow a compaſs, that the profeſſed votaries of 
pleaſure deteſted thoſe confinements which they pronounced abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, And notwithſtanding they could never overcome 
the dread of inviſible powers, or the terrors of death, yet they ima- 
gined that no ſubſtantial happineſs could poſſibly ſubſiſt, unleſs that 
dread and thoſe terrors were ſubdued. Inſomuch that they una- 
nimouſly agreed, that it was morally impoſſible. to procure any 
thing that carried the idea of happineſs along with it, unleſs ſome 


real difficulty attended it, which was abſolutely neceſſary to be 


_ firſt ſurmounted, nnn the wiſhed for ſucceſs ſhould 
prove uncertain. 

The difficulties that And the wiſeſt ſchemes of beten phi- 
loſophy, being confeſſedly unconquerable, let us proceed to con- 
ſider thoſe that attend the attainment of eternal ſalvation, or that 
future ſtate of bliſs, or everlaſting happineſs, which we Chriſtians 
firmly believe, and live in the full expectation of, through the 
ſincere repentance of our paſt tranſgreſſions, and the precious blood 
which our bleſſed Lord and Saviour has moſt graciouſly ſhed for our 
redemption. 

And here I ſhall make it my principal buſineſs to ſhew, in the 
firſt place, how highly reaſonable it is for us in particular to un- 
dergo any troubles and difficulties, how heavy and ſevere, how 
irkſome and diſguſtful foever they may appear to be, for the at- 
tainment of ſo invaluable, ſo glorious a prize. 

Let us be ever thankful, and with the utmoſt chearfulneſs reflect, 
that notwithſtanding the gate, through which we are to enter, is 
very ſtrait indeed, and the way very narrow ; yet neither the en- 
trance through the one, or the paſſage through the other is attended 
with difficulties that are unſurmountable ; that neither the gate is 
ſo ſtrait, nor the way ſo narrow, but that we have all the juſt 
grounde imaginable to hope, with the aid and aſſiſtance of the 


divine 
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divine ſpirit, to arrrive at laſt, with joy inexpreſſible, at our jour- 


ney's end. 

Now the more excellent and deſirable that happineſs is, in the 
purſuit of which our minds are ſo intent, the more deſerving it is 
of the labour and fatigue we undergo for the attainment of it. The 
antient philoſophers, thoſe wiſe moraliſts we have before taken no- 
tice of ſo largely, entertained but very dark and conſuſed, very faint 
and imperfect ideas of true and ſubſtantial happineſs. It muſt be 
acknowledged, however, that they ſaw ſomething, but then it was 
with a glimmering light only.. They perceived, indeed, that it was 
univerſally deſired, and that it was diligently ſought after by the 
very wiſeſt of mortals; but in what particular it principally con- 
ſiſted, and in what manner it was moſt eafily and certainly to be 
attained, they could never determine. Thoſe amongſt them who 
penetrated the deepeſt, and reflected moſt on ſo important a ſubject, 
were fully convinced, that it could ſubſiſt no where, but in our 
much nobler part, I mean our minds; and in virtue and goodneſs, 
which is the higheſt perfection of the ſoul. However, theſe men 
of deep reflection met with ſuch difficulties in the purſuit after it 
as were not to be ſurmounted ; and all of them, in general, fadly la- 
mented the depravity of human nature, after all their indefatigable 
pains, all their utmoſt endeavours, to rectify their notions, and 
check, as far as in them lay, their moſt inordinate and unruly paſ- 


fions. They found human nature too untractable, too groſsly under 


the power and dominion of the ſenſitive appetite; and, in ſhort, 
perfectly deſpaired of ever ſubduing it, by the dint of reaſon, in ſo 


effectual a manner, as to e any pretence of an abſolute conqueſt 


over it. 
It cannot be ſaid, however, that the happineſs which is offered to 
us Chriſtians is of ſuch a nature; for ours is, in reality, the moſt 


invaluable good, and conſequently, the moſt ardently to be deſired : 


a good, not promiſed to be poſſeſſed by us in this abject, contemp- 
tible 
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tible and precarious ſtate of life, but reſerved for another, more 
free, more ſpiritual, and, in a word, of an everlaſting duration. 
This invaluable good is termed by that great Apoſtle, St. Paul, 
very emphatically, an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, but is reſerved for us in heaven. Such is 
the ſtate and condition of the world without us here, and of the 
various inordinate and unruly paſſions and affections that rule ſo 
deſpotically within us, that the hope or expectation of any true, 
ſolid, and ſubſtantial happineſs to be enjoyed in this life, would 
prove altogether vain and fruitleſs. All that we can reaſonably 
hope for, or deſire here, is to be duly prepared for our admittance 
into a ſtate of endleſs felicity hereafter. And it muſt be confeſſed, 
that no ſmall difficulty attends ſuch a due preparation. Our 
hearts are ſo very vain and ſenſual ; the vanities of this world, 
and the pleaſures of it, though very tranſient, are fo alluring, 
and the objects of ſenſe make ſuch ſtrong impreſſions on our minds, 
that it is no eaſy matter to induce them to reflect, and purſue in 
earneſt, the more ſubſtantial and never ceaſing pleaſures of another 
and future ſtate, But the taſk will be till more arduous, to in- 
duce our minds to a firm perſuaſion, that the happineſs of hea- 
ven, and nothing inferior to it, ſhould be our chief end, nay, the ſole 
object of our unwearied purſuit. 

Here let us ſuppoſe, that Paradiſe was, jn this our day, ſubfiſting 
in the ſame perfection, as it actually appeared, when in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of our firſt parents, and was correſpondent, in all reſpects, 
to the ſublime idea, which Moſes, that divine law-giver, under im- 
mediate inſpiration, hath given us of it; any man may read and 
reflect on it, indeed, with abundance of pleaſure, may entertain an 
adequate conception of its beautiful ſituation, the variety of chryſtal 
ſtreams, that ran purling through it, and watered it on every fide ; 
but all this is nothing more than a pleaſing amuſement, a mere 
ſpeculation. But now, let us indulge our imagination ſomewhat 

Vol. I. Nn farther ; 
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farther ; let us ſuppoſe our bold pilgrim reſolutely . bent, at all 
adventure, to viſit the ſpot, and if poſſible, to be reſident there 
in perſon ; how many thoughts of a more extenſive nature muſt 
then crowd in upon his mind, with reſpect to the truth of the fact? 
that there is actually ſuch a delightful ſpot to be arrived at ; and 
that the account of it has nothing in it of ſhadow or fiction? And 
in regard likewiſe to the numerous hardſhips and difficulties he muſt 
naturally expect to encounter with, and at the ſame time conquer 
and ſubdue, before he arrives at his wiſhed-for haven of reſt. This, 
doubtleſs, muſt operate very ſtrongly, and make a much deeper im- 
preſſion on his mind, than the former dry ſpeculation. 

Now fince this is the true ſtate of the caſe, we may very juſtly con- 
clude, that the man who is not firmly perſuaded, that the attainment 
of ſalvation is not well worthy of all the toils and difficulties, all the 
pains, however great, that muſt be taken to facilitate the way to it; 
that man, I ſay, we may juſtly conclude, never entertained as yet, 
one truly ſerious, one becoming thought concerning it ; fince that 
happineſs is ſo invaluable, that the more we make it the object of 
our contemplation, our eſteem and regard for it riſes in proportion ; 
and, in a word, we may venture to pronounce it the perfect en- 
joy ment of the moſt perfect good, in a moſt perfect ſtate, and that 
nothing greater than this can poſſibly be deſired by human nature. 

What remains then but this; namely, that, as we have endleſs 
felicity, a future ſtate of glory ſet before us, that we make it di- 
rectly the object of our choice; and that in order to our attainment 
of it, we firmly reſolve to remove every obſtruction, how difficult 
ſoever, that may ſtand in our way ; to liſten with the utmoſt at- 
tention to our bleſſed Lord's advice; and determine to enter in at 
the ſtrait gate, and think ourſelves infinitely happy that we- are 
amongſt the number of the few that find it; wiſely conſidering, 
that, though the paſſage be narrow at firſt, it widens gradually, 
and will infallibly conduct and lead us to mount Sion, to the hea- 


venly 
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yenly Jeruſalem, and introduce us to a numberleſs company of an- 
gels, to the general aſſembly and church of the firſt-born, to the 
ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, and what is ſtill more glorious than 
all, it will. admit us into the preſence of our ever bleſſed Lord and 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, the mediator of the new covenant, and to God 
the judge of all; even to the city and throne of the living God, in 
whoſe preſence. is fulneſs of joy, and. at whoſe right hand there are 
pleaſures for evermore. = 
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PROVERBS, XXVII. 4. 


WRATH 1S CRUEL, AND ANGER IS OUTRAGEOUS; BUT WHO 
IS ABLE TO STAND BEFORE ENVY. 
HEN the Almighty created man in his own image, and 
W breathed into his noſtrils the breath of life; as the ne- 
ceflary ſprings of action, and regulators of his conduct 
he infuſed into him that noble variety of active principles which 
we call the paſſions, to awaken his underſtanding, to enforce his 
will, and to make him more vigorous and alert in the proſecution 
of his deſigns. Without theſe the ſoul had been as inert and 
lumpiſh as the body, flow in its reſolves, and languid in its 
executions—Without theſe, pleaſure and pain had been little more 
than names, and man had been but ill qualified either for the at- 
tainment or the reliſh of happineſs. Gratitude taught him to ad- 
mire, to adore the power which gave him being, and the various 
bleſſings with which it was attended; Hope extended his proſpect 
to a period, when thoſe bleſſings ſhould be ſtill greater. Fear 
reſtrained him from every act which would expoſe him to the re- 
ſentment of an offended deity. By love he was inſtructed to honour 
his Creator in the perſons of his fellow-creatures, and to endear 
/ himſelf to them by acts of humanity and benevolence. His hatred 


was an abhorrence of every thing unbecoming his nature. His 
ambition 
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ambition rather to deſerve than to attain to higher and more diſ- 
tinguiſhed honours, and all the envy he knew was a noble emula- 
tion to be foremoſt in every thing that was honeſt and praiſe-worthy. 
But alas! theſe halcyon days were ſoon at an end: man no ſooner 
ſurrendered his innocence, than the reſt of his virtues began to de- 
cline—he retained till his paſſions, nor did they abate of their 
vigour—but he forgat why they were given him, and too frequently 
exerted them to the very worſt of purpoſes: his fear grew laviſh, 
and the effect of guilt ; his hope faint and languid, or centered in 
improper and undeſerving objects; his love turned inward upon 
himſelf, and inſpired him with ſordid and avaricious principles; 
his hatred was no longer confined to thoſe objects to which it was 
directed by reaſon and religion, but converted to the moſt -bitter 
and implacable enmity, and armed his hand againſt his unoffending 
brother; his wrath grew cruel, and his anger outrageous, and be- 
trayed him into a thouſand indiſcretions: the generous emulation 
which uſed to fire him to virtuous and praiſe-worthy actions ſunk 
into a malicious and wicked envy ; he is no longer elevated with 
the ſucceſs and happineſs of the good and. virtuous ; no- longer 
weeps for the afflictions of the diſtreſſed ; he ſickens at the proſ- 
perity of his friend, and triumphs in his misfortunes ; he grows. 
wretched by his neighbours opulence, and never lays ſo ſtrong. a. 
foundation for his own advancement; as in the calamities of others, 
Thus unfortunately are the very principles which were intended to 
embelliſh, and give a luſtre to human nature, become its greateſt 


diſgrace ; thus fooliſhly do we pervert the means which were given. 
us to advance public and private happineſs—to make both. ourſelves 


and all about us wretched and contemptible. But of all the paſſions 
in their preſent ſtate of corruption and degeneracy, none ſeems to be 
of ſo deep a tint, none pregnant with ſuch complicated guilt as that 
of Envy, which in fact ſeems to be an aſſemblage of every thing 
that is bad in all the reſt; Pride is contentious, and Avarice inſa- 

tiable ; 
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tiable ; Luſt is furious, and Ambition deſtructive; Wrath is cruel, 
and Anger is outrageous, but who can ſtand againſt Envy ? like a 
reſiſtleſs torrent it bears down all before it—it ſtrides regardleſs over 
every obſtruction—and religion, humanity, and every ſocial affec- 
tion ſink under its baleful impetuoſity. Let this be the ſubje& of 
our preſent meditations, when by conſidering it in a proſpective as 
well as retroſpective view; tracing it back to its origin, and pur- 
ſuing it through all its train of black attendants to its laſt fatal pe- 
riod—we ſhall find the wiſe man did not miſtake in his arrange- 
ment, when he aſſigned to envy this diſtinguiſhed poſt among the 
paſſions, in order to render it the more conſpicuouſly infamous and 
deteſtable. N | 

With reſpe& to the cauſes of Envy, perhaps, they may all be 
reſolved into the ſingle principle of ſelf- love; we compare our own 
condition with that of ſome other perſon, and perceive ourſel ves on 
the compariſon to have the diſadvantage: we are apt to be dazzled 
with the falſe ſplendor which encircle power and opulence, and to 
imagine no happineſs can be compleat without them: hence we 
are ſometimes tempted to arraign the juſtice of our Creator, and to 
alk from whence proceeds this unaccountable partiality among his 
creatures? Why 1s ſuch a man, for inſtance, rich in the poſſeſſion 
of every thing that even luxury itſelf could wiſh, while another is 
deſtitute of all the conveniencies, perhaps the neceſſaries of life? 
What are the ſuperior merits or excellencies which give him claim 
to this unequal diſtribution of heaven's favours ? Does he more 
warmly wiſh the general welfare of mankind — or, is he more active 
and induſtrious to promote it, than would the other, were he of 
equal capacity? Is the life of the former tainted with fewer ble- 
miſhes than that of the latter—or, if the latter has been guilty of 
greater crimes than the former, are they not, probably, ſuch as he 


has been betrayed into by indigence, and from which he had conſe- 
quently been ſecured by an affluent or an eaſy fortune. 


Nay, 
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Nay, but, O man! who art thou that replieſt againſt God? Shall 
the thing formed ſay unto him that formed it, why haſt thou made 
me thus ? Hath not not the potter power over his clay, of the ſame 
lump to make one veſlel to honour, and another to diſhonour ? 
How much do we all owe to the ſupreme Being who hath given 
us life, and every thing which pertaineth to it. Even they who 
think they are leaſt obliged to heaven have a debt which the conſtant 
ſervice of myriads of ages would be too little to diſcharge. It were 
an ill return then to the Almighty for the benefits he hath thought 
proper to confer on us—to reproach him becauſe they are not 
greater : what claim have we in fa& to any favours from him, much 
leſs to challenge ſuch a degree of indulgence as we pleaſe—to mur- 
mur if we have not every thing upon which we ſet our filly affec- 
tions, and to grudge if we be not fatisfied. Are not the diſpen- 
fations of providence clearly in its own power? May not God diſ- 
poſe of his favours as he thinks fit? Is it not lawful for him to do 
what he will with what is ſo eminently his own ? Why ſhould our 
eye be evil becauſe he is good ? why ſhould we accuſe him of par- 
tiality and injuſtice, only becauſe it is out of our power to inveſtigate 
the motives of his conduct? Let the potſherds, faith Iſaiah, 
« ſtrive with the potſherds of the earth :—ſhall the clay fay to 
him that faſhioneth it, what makeſt thou? or thy work, he hath | 
« no hands?” Perhaps, there is often a better reaſon for the une- 
qual diſtribution of happineſs than we are willing to ſee, which is a 
proportionable inequality in point of merit. Of this however we 
ought to be ſatisfied, that the all-wiſe Creator has diſpoſed every 
thing in ſuch manner as may beſt anſwer the ends of his govern- 
ment. How can we fay what our behaviour would have been in 
circumſtances any way different from thoſe in which we find our- 
ſelves placed? The thing for which we envy another man might 
have been extremely unſuitable to our character and diſpoſition, 


and productive of very pernicious conſequences, both to ourſelves 
8 | | and 
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and others; our groſs miſmanagement of the bounty of heaven 
might very ill have anſwered the intentions of the beneficent donor, 
who hath therefore thought proper to put it into better hands. In 
this perſuaſion we ſhould look on every inſtance of the divine good- 
.neſs, as a real acquiſition, whether it fall to our own ſhare or not, 
and glorify God, who vouchſafes thus graciouſly to take notice of 
our family, and to ſhew ſuch favour unto the children of men. 
But if we ſee theſe favours laviſhed on men evidently and eminently 
undeſerving of ſuch diſtinction; the paſſion, it may be ſaid, then 
certainly becomes leſs criminal: we may well be envious at the fooliſh, 
and repine at the proſperity of the wicked—when the ungodly 
proſper in the world, and have riches—when they eſcape the trou- 
bles and afflictions which are incident to other men, aud are firm in 
their ſtrength ; we may be permitted to ſay, in vain have we cleanſed 
our hearts, and waſhed our hands in innocency. But are we ſure 
that is the caſe. It ſeems an act of too high preſumption to pro- 
nounce any perſon unworthy, whom heaven by its bounty ſeems to 
have thought worthy of its regards. The truth is, that we too 
often view the merits of other men through falſe and prejudiced 
optics, and cannot readily diſcover deſert in any body but ourſelves, 
or thoſe to whom we have ſome kind of attachment. No man is 
ſo particularly the object of our envy, as he with whom we happen 
to be at variance, or to whom we have any perſonal diſlike; no ad- 
vantages fit gracefully on ſuch an one no honours become him; 
every acceſſion of happineſs to our enemy is a freſh dagger to our 
own peace, we ſink in proportion as he riſes, and rate our felicity by 
his misfortunes and diſappointments. If ever Envy be more than 
ordinarily criminal, it is when it ariſes from this principle; for why 
are we at variance? Why do we hate and diſlike ? If we conſider 
the caſe fairly and diſpaſſionately, it is poſſible we ourſelves may 
have more to account for in the quarrel than the perſon with whom 


we are angry; but be the offence on our adverſaries part never ſo 


Yor i. _ Oo great, 
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great, our reſentment never ſo well-grounded, it will be extremely 
difficult to juſtify, or even to palliate this low pitiful kind of re- 
venge at leaſt upon Chriſtian principles, which abſolutely prohibit all 
kind of animoſity; which command us to love our enemies, to bleſs 
thoſe who curſe us, to pray for thoſe who deſpitefully uſe and per- 
ſecute us, not only to rejoice in, but even to contribute to, and pro- 
mote to the utmoſt of our power the good and happineſs of our 
moſt implacable and inveterate foe, after the pattern of that moſt 
benevolent Being whoſe mercy is over all his works, who maketh 
his fun to riſe on the evil and on the good, and ſendeth rain on the 
juſt and on the unjuſt. 

Thus far we have conſidered Envy in a religious light only ; let 
us now ſee how the ſocial duties are affected by it.—But the Poles 
are not more diſtant—the greateſt contrarieties more diſcordant— 
light and darkneſs, vice and virtue, at greater variance than love and 
envy. There is neither place nor nurture in the envious breaſt for 
benevolence, or any humane affection. It is little to ſay, that by 
envying a man for his general ſucceſſes in life, or any particular in- 
ſtance of proſperity, we arraign his merit, and queſtion his title to 
it, aſſume a kind of ſuperiority to which we have not the leaſt claim, 
and commence the moſt perfidious kind of war againſt one who may 
poſſibly be very well diſpoſed to cultivate our friendſhip, or pro- 
mote our happineſs. Theſe are but trifles with reſpect to the train 
which too frequently follows them. There we fee calumny, de- 
traction, perjury, deceit, violence, adultery, murder, confuſion, 
and every evil work. Few are content with enjoying a conſcious 
pre-eminence, and deſpiſing the object of their Envy in filence. It 
is not enough to be ſatisfied within ourſelves that ſuch a man is far 
from deſerving his good fortune, unleſs we can induce the world to 
be of the ſame opinion, To this purpoſe we ſcruple not to charge 
him with crimes, to which he is, perhaps, an abſolute ſtranger, 
and to brand him with vices of which he has the greateſt abhor- 

rence. 
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rence: Ts the fatal bait which attracts our envy of his own acqui- 
fition—the reward of his perſonal induſtry and application—we in- 
ſinuate a ſuſpicion of diſhoneſt and unwarrantable methods, or at 
' beſt, that fortune, who has a right to rank him among her fa- 
vourites, has done more for him than he had capacity to do for 
himſelf. Were his advantages derived to him by deſcent or inhe- 
ritance, he may thank his provident anceſtors—we call upon the 
bye-ſtanders to obſerve how ungracefully his honours fit upon him, 
how ill he becomes the character in which providence has thought 
fit he ſhould appear: Is he of an open liberal diſpoſition ; ſee how 
the prodigal is haſting to his ruin! is he reſerved, frugal, and of a 
turn for economy, we lament the generous hoſpitality of thoſe who 
have gone before him: Is the circumſtance for which we envy a 
man of a more confined or indifferent nature, we forget not to re- 
mark how evidently it is thrown away upon him; how little he is 
qualified for a full reliſh and enjoyment of it; and how palpably he 
miſtakes or perverts its uſe. Theſe are the natural effects of Envy, 
and thus does the wretch who ſuffers himſelf to be actuated by that 
mean and miſchievious paſſion, ſport with the character of every 
one who is ſo unfortunate as to be, in his opinion at leaſt, happier 
than himſelf. And it-is well if he ſtops here, for he who very 
heartily envies another for any particular good, is within a. very little 
of taking any methods which may offer, how wicked and indirect 
ſoever they may be, to diveſt and deprive him of it—from hence 
there is too ready a tranſition to the very worſt of crimes, —There- 
fore the wiſeſt of laws have always ſaid, thou ſhalt not covet thy 
neighbour's goods, nor envy him the quiet poſſeſſion of them, as 

well knowing the natural conſequences of indulging ſuch an irregu- 

lar appetite. From hence proceed vexatious proſecutions—falſe ac- 
cuſations — perjuries—public violence — private” thefts — aſſaſſina- 
tions—murders—proſtitution—adultery - and every thing that is 


infamous —a truth which has been ſufficiently exemplified in ever 
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age and nation of the world, and in almoſt every ſtation and cha- 
rater in life from the throne and the cabinet down to the meaneſt 
mechanic, who is often as induſtrious to clear the ſtage of a rival in 
ſome petty advantage as the competitor of a prince, or the preſump- 
tive ſucceſſor of a prime miniſter. And after all how few—how very 
fewthings there are which can make it at all worth our while to incur 
this accumulated load of guilt ! how great the odds—that the unli- 
mited poſſeſſion of any thing, or every thing, which is the ſubje& of 
our envy, would not render us in the leaſt happier than we were 
before! Among theſe it ſeems probable, that wealth and honours 
will ever hold the firſt rank. — But, alas! if we were ſenſible but of 
half the inconveniences which attend them—the rich and great would 
frequently be objects of a paſſion far different from that of Envy. 
The anxious days and ſleepleſs nights, the fears, the dangers, the 
inquietudes, and ſometimes, perhaps, the diſagreable reflections, 
which are the concomitants of . greatneſs ; the pains and diſeaſes, 
the languor and diſſipation of ſpirits, which generally attend on af- 
fluence ; but above all, the danger the rich man is perpetually in of 
paſſing through his temporal good things in ſuch a manner as to 
hazard the loſs of thoſe which are eternal, are far from being de- 
ſirable acquiſitions. We are led into this deception by fixing our 
eyes ſo intently upon the agreeable parts of the picture; that the 
defects eſcape our notice; whereas upon an impartial and diſpaſſi- 
onate ſcrutiny it is more.than probable they would predominate, If 
the unfavourable circumſtances of every thing which can poſſibly be 
the ſubje& of Envy, from a diadem down to the verieſt trifle in na- 
ture are fairly weighed againſt the advantages, the latter will too 
frequently be found wanting. In ſhort, there ſeems to be but one 
thing in the world, one fingle acquirement which can rationally at- 
tract our Envy—and of that every man has it in his own power to 
poſſeſs as large a portion as he pleaſes, without the violation of 
any one religious or moral duty—without injuring or impoveriſhing 
| any 


any other perſon whatever and that is a diſhfiguiſhed excellence 
in virtue and goodneſs; theſe are the only things which deſerve 
our attention, and the poſſeſſor of them the only object worthy of 
our emulation. In the mean time, whilſt the envious is gaping after 
thoſe aerial bubbles the vanities of life, he is inhaling a poiſon 
which preys upon, and conſumes his vitals, o opening an inlet to 
perpetual mortifications and diſappointments; 3 treaſuring up miſery 
and diſtemper, while he is in purſuit of ideal and i imaginary plea- 
ſures, he expoſes himſelf to a thouſand real and poignant evils ; 
nouriſhes a canker in his heart, and brings rottenneſs into his bones ; 
ſtretches himſelf voluntarily upon the rack, and inflicts on himſelf 
a torment more acute than Sicily ever experienced. from the fertile 
barbarity of the moſt tyrannical of her princes. Thus his folly 
keeps pace with his wickedneſs, and he becomes equally deteſtable 
and ridiculous. | | 
Would we ſee the effects this miſchievous paſſion has from time 
to time produced in the world ; St. Clement has given us a very 
ſpirited and lively portrait of them, —<* © The very firſt murder 


* ſays he that ever was committed, was the effect of Envy. For 5 


« Envy was Jacob obliged to flee from the face of his brother 
« Eſau. For Envy was Joſeph betrayed by his brethren, and fold 
« into Egyptian ſlavery. Envy drove Moſes from the court of Pha- 
% raoh, and diſplaced Aaron from his holy ſtation in the camp of 
« the Iſraelites. Envy drew down that dreadful vengeance upon 
« Dathan and Abiram. Envy engaged Saul in that bitter and in- 
e yeterate perſecution againſt the unoffending David; and to come 
vie to more recent examples, adds he, look upon the various and un- 
« parallelled ſufferings of the Saints and Martyrs ; what were they 
“all but the accurſed effects of Envy?“ The good man might well 
have added two more inſtances, which would conſiderably have 
heightened his picture. The rebellion of the angels which kept 
not their firſt eſtate ; and the gs, and death of our bleſſed 
| Lord, 


Lord, both of which were avowedly the reſult of that monſtrous 
and infernal diſpoſition. In the latter inſtance it was ſo notorious, 
that the Roman Governor was no ſtranger to the motive. In 
ſhort, if we trace the hiftory of this paſſion through the ſeveral 
ſucceſſive periods of time, we ſhalt find that there is no kind of 
miſchief, from the cutting off individuals, and the ruin of private 
families, to the deſtruction of ſtates and empires, that Envy has not 
had the hardineſs to attempt, and too often found means to ac- 
compliſſi. 5 

Can we, my worthy brethren, be too much upon our Ty 
againſt ſuch an enemy as this? Can we be too induſtrious to avoid 
the imputation of ſo execrable a character? In all the catalogue of 
vices there is not one that has ſo little to plead in its excuſe; the 
gratifications of ſenſe give at leaſt a temporary pleaſure—but the 
envious man labours to increaſe his own diſquiet ; and there is little 
reaſon to doubt, that the puniſhment will be proportionable to the 
guilt ; and if there be in that outer darkneſs a dungeon more hor- 
rible than the reſt, it may, perhaps, be reſerved for the wretch who 
is ſo importunate a candidate for miſery, and fo induſtrious in his 
endeayours to anticipate the torments of the ſecond death. 
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THEN HE, THE KEEPER OF THE PRISON, CALLED FOR A LIGHT, 
AND SPRANG IN, AND CAME TREMBLING, AND FELL DOWN 
BEFORE PAUL AND SILAS ; 


AND BROUGHT THEM OUT, AND SAID, SIRS, WHAT MUST 1-- 


DO TO BE SAVED 7 
8 truly important queſtion moved to Paul and Silas by their 
keeper; and what induced him thus to become a diſciple to 

his priſoners, and beg inſtruction of them in this weighty con- 
cern, cannot be ſo well related as in the very words of the facred 
Hiſtorian. 

« And it came to pals, ſays the Apoſtle, as we went to prayer, a 
« 2 certain damſel, poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of divination, met us, 
« which brought her maſters much gain by ſoothſaying ; the ſame 
« followed Paul and us, and cried, ſaying, theſe men are the ſer- 
<« yants of the moſt high God, which ſhew unto us the way of fal- 
« vation: and this the did many days. But Paul being grieved, 
ce turned, and ſaid to the ſpirit, I command thee in the name of 
« Jeſus Chriſt to come out of her. And he came out the ſame hour, 
« And when her maſters ſaw that the hope of their gains was gone, 


* they 


IRS, WHAT MUST I po To BE SAVED ? was a ſerious and 
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* they caught Paul and Silas, and drove them into the market- 
 * place, unto the rulers, and brought them to the magiſtrates, fay- 
ce ing, theſe men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city, and 
cc teach cuſtoms which are not lawful: for us to receive, neither to 
e obſerve, being Romans. And the multitude roſe up together 
ce againſt them; and the magiſtrates rent off their cloaths, and 
© commanded to beat them. And when they had laid many ſtripes 
« upon them, they caſt them into priſon, charging the gaoler to 
e keep them ſafely. Who, having received ſuch a charge, thruſt 
* them into the inner priſon, and made their feet faſt in the ſtocks, 
« And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and ſang praiſes 1 unto 
* God: and the priſoners heard them.“ 
This paſſage will demand a pauſe of contemplation. — Behold, 
then, how the wrath of man, over-ruled by a wiſe and Almighty 
providence, worketh the righteouſneſs of God ! The rulers cruelty 
to the Apoſtles is made ſubſervient to God's bleſſed purpoſe of mercy 
to the gaoler; and they, whom the magiſtrates committed to his 
cuſtody as priſoners, were by Jeſus Chriſt commiſſioned as ambaſ- 
ſadors of peace, to bring ſalvation to his houſe—vain men ſuppoſed 
they had ſecured theſe faithful ſervants of our Lord in the dungeon 
but out of that dark and dreary place, the voice of their prayers 
and praiſes aſcended up to heaven, which teſtified its high reſent- 
ment of the indignity and injuſtice done them—for “ ſuddenly 
there was a great earthquake, ſo that the foundations of the pri- 
** ſon were ſhaken; and immediately all the doors were opened, 
and every one's bands were looſed'” 

At this amazing incident, the keeper of the priſon awaking out of 
his ſleep, and feeling the,praious influences of the divine power, 
his obdurate heart relented ; the faculties of his ſoul were open to. 
receive the goſpel, and being Tonvinced that God the almighty, 
the merciful, and the juſt, looked upon thoſe priſoners as his fa- 
vourite followers ; 3 he fell proſtrate before them—implored for- 

Siveneſs 
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giveneſs for that inhuman ſeverity wherewith he had before treated 
them, and bringing them out of their dungeon, humbly ſat himſelf 
down for inſtruction at thoſe feet which he had lately made faſt in 
the ſtocks ; and becoming thus miraculouſly, as it were, a fincere 
proſelyte, propoſed to them the great, the moſt important of all 
queſtions; namely, SIRS, WHAT SHALL I po To BE 8AvED? To 
'which they returned him the following comfortable anſwer; BE- 
LIEVE ON THE LORD JEsUs CHRIST, AND THOU SHALT BE 
SAVED. ES FEY 

Is it poſſible for me to propoſe, or you to lend your attention to 
any matter more intereſting, than what this little hiſtory will afford 
us ? Surely no? The affecting queſtion propoſed by the keeper, and 
the ſalutary, explicit, and comfortable anſwer returned by our bleſſed 
Lord's diſciples, will carry with them ſuch irreſiſtible obligations, 
ſuch ſtrong motives to induce every conſiderate perſon to lead a holy 
and religious life, which is the only available belief in Jeſus Chriſt, 
that where it is conſidered with due attention, it can hardly fail, we 
ſhould hope, of producing that great and good effect. 

The importance of that ſalvation which we may procure by obey- 
ing the commandments of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, ' is a 
point we ſhall beg leave to infiſt upon, and apply with all the plain- 
neſs and earneſtneſs we can. 

The ſalvation which Jeſus Chriſt hath purchaſed, and which the 
holy goſpel tenders to the whole race of mankind, is a comprehen- 
ſion of the richeſt bleſſings that an all gracious God can beſtow, and 
a deliverance from the greateſt evils the human ſpecies can poſſibly 
ſuſtain. It contains in it not only all that makes the nature of man 
abſolutely perfe&, or the ſtate and condition of his life compleatly 
happy, but frees him from every accident that is capable of ren- 
dering his condition any ways uneaſy. Words cannot expreſs the 
bleſſings that attend it; in ſhort, they are —— and . all 
imagination. 
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Can we then, my brethren, be tolerably happy, here, unleſs we 
have ſome comfortable aſſurances, that we are actually in a ſtate of 
ſalvation l think we cannot—permit me then, before we proceed 
further, to explain what we mean by falvation: To be faved in 
ſuch a manner as Jeſus Chriſt came to favs the whole world, is to 
have our manifold fins forgiven ; our numberleſs iniquities and 
tranſgreſſions blotted out. It is to have that diſtracting agony of 
guilt which oppreſſed our fouls, and might, even juſtly, fink them 
into deſperation itſelf, quite removed from our minds. It 1s to be 
ſo far reconciled to God, and reſtored to his favour and friendſhip, 
that he ſhall no longer be a conſuming fire; no longer an angry, 
terrible, and avenging God ; but a moſt indulgent, compaſſionate, 
and tender-hearted father to us. Further To be ſaved, as Jeſus Chriſt 
came to ſave mankind, is to be delivered from the wrath to come ; 
from that dreadful vengeance which ſhall one day overtake all impe- 
nitent ſinners, 
We call not for attention to our words alone—Hear ye the ſolemn 
deſcription of that vengeance - from the ſpirit of God himſelf, as 
delivered in his ſacred volume. The heavens ſhall paſs away 
« with a crackling noiſe of fire, and the elements ſhall melt with 
ee fervent heat; the earth alſo, and all the works that are therein, 
* ſhall be burnt up, When the Lord ſhall deſcend from heaven 
*« with a mighty ſhout, with ten thouſands of his angels, to take 
e yengeance in flaming fire, upon all ungodly men, for. all the un- 
« godly deeds which they have unrighteouſly committed.” 

When all mankind, the dead as well as the living, ſhall be ſum- 
moned to appear before an awful tribunal, and give a full and im- 
partial account of all their actions. 

When the greateſt and. moſt proſperous ſinners that ever lived 
ſhall tremble and be confounded, and think themſelves happy if 
they could hide themſelves in the dens of the mountains ; when 
they ſhall ſay to the rocks, fall upon us, and cover us from the face 
of 
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of him that ſitteth upon the throne, and from the wrath of the 
lamb, whoſe ſalvation we have deſpiſed. 

From this dreadful day of wrath, and from all thoſe amazing 
terrors that will then attend it, and which are but the due portion 
of all evil doers—doth Chriſt's ſalvation, and his only, ſet us free. 

To eſcape the terrors of the Lord is not the only happineſs this 
ſalvation offers to the pious man, the virtuous Chriſtian. Hear 
and collect from the ſame fountain of truth the bleſſings it can 
beſtow. After an holy, an humble, an heavenly, and in ſome 
meaſure an happy life in this world, we ſhall be tranſlated into a 
ſtate of endleſs felicity, never to die any more ; never to ſuffer the 
uneaſineſs and infirmities, the mortal fleſh is heir to any more ; 
never to feel pain or ſickneſs, grief or ſorrow, labour or wearineſs, 
diſquiet or vexation any more; but to live in a perfect ſtate of peace 
and tranquility, in perfect freedom and liberty, in a perfect enjoyment 
of ourſelves, and the greateſt good we can poſſibly be partakers of, 
and that in the higheſt degree, for ever and for ever. 

To be ſaved, as Jeſus Chriſt came to fave ſinners, is to have our 
bodies, that had long ſlept in the duſt, raiſed up again, and re- 
united to our ſouls ; but no longer bodies, ſubject to corroding pain, 
moping melancholy, or pining fickneſs, but ſpiritual, heavenly, im- 
mortal ones, faſhioned like unto the glorious body of Jeſus Chriſt + 
our Saviour, in the which he now fits at the right hand of God. 

This is not the only good we are promiſed, but we ſhall alſo live 
in the city of the great king, the heavenly Jeruſalem; a region of 
perpetual light and bliſs, where the glory of the Lord ſhall fill the 
place, and where every object that preſents itſelf ſhall add a new 
beauty, and contribute to the increaſe of our delight. 

To be ſaved, as Jeſus Chriſt came to ſave mankind, is to ſpend 
an eternity ; can we name that word with our underſtanding, with- 
out being ſtruck with infinite amazement! an eternity in the moſt 
animated enjoyments, in ſurveying and contemplating on the won- 
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derful works of the Almighty; in admiring the wiſe diſpenſations 
of his providence from the very beginning of time; in humbly 
adoring his infinite love and condeſcending goodneſs to the ſons of 
men ; in reflecting upon that ineffable happineſs which ariſes from 
his communications to us; and in ſinging everlaſting hallelujah's 
of praiſe, and joy, and triumph to God, and our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
for all thoſe manifold diſplays of his loving kindneſs towards us. 

It is to reſide for ever in a place where there are no objects of 
pity and compaſſion, of anger or envy, of hatred or diſtruſt, to caſt 
a damp on our enjoyments, each member thereof being as happy 
as he himſelf can poſſibly defire ; and the whole ſociety encreaſing 
the happineſs of one another by their mutual kindneſſes and en- 
dear ments. 

It is to converſe with the moſt delightful company that ever 
were aſſembled together; to be reſtored to our neareſt and moſt be- 
loved friends that long ſince died in the faith of Jeſus Chriſt; to 
have an intimate correſpondence with all the great ſouls whoſe il- 
luſtrious virtues and atchievements made them famous in their ge- 
nerations. In a word, it is to dwell with Jeſus Chriſt, and to be- 
hold his glory; to become the companion of angels; to live in the 
immediate preſence of that great God, at whoſe right hand there 
are pleaſures for evermore. This is the ſalvation which is freely 
offered to all mankind in the goſpel ; and this ſalvation we may 
every one of us attain, if we will only believe on the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, and love one another, 

O bleſſed Saviour, ſhalt thou be fo rich in thy mercy, ſo abun- 
dant in thy love, as to propoſe the moſt ineffable treaſures of thy 
grace and favour to the acceptance of the whole race of mankind, 
and ſhall we be ſo willfully blind to our own intereſt, as madly to 
reject thy boundleſs benevolence and love! | 

Modern lukewarmneſs will call this declamation ; dur; my 
worthy friends it is not ſo; we only ſpeak the words of ſoberneſs 

and 
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and truth. Were but our minds duly affected with theſe matters, 
we ſhould ſtand aſtoniſhed, abaſhed, and confounded whenever we 
gave up one iota reſpecting hereafter, for any thing this world can 
lay before us. Let but your hearts go with me, ſuffer a plain aſ- 
ſertion which you cannot but feel, to have its proper weight; it is 
this; did we but ſeriouſly conſider - what the moſt elegant enjoy- 
ments of this preſent life will amount to, and what that which is to 
come is likely to produce; did we but ſedately weigh the infinite 
diſproportion between a moment and eternity; and what a very 
nothing even the greateſt ſplendors, nay, the greateſt ſufferings in 
this world muſt needs be thought, in compariſon with that eternal 
weight of glory, or that everlaſting ſhame and confuſion of face that 
will be our portion for ever hereafter ; we ſhould ſoon, with the 
greateſt fervency, exclaim, let us be happy, O Lord, in the next 
world, let what will become of us in this; deal with us here as 
thou pleaſeſt ; ſcourge us, afflict us, diſpoſe of us in ſuch a manner 
as may ſeem belt to thy godly wiſdom ; let us but reign with Jeſus 
Chriſt hereafter, and we have recompenee ſufficient, 

Here the half-formed Chriſtian has a queſtion to propoſe; are 
we then neceſſarily to undergo infinite hardſhips in our way to hea- 
ven? are we to paſs through hair-breadth eſcapes, and run our race 
through briars and thorns ? No ſuch matter, my worthy friends, is 
propounded to us ; on the contrary, the glories of heaven are offered 
to mankind on terms as generous as they are eaſy. What think 
you of overtures ſuch as theſe ? That we live up to the dignity of 
our natures ; that we will lead the lives of men, and not of brutes ; 
that we will endeavour in this world to make our beings as happy 
as we can, by the practice of virtue and religion. In ſhort, the 
terms upon which Jeſus Chriſt hath promiſed this great ſalvation, 
muſt be acknowledged fo highly reaſonable, ſo extremely eaſy, that 
there will be no ſhadow of an excuſe left for that man, hardly a 
poſſibility of his eſcaping eternal deſtruction, that doth neglect it. 

5 | Eſpecially 
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Eſpecially if we add to this, that it is tendered moſt affectionately 
to all ranks and degrees of men ; none are excluded ; no, not the 
moſt atrocious ſinners. How bad ſoever our lives have formerly 
been; how much ſoever our conſciences are oppreſſed with the 
guilt of fin; yet if we will but cloſe with our bleſſed Saviour's 
terms, and very eaſy ones you ſee they are, he is ready to beſtow 
his ſalvation upon us. 

Let me aſk one plain queſtion more, how ought the conſidera- 
tion of that ſtrange, ſurprizing, and unexpected mercy that is made 
over to ſinners, in the goſpel, to influence and affect them? How 
ought it to awaken the moſt inſenſible of mortals, and inflame them 
with a deſire of returning to their gracious God, from whom they 
have ſo long wandered in the mazes of ſin and folly ? 

It is not only the righteous and innocent that ſhall reap the be- 
nefit of the blood of Chriſt; it is not thoſe only, who, through a 
good education, and a virtuous diſpoſition, have all their lives long 
given up themſelves to the ſervice of religion. I ſay, it is not to 
thoſe only that the mercies of the goſpel are extended ; though of 
all others theſe are, doubtleſs, the moſt happy people; but the 
gate is open, even to the moſt abandoned prodigals, thoſe that have 
waſted their fathers bounties in riot and exceſs ; even ſuch their 
gracious benefactor is ready to embrace within his folded arms, if 
they will but humble themſelves, and kneel down before him for 
forgivenels. 

Oh, hearken to this, and weigh it well; you, if any ſuch be here, 
that have hitherto indulged yourſelves in a diſſipated courſe of life, 
that have lightly regarded God, or mocked at his holy religion. 
Yet as loudly as ſuch, your repeated provocations cry to heaven for 
vengeance, your caſe is not deſperate, if you can repent. Deſperate 
did we ſay ? The gate of mercy is open to you ; the great God waits 
for you, and is ready to receive and embrace you. Chriſt Jeſus 
ſhed his blood for you, even for you, and begs and intreats you to 
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come and partake the benefits of his croſs and paſſion. Thoſe 
bleſſed ſpirits, the angels of Ged, ſincerely wiſh for your conver- 
ſion, and at the proclamation of it there will be increaſe of joy, even 
in heaven. And this, we who are the miniſters of Chriſt's goſpel, 
have authority from him to publiſh and declare to you ; Comfort ye 
comfort ye my people, ſays the prophet. Therefore we beſeech 
you, in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, that you would be reconciled to 
his Father—to his Father did we ſay—revered be the giver of every 
perfect gift—we have authority to add, to our Father. 
Let not deſpair, then take hold on any man; it is not yet too late 
you may yet be everlaſtingly happy: you have nothing to do on 
your part, but ſincerely to turn and repent you of your fins ; Jeſus 
_ Chriſt ſtill offers you his ſalvation, Hear the gracious words of 
the Lord Jehovah, *©** Waſh you, make you clean; put away the 
the evil of your doings from before my eyes; ceaſe to do evil; 
c learn to do well; and then, though your ſins be as ſcarlet, they 
© ſhall be as white as ſnow ; though they be red like crimſon, they 
„ ſhall be as wool.” In one word, believe on the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
and be virtuous in your courſe of life, and you ſhall be ſaved. 
Finally, brethren, as we have theſe kind invitations; as we have 
theſe reviving hopes, theſe comfortable aſſurances of God's mercy, 
why ſhould any of us be obſtinately wicked any longer ? why ſhould 
we go one ſtep further towards our undoing ? why ſhould we not 
preſently break the bands of our iniquities, and fly to our gracious 
God, who ſo lovingly calls us to his fayour, to our own everlaſting 
ſalvation. 5 | 
But if after all theſe aſtoniſhing overtures of grace and goodneſs, 
you {till harden your hearts, and neglect his great ſalvation, be your- 
ſelves judges, whether you ſhall deſerve any fayour, any pity or 
compaſſion, when you once come to ſtand in need of it, and when, 
in the anguiſh of your ſouls, you bitterly implore it. | | 
On 
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On your death-bed, and in your laſt hours, when your view, per- 
force, muſt be turned from this world, to explore that which is to 
come, you moſt aſſuredly will feel the reality of what you now, per- 
haps, look upon as words of courſe no concern of yours. But if 
theſe things are fo, as moſt aſſuredly they are, will not the remem- 
brance of the greatneſs of that mercy, which you now ſo diſinge- 
' nuouſly reject, be a painful recollection, to think how often God 

called you, but you refuſed ; how often he ſtretched forth his hand 
to have kept you from that deſtruction which you were ſo eagerly 
purſuing ; but you did not regard him; how often he would have 
gathered you to him, as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, but you would not. 

Then will you ſadly wiſh, that you had, in this your day, under- 
ſtood the things that belong to your peace ; bat it will then be too 
late, they will then be hid from your eyes. 

Let theſe conſiderations animate us into worthy and manly 
thoughts! let us no more make any vain excuſes ; no longer let us 
pretend difficulties, but let us chearfully and reſolutely apply our- 
ſelves to the great, the important work of our ſalvation. The very 
entrance into religion is not without its pleaſures; they are to be 
found even in your acts of repentance ; even when you mourn and 
afflict yourſelves for your fins; for ſuch is the nature of that con- 
trition, that holy ſorrow, that you would not for all the world be 
without it; and you will moſt aſſuredly find far greater content- 
ment and ſatisfaction in a ſincere grief for your tranſgreſſions, than 
ever you did in the commiſſion of them. But what ſhall we ſay of 
the ineffable pleaſures that continually ſpring up in the heart of a 
good man, for the ſenſe of God's love, the hope of his favour, and 
the fair proſpect that he has of the joy and happineſs of the other 
world? How tranſporting will the thought be, that he is one of 
thoſe happy ſouls, who, of an enemy, is become the friend of God; 
tha his ways are pleaſing to him ; that he is not only pardoned, but 

accepted 
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accepted and beloved by him! How delightful will it be to each 
of you to have well - grounded aſſurances that ſuch a wretch as you 
once were, who by your ſins had made yourſelf far worſe than no- 
thing, are, by the goodneſs of your Saviour become ſo conſiderable 
a being, as to be able to give delight to the great Lord of the uni- 
verſe, and to cauſe joy in heaven among the bleſſed angels, by your 
repentance. Exalted be our ſouls with holy aſpirations ! let us mag- 
nify our God and king, and praiſe his name for ever and ever; for 

we have taſted, and ſeen how gracious he is, and we find it a joyful. 
and a pleaſant thing to be thankful. «© We know that thou, O 
Lord, requireſt from us only the praiſes of mortal beings, never- 
e theleſs we are troubled that we cannot praiſe thee, as thoſe im- 
© mortal ſpirits praiſe thee who behold thy glorious preſence, O 
* that we were now in heaven! that we might glorify thee as thy 
angels glorify thee. Do thou, then, O God of all mercy, grant 
* to us thy devoted ſervants, that we may join the heavenly choir 
„ hereafter. Our gratitude ſhall then run high as theirs, and be as 
„ laſting too: it ſhall poſſeſs our ſouls as long as thy goodneſs and 
* our beings laſt; and as thy mercies, ſo our praiſes ſhall endure 
* for ever and for ever. Amen.” Se 
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ECCLESIASTES, II. 13, 


WISDOM EXCELLETH FOLLY AS FAR AS LIGHT EXCELLETH 
| DARKNESS. 


HOUGH God a has not propoſed, nor do good 
| men eſtimate worldly acquiſitions as the final rewards of 
virtue, yet if wiſdom can in reality adminiſter more de- 
lights than madneſs and folly can promiſe, ſuch conſideration alone 
will undoubtedly induce every rational being to abhor and forſake 
vice, and ſeek after and follow truth and righteouſneſs. The royal 
Preacher therefore in the paſſage now under our conſideration, from 
his own experience ſtrongly recommends Wiſdom as the moſt ef- 
fectual means for the gratification of all our rational deſires. After 
enumerating the various trials he had made in the confines of plea- 
ſure; after declaring that whatſoever his eyes deſired he kept not 
from them; that he with-held not his heart from any joy; that he 
got men ſingers, and women ſingers, and the delights of the ſons of 
men. He ſums up the matter thus: This, ſays he, was the por- 
« tion of all my labour. Then I looked on all the works that my 
* hands had wrought, and on the labour that I had laboured to do: 
* and behold, all was s vanity and vexation of ſpirit ; and there was 
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no profit under the ſun. And I turned myſelf to behold wiſdom, 
* and madneſs and folly. Then I ſaw that wiſdom excelleth folly 
* as far as light excelleth darkneſs.” | 

If Solomon's aſſertion be really founded in truth, as we truſt it is, 
this natural concluſion will ariſe from it; namely, that the wiſdom 
which proceedeth from above doth in reality make moſt excellent 
proviſion for every kind of pleaſure. This will moſt evidently ap- 
pear if we conſider that WispoM greatly contributes towards our 
health, which is the baſis or foundation of all our pleaſures. That 
Wiſdom highly augments the reliſh and ſweetneſs of our delights. 
That Wiſdom ſecures us from all thoſe inquietudes and anxieties 
of mind which are apt to embitter our pleaſures, and make our lives 
uncomfortable. In ſhort, that Wiſdom adds to human life a long 
train of pleaſures of her own, to which thoſe who are not captivated 
with her virtues are utter ſtrangers. 

A wile and virtuous Jeportmend' ſo far collec to our health, 
that bleſſing ſo abſolutely neceſſary to our enjoyment of any ſenſible 
good, that without it, neither riches, nor honours, nor any thing 
elſe that we eſteem moſt valuable will avail us, or be thought wor- 
thy of our regard. Now, that a ſound and healthy conſtitution 
greatly depends upon a diſcreet government and moderation of our 
appetites and paſſions, upon a ſober and temperate uſe of all God's 
creatures—which is an eſſential part of true religion—is a thing fo 
ſelf-evident, that it would be almoſt impertinent to labour in the 
proof of it. For what are moſt of our diſeaſes and infirmities, that 
make us miſerable while we live, that cut us off in the midſt of our 
days, and tranſmit weakneſs and rottenneſs to our poſterity, but the 
natural reſult of our riots and exceſſes, our wantonneſs and luxury ? 
If we would but obſerve thoſe meaſures in the gratification of -our 
paſſions, that mean in our pleaſures, which Wiſdom dictates to us, 
we might doubtleſs preſerve our bodies to ſuch a degree, as to ren- 
der the buſineſs of the phyſician almoſt needleſs. —But as theſe things 
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are too well known to be inſiſted upon give me leave to aſk you 
one fair queſtion.— Doth not a life of religion, which is Wiſdom 
in her higheſt elevation, very much heighten the reliſh and ſweet- 
neſs of all our ſenſible enjoyments ?— Certainly it does. Religion 
is ſo far from abridging us of any of our earthly delights, as weak 
people vainly imagine, that it abundantly augments them.—lIt doth 
not only indulge mankind in the free uſe of all thoſe good creatures 
which God hath made for their ſupport and comfort whilſt they are 
in their earthly bodies ; but makes thoſe enjoyments more exqui-, 
ſitely delightful, than without it they could poſſibly be. — And this 
it effects in part, by virtue of that temperance and moderation which 
we before ſpoke of; and which never can be too warmly recom- 
mended” For thereby it comes to paſs, that our ſenſes, which are 
" the infiruments of our pleaſures, are always preſerved in that life 
and purity which are abſolutely neceſſary for performing their re- 
ſpective functions aright, and rendering our perceptions of any thing 
agreeable and acceptable to us; i whereas the ſenſual and voluptuous 
man defeats his own deſigns; for though he purpoſes to enjoy a 
greater ſhare of pleaſure than other men, in reality he enjoys a leſs ; 
—for by his diſſolute courſe of life, he palls them, and takes off their 
edge. His inſatiable thirſt after temporal enjoyments does but 
render them the more inſipid and unaffecting.— His food is not fo 
ſavoury ;—his recreations are not ſo entertaining  — his. ſleep is not 
ſo ſweet ;—neither, in a word, is the company he keeps fo agree- 
able, as that of thoſe, who by following the meaſures which nature 
and reaſon preſcribe, come to them with a truer and more natural 
reliſh.—But beyond this, there is a certain gaiety and chearfulneſs 
of mind, which is in a manner peculiar to the ſincere and unaffected 
Chriſtian, which above all things ſets off his pleaſures, and makes 
all the actions and perceptions of human life amiable and delightful. 
No melancholy gloom can ever affect the truly wiſe man.—-No- 
thing in nature ſo effectually diſpels that heavineſs and inactivity, 
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which renders the foul of man incapable of enjoying either itſelf or 
any thing elſe, as an unaffected piety. It fills the ſoul with per- 
petual light and vigour, and infuſes a wonderful kind of alacrity 
and gaiety of humour into it. And this influence it has over us, 
not only by the removal of thoſe things that give a check to our 
mirth, and make us languiſh in the midſt of our feſtivities, ſuch as 
are the pangs of a guilty conſcience, and the ſtorms and tempeſts of 
unruly paſſions ; but by the correction and exaltation of our natural 
diſpoſitions. Thoſe ardent and affectionate breathings, wherewith 
the pious ſoul is continually carried out after God and virtue, are to 
the body, like ſo much freſh air, and wholſome exerciſe ; they cir- 
culate the blood, and keep it from ſettling ; they clarify the ſpirits, 
and diſperſe thoſe groſſer feculencies which would otherwiſe cloud 
our underſtandings, and make us dull and liſtleſs. The exerciſe Gf 
virtue and devotion diffuſes itſelf even to the outward viſage of a 
man, makes his countenance clear and ſerene, and fills his eyes with 
an unuſual kind of ſparkling and vivacity. Certain it is, that piety 
diſpoſes a man to a chearfulneſs of heart, above all things in the 
world; and how exquiſite a reliſh this gives to all our other plea- 
' ſures and enjoyments, there is no one but can eaſily diſcern, who 
will but turn himſelf to behold wiſdom, and madneſs, and folly, 
for then he will clearly ſee that Wiſdom excelleth Folly as far as 

light excelleth darkneſs: | es 
Wiſdom, that is to ſay, Religion, is likewiſe a moſt effectual an- 
tidote againſt all thoſe reſtleſs anxieties and evil accidents which 
either totally deſtroy, or imbitter at leaſt, in a great meaſure, all our 
ſublunary enjoyments. For whilſt it directs us to place all our 
happineſs in God Almighty and ourſelves alone; whilſt it inſtructs 
us to bring all our affection and paſſions, our defires and averſions, 
our hopes and fears, under the regulation of our reaſon; and whilſt 
we endeavour, being fo taught, not ſo much to adapt matters to our 
own inclinations, as our inclinations to them, being indifferent to 
all occurrences that can poſſibly happen, excepting only, that we 
always 
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always deem thoſe things beſt, which God, in his unerring provi- 
dence, thinks moſt for our advantage: whilſt we are thus diſpoſed, 
as religion, if it be permitted to have its perfect work upon us, will 
moſt certainly thus diſpoſe us, what accident is there in life that 
can be capable of moleſting or interrupting our peace and repoſe, 
or creating us the leaſt uneaſineſs or vexation? Our preſent enjoy- 
ments will not be embittered with the apprehenſion of loſing them, 
or any way diminiſhed by our impatient longing after ſuch as are 
more refined. Our minds will not be diſcompoſed, or upon the 
rack, for the accompliſhment of ſuch things as perhaps are im- 
poſſible; nor our bodies under the laſh of anger in exceſs, for every 
trivial diſappointment. We ſhall not look down with an envious 
eye on our neighbour's good ſucceſs, nor reflect on ourſelves for the 
want of what he enjoys; nor ſhall we murmur or repine at the 
ſeemingly ſevere diſpenſations of divine providence, ſhould we be 
deprived even of thoſe few bleſſings of which we were once poſ- 
ſeſſed; we ſhall be enabled to acquieſce, as holy Job did, under the 
afflicting rod of the Almighty, and ſay with him, the Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; bleſſed be the name of the Lord. 
But it is not thus with the vicious man. His anxieties are as num- 
berleſs as they are inexpreſſible. He carries that within him which 
will perpetually gaul and torment him; for he is a ſlave to his paſ- 
fions ; and the leaſt of them, when it once gets the aſcendency over 
him, is the worſt of tyrants. He is like the troubled ocean, reſtleſs 
and ever working, ruffled and diſcompoſed with every blaſt of wind. 
He is incapable of being rendered even tolerably happy, under all 
the affluence this world can afford him. For having ſuch a mul. 
titude of impetuous and inſatiable appetites, they muſt all of them be 
fatisfied, or elſe the man muſt be miſerable; and as there are ſuch 
an infinite number of circumſtances that muſt concur to the giving 
them the ſatisfaction required; and as all theſe have their depen- 
dence on things which are perfectly out of his power, it neceſſarily 

follows, 
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follows, that he muſt continually meet with ſomething to diſquiet 
him, and render his condition reſtleſs and uneaſy. A thouſand- un- 
foreſeen accidents will ever be croſſing his deſigns. Nor will there 
be wanting ſome little thing or other, almoſt hourly, to diſconcert, 
and put him out of humour. And if this be the caſe of the vicious 
man, in the moſt flouriſhing circumſtances of life, where the cauſes 
of vexation are in a manner concealed, and not. eaſily to be dif- 
cerned ; in what a deplorable condition muſt he needs be, when 
under thoſe more ſubſtantial afflictions to which human life is daily 
expoſed ?—What is there that ſhall be capable of ſupporting his 
ſpirits, when under the galling load of a lingering diſeaſe, or the 
anguiſh of unutterable pain? What will become of all his mirth 
and feſtivity, ſhould there happen a ſevere revolution in bis fortune, 
ſhould he fall into diſgrace, ſhould his friends forſake him, or the 
means of maintaining his grandeur and pleaſures fail him; in a word, 
ſhould he become as much loſt in his fortune as his virtue? Will 
not theſe evils render-him incapable of any conſolation, eat into the 
heart of his moſt refined enjoyments, and become gall and worm- 
wood to his moſt delicious dainties. Has not this man, think you, 
made. a moſt judicious proviſion for his pleaſures; has he not done 
himſelf a fingular piece of ſervice, by freeing himſelf from the drud- 
gery, as he calls it, of virtue and religion? Alas! poor man ! This 
is the only thing that would now have ſecured him from all theſe 
ſad accents, theſe ſevere mortifications. Had he but turned him- 
ſelf in due time, to behold wiſdom, and madneſs, and folly, he could 
not but have ſeen that Wiſdom excelleth folly as far as light excel- 
leth darkneſs. 

On the other band, the viciſſitudes of fortune, ao the.; incertainty 
of all ſublunary enjoyments, with which other men are continually 
alarmed, have no influence or effect on the good man. He enjoys 
a conſtant ſerenity, and an uninterrupted peace of mind amidſt the 
greateſt confuſion —hoſe evils that may be avoided, and a great 
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number which afli& mortal men are really ſuch, —he, by his pru- 
dent conduct, and wary deportment, wholly prevents ;—and thoſe 
that are unavoidable he views in ſuch a light, that they have no 
power to do him any material prejudice. Such a ſovereign art he 
has, that he can improve the worſt of accidents that can poſſibly 
befal him, ſo far, that they ſhall not be accounted his afflictions 
but his enjoyments.—The varieties of his condition may occaſion, 
indeed, an alteration in his pleaſures, but it is beyond their power 
to diminiſh, much leſs to deſtroy them; and this ſecurity he enjoys, 
not as ſome of the ſtoics of old pretended to do, by an imaginary 
inſenſibility, or by a change only of the names of things, calling 
that no evil, which in reality is one ;—but by an abſolute reſigna- 
tion of himſelf to the will of God, and an hearty acquieſcence in 
his unerring providence.— He is conſcious to himſelf, that there is 
a God who governs the world, and that nothing happens to man, 
but by his ſpecial permiſſion and appointment ; he is certain, more- 
over, that this God hath a real affection and concern for him, and 
would not ſuffer any accident to befal him, but what in the end 
ſhould tend to his future benefit and advantage; and theſe thoughts 
ſo ſupport his ſpirits, that he not only bears up with patience under 
them, but thanks God for every occurrence, being aſſured, that he 
knows beſt what is beſt for him. Inſtead of murmuring and re- 
pining that his affairs do not anſwer his expectation, he determines 
with himſelf, that let his ſtation of life be what it will, he will 
therewith be content. „ 
Beſides this ſecurity from out ward diſturbances, which our vir- 
tue obtains for us, there is another evil which it alſo delivers us 
from, with which the wicked man is almoſt perpetually harraſſed 
and perplexed, and which ſeldom ſuffers him to enjoy any ſincere, 
or ſolid pleaſure: I mean, the pangs of a guilty conſcience, the 
fears, the reſtleſtneſs, the confuſion, the horrors, that alternately 
diſtract his ſoul, from the ſenſe of his crimes, and the juſt appre- 
Vor. I. Rr benſions 
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henſions of the ſhame and vengeance that attend themy itis poſſible, 
in this life, but moſt aſſuredly in that which is to come. How 
happy, how proſperous ſoever the finner may be as to his other af- 
fairs, yet theſe furies will eternally haunt him. No pomp or 
grandeur, no coſtly entertainments, no noiſe of company will be 
able to lull them alleep. —Every man who is wicked, cannot but be 
conſcious that he is fo, and that very conſciouſneſs is a principle 
or perpetual anguiſh and diſquietude. Though his crimes be ever 
fo ſecret, yet he cannot be aſſured, but that they may one day or 
other be brought to light; and: the very terror of this, makes him 
feel all the ſhame and amazement of a preſent diſcovery, —Butlet us 
ſuppoſe, that he hath contrived to fin ſo cloſely, or in fuch a na- 
ture, that he need be under no apprehenfion of future diſgrace ; 
that the eye of the world could never pry into his actions; yet can 
he ceaſe to know, that there is an offended God, with whom he 
hath a long and dreadful account to ballance and adjuſt ; a judge 
of too much equity to be corrupted, too powerful to be oyer-awed, 
and too wiſe to be impoſed upon? - Can any man, think you, 
under ſuch tormenting reffections as theſe, be likely to find one ſin- 
gle hour of uninterrupted pleaſure? Surely no; — none can con- 
ceive what bitterneſs of ſoul is, but he who feels it. To all out- 
ward appearance, perhaps, he may ſeem a favourite of fortune; 
and the world may pronounce him happy, may admire and envy 
his ſituation. —But alas] the world cannot diſcern the fad. cankered 
heart which he often carries under this gaudy outfide ; they know 
not with what ſudden- damps his ſpirit is often ſtruck, even in the 
heighth of his enjoyments ; they know not how unquiet, how 
broken his ſlumbers, and, how often he ſtarts and looks pale; dark- 
neſs to him is like that horrible viſitation, ſent to the Egyptians, a 
darkneſs to be felt; ſomething of affinity to that which we may 
ſuppoſe the damned themſelves endure in that diſmal manſion, 
reſerved for the devil and his angels —When he ariſes from his 
bed 
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bed of terror, he mayendeavour to ſtop the clamours ef his con- 
ſcience; may think to divert it with buſineſs, drown it with rivers 
of wine, or calm it with the melody of muſic; and ſometimes, 
indeed, he may poſſibly be fo ſucceſsful as to lull it to fleep :—but 
alas! that is no laſting peace; the leaſt accident can revive it ; 
even the ſound of a paſſing bell, a clap of thunder, a frightful 
dream, or a melancholy ſtory, can awaken the poor man to his re- 
turn of torment. 

Now, be judges yourſelves, whether the wiſe and virtuous man, 
who is free from all theſe agonies ; who is at peace with God, and 
has no conſcience to accuſe him; who apprehends nothing terrible 
from the former, nor feels any thing that can ſting him from the 
latter, but is ſafe from himſelf, and from all the world, in his 
own innocence; be yourſelves judges, I fay, whether ſuch a 
one hath not laid a better and ſurer foundation for pleaſures and 
a happy life, than the man, who by indulging his luſts and vices, 
only harbours a ſnake in his boſom, which will not ceaſe to ſting and 
torment him beyond what any tongue 1s able to expreſs, or the moſt 
artful cruelty can invent. Turn then, and behold wiſdom, and 
madneſs, and folly, and you will afluredly conclude, with the 
royal preacher, that Wiſdom excelleth folly as far as light excelleth 
darkneſs. 

But this is not all; for . adds to 8 life a world of 
pleaſures of its own, which vicious men are perfect ſtrangers to.— 
And theſe are ſo excellent in their kind, ſo delicious, ſo raviſhing. 
that the higheſt gratifications of ſenſe are in no degree comparable 
to them. — Till we come to be ſincerely religious, we never under- 
ſtand what true pleaſure is. That which ariſes from our outward 
ſenſes, is but a faint ſhadow, a mere dream, compared to it. Then do 
we begin to enjoy true pleaſure, when our higheſt and divineſt facul- 
ties, which were wholly lulled to ſleep, while we lived a life of 
ſenſe, begin t to be awakened, and to exerciſe themſelves upon their 
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proper objects; when we become acquainted with God, the foun- 
tain of all goodneſs; when our hearts become ſenſible of the great 
love and good will he bears towards us; when we feel the divine 
nature daily more and more working in our ſouls, diſplaying itſelf 
in the bleſſed fruits of charity, peaceableneſs, meekneſs, humility, 
purity, devotion, and all the other graces of the Holy Spirit. It is 
impoſſible, but that ſuch a life as this muſt be a ſource, or ſpring of 
inexpreſſible joy to him that leads it, and fill the ſoul with tranſ- 
cendently greater contentment than any thing here on earth can 
poſſibly do. For this is the life of God himſelf; this is the life of 
the bleſſed angels who ſurround his throne ; this then muſt be the 
life that is moſt agreeable to our own natures. Whilſt we live thus, 
things go well with us: our ſouls are in their proper ſituation ; in 
that ſtate they were framed, and intended to live in : whereas the life 
of fin is a ſtate of diſorder and confuſion ; a perpetual violence and 
force upon our natures. Whilſt we live thus, we enjoy the plea- 
ſures of men; whereas before, when we were under the govern- 
ment of ſenſe, we could pretend to no other ſatisfaction than what 
the brutes enjoy, as well as we. In this ſtate of life we gratify our 

higheſt, our nobleſt powers, the intellectual appetites of our ſouls ; 
| Whereas in the ſenſual life, the moſt groveling, the dulleſt, the 
"moſt contracted faculties of our ſouls were only provided for. But 
it is needleſs, indeed, to carry you out into ſuch ſpeculations as 
_ theſe, when your own ſenſe and experience will aſcertain you in 
this matter, above ten thouſand arguments. Do but ſeriouſly de- 
termine to ſerve God, if you have never yet done ſo; do but once 
try what it is to live up to the precepts of reaſon, virtue, and reli- 
gion; and I dare confidently pronounce, that you will, in a very 
' ſmall compaſs of time, find more joy, more peace, more content 
ariſing in your minds, from the ſenſe that you have reſiſted the 
temptations of evil, and done what was your duty to do, than in an 


2 age ſpent in vanity, and a licentious courſe of life. I doubt not in 
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the leaſt, but that, after you have once ſeen and taſted how gracious 
the Lord is, and how good all his ways are, you will, proclaim to 
all the world, that one day only ſpent according to the precepts of 
virtue, 1s to be preferred to a whole eternity of fin. You will won- 
der that you ſhould have been ſo ſtrangely abuſed by falſe repreſen- 
tations of virtue and vice. You will then plainly perceive, that 
religion is quite unlike what it appeared to you before you became 
acquainted with it. Inſtead of that auſtere, unpleaſant counte- 
nance, in which you heretofore painted her to yourſelf, you 
will then diſcover nothing in her, but what is infinitely amiable, 
and all over charms. You will then find thoſe very duties of re- 
ligion, which at preſent, ſeem to you ſo harſh and irkſome, to be 
accompanied with unſpeakable delights. You will not then com- 
plain of the narrow bounds, or ſcanty meaſures, to which it hath 
_ confined your defires ; for you will then find, that you have thereby 
| procured an entrance into a greater, and more perfect liberty. How 
abject and ſpiritleſs ſoever it may now look to forgive an injury, or 
an affront ; you will then find it far more eaſy, and infinitely more 
ſweet, than to revenge one. You will no longer think works of 
charity burthenſome or expenſive ; or that to do good offices to your 
poor brethren, is an employment too mean for you; for you will 
then experience, that there is no ſenſuality like that of doing good; 

and that it is by far a greater pleaſure to do a kindneſs, than to re- 
ceive one. How will you chide yourſelf for having been fo averſe 
to meditation, and other devotional exerciſes, when you begin to 
feel the delightſome tranquillity they leave upon your ſpirits! You 
will then confeſs, that no converſation is half fo agreeable, as that 
which you enjoy with God in prayer; no cordial fo reviving, as a 
hearty effuſion of your ſouls unto him, and then to be affected with 
his mercies; to praiſe and give thanks to him for his benefits ; 
what is it but a heaven upon — an anticipation of the joys of 
eternity? 


The 
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The pleaſures of wicked men, at-fartheſt, cannot laſt longer than 
their lives; and many times, indeed, not ſo long: ſometimes all 
ſenſe of pleaſure dies from them before they die themſelves. Sick- 
neſs, pain, or conſcious guilt, can ſoon extinguiſh theſe joys, ſo as 
never to revive again. But if theſe things do not, death moſt cer- 
tainly will; when that king of terrors makes his awful approaches, 
fare wel the delights of madneſs and folly; nothing will then re- 
main but a fearful looking for of vengeance, indignation, and wrath. 

Set worldly pleaſures at their higheſt eſtimation, and ſuppoſe, if 
you pleaſe, that they will not leave us - we, however, are ſure, in a 
very ſhort time, to leave them. Whereas the pleaſures of wiſdom 
are permanent, fixed, durable: they laſt as long as the ſoul itſelf; 
they flow from a river whoſe ſprings never fail; from a fountain 
ever running, and yet inexhauſtible. Stolen waters, how delicious 
ſoever to a depraved taſte, will ſoon turn into gall and wormwodd. 
The phantom pleaſure, may indeed, be ſometimes found in the train 
of madneſs and folly but then be ſure of this Shame and re- 
morſe are ever her attendants. Her ways indeed ſeem ſometimes 
ſmooth and alluring, but then they lead down to the regions of 
darkneſs and deſpair. 

Finally, brethren, though it be true that wiſdom will inſtruct 
you to deſpiſe the world, and all its vanities; yet ſhe will in re- 
compence infuſe into your ſouls comforts ſuch as theſe ; namely, 
that God Almighty, your Creator, your Redeemer, your Saviour, 
charges his providence with you, and provides all things needful 
for you; that he regards your prayers; that he will in his own 
good time take you to himſelf, to live in his preſence to all eternity, 
to be partaker of his glory, to be tranſported with his love, to be 
acquainted with his counſels, to know and be known by angels, arch- 
angels, and ſeraphims; to enjoy a converſation with prophets, apoſ- 
tles, and martyrs,.and all the glorified ſpirits of illuſtrious men, made 
perfect; and together with ſuch bleſſed companions, to ſpend an 


happy 
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happy and a rapturous eternity, in adoring, loving, and praiſing 
your great benefactor for theſe miracles of his mercy. Can there 
be any pleaſure like to this? Can ought in this world raiſe you into 
ſuch extacies of joy as the bare imagination of things like theſe ? 
Will not glories ſuch as theſe cauſe you to look down with ſcorn and 
contempt upan all the ſickly ſatisfactions that ſo much engroſs the 
attention of the generality of mankind ? How empty, how inſipid, 
how flat, how unſatisfactory will the greateſt pleaſures on earth ap- 
pear to you, in compariſon of theſe divine contentments! You will 
perpetually rejoice, you will ſing praiſes to your Saviour; you will 
bleſs the day you ever became acquainted with him ; you will con- 
feſs him to be the ſole ſource and fountain of all pleaſure ; and that 
you never knew what it was to be happy indeed till you turned 
yourſelf in earneſt to behold wiſdom, and madneſs, and folly ; you 
will now clearly perceive that wiſdom excelleth folly as far as light 
excelleth darkneſs. 
« Do thou then, O everlaſting ſource of light and truth, ſo ſhine 
« upon us thy faithful ſervants, that we may diſcern the things 
« which belong unto our peace, and be enraptured with the beauty 
te of holineſs. O let the angel of thy preſence go before us always 
in this our pilgrimage, and mercifully grant, that we may ever 
« attend and give heed to his counſel and direction, that ſo walking 
« in thy light here, we may avoid the ſnares of madneſs and folly, 
« and for ever live, and for ever rejoice in the glory of thy counte- 


e nance hereafter. Grant this, O heavenly Father, for Jeſus Chriſt's 
« ſake, our Lord. Amen. 
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5 UN A Y XXIX. 
The Duty of Servants to Maſters. 


r 1 
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1 PETER, II. 18. 
SERVANTS, BE SUBJECT TO YOUR MASTERS WITH. ALL FEAR, 


NOT ONLY TO THE GOOD AND GENTLE; BUT ALSO TO | 


THE FROWARD. 


part of the human ſpecies is planted, how widely diſtant 
and ſeemingly partial ſoever the lot may poſſibly be caſt, 
whether to ſerve or rule, to be poor or rich, or as the Apoſtle St. 
Paul expreſſes it, to be bond or free, has duties peculiar to its cha- 
racer ; and the ſtricteſt regard imaginable muſt, and onght to be 
paid by every one of us to the due obſervance of them. 
The whole race of mankind may, with propriety enough, 


Fm: 4 101 condition of life, wherein each individual 


be compared to a company of players, who are appointed to 


perform their ſeveral and reſpective parts upon the ſtage of this 
world, which parts are not fortuitouſly caſt, but with the utmoſt 
judgment and impartiality, by the particular deſignation and ap- 


pointment of the great and all- wiſe director of the theatre of the 


univerſe, according to thoſe natural talents or endowments of the 
mind, with which he has thought proper to bleſs one man above an- 
other; and he will hereafter, beyond all diſpute, examine how 


they have exerted thoſe talents with which he has fo reſpectively 


Tort, 8 1 entruſted 
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entruſted them, and will either applaud or cenſure them, according 
to their deportment in that character they: have ſuſtained, and which 
ſo peculiarly belonged to them. 

There, is a behaviour in every capacity, of life, which reaſon, as 
well a5/revelation, ſuggeſts as proper an xpedient, an ſo cloſely 
connected with it, that it cannot poſſibly be ſeparated, without ſuch 
a tranſgreſſion as would-appear perfectiy ſhameful and prepoſterous. 

For inſtance, it is not only natural enough, but ornamental and 
expedient, that a king ſhould preſcribe laws for the obſervance of 
his ſubjects; that a parent ſhould lay down rules for the conduct 
of his ſon or daughter; that a preceptor ſhould dictate to his pupil, 
or a maſter. to his ſervant.; - but. ſhould a ſubje& preſume to direct 
his ſovereign, ſhauld a ſcholar he ſo vain as to give inſtructions to 
his tutor, and ſo on; it would be fooliſh and abſurd, it would ap- 
pear as unſeemly and offenſive in point of deportment, as any mon- 
ſtrous production could be ſhogking in the works of nature. And 
the reaſon is very plain and obvious, becauſe each of theſe, in their 
ſeveral ſtations, are indiſpenſably obliged to obſerve ſuch partieular 
and different duties, as both eaſily and naturally flow from the cir- 
cumſtance of life, and the relation in which they ſtand; by the 
neglect whereof we ſhould be guilty of the groſſeſt irregularities, 

for which we ſhall be accountable to that all-wiſe diſpoſer of all 

things, in whom we live, move, and have our being, who has 
planted us, according to his own good will and pleaſure, in that 
ſtation which he judged moſt proper for us, and has ſtrictly en- 
joined us, not only to ſit down contented: with the part aſſigned us, 
but to endeavour, to the utmoſt of our power, whilſt we are upon 
the ſtage, to preſerve our character, and when we make our exit, 
to deſerve applauſe. 

To behave otherwiſe, would be refuſing, as it were, to act the 
part aſſigned us by his ſpecial direction: to be haughty and impe- 
rious, to aſſume the maſter, when we are deſtined to a ſtate of fervi- 


tude 
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tude and ſubjection, would be downright contending wich the Al- 
mighty, and implicitly telling him, that he has caſt our parts with - 
out either juſtice or judgment. For that very individual perſon, 
who is bern in a ſtate of bondage, in the loweſt degree of penury 
and want, might, doubtleſs, had the Almighty been ſo pleaſed, have 
been the only ſon and heir of a prince, might have been entitled to 
univerſal homage, and «profuſion of all the good things which this 
life affords ; but that it was ordained otherwiſe by the all-wiſe di- 
rector of the univerſe, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, and which 
we ourſelves ſhould moſt aſſuredly acknowledge to be very ſolid and 
ſubſtantial, were we but perfectly acquainted with them; ſince all 
his diſpenſations in general, however ſeemingly ſevere or partial 
ſome of them may poflibly, at firſt view, appear, are' infinitely wiſe 
and juſt, as being the unqueſtionable reſult of an ery 5 
and an unerring wiſdom.” 
Whatever be the choice, therefore, which divine - rbeidenee has 
thought proper to make for us, whatever ot lot or portion be, it is 
our buſineſs to have in exact regard to thoſe particular duties as are 
incumbent on us in the ſphere we move, and to trace the ſeveral 
lines which are chalked out for us, as \ reniey's to dk. ſtation, in the - 
facred ſcriptures: 
And fitice the condition of fervanits is nd lefs by an aþp6intificant 
from above, than any other capacity whatſoever, let thoſe atoiigſt 
us, who are in that tow ſituation, liſten; without the leaft mufmut 
or complaint, to the Apoſtle's exhortation, natneiy, to be ſubject to 
their maſters with all fear, not only to the good and hay” but alſo 
to the froward. 

From the words of the Apoſtle thus opefied, 1 ſhall endervöür, as 
far as is conſiſtent with my intended brevity, to enlarge on the duty 
of ſervants in its various branches, and to demonſtate to them the 
derbe kenen of the following propoſitions. 
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In the ikst place, I ſhall take upon me to prove, that it is a 
duty incumbent on all ſervants, not only to be ſtrictly obſervant 
of every direction given them by their maſters, but to execute 

them with the utmoſt readineſs and diſpatch, to fulfil them 
without murmur or complaint, and ſhrink from none of them, 
how difficult or irkſome ſoever to be accompliſhed, unleſs they 
ſhould in their conſciences be well aſſured, that they we. 
highly offend the Almighty oy their compliance. 


In the next ha I ſhall make it appear, chat FO ſhould be up- 
right in all their dealings, true and faithful to every truſt re- 
poſed in them, and to advance their maſter's intereſt to the ut- 
moſt of their power. | 


And laſtly, I mall ie to 3 by: way. 7 a. wad 
to prevent them from repining at their lot, that their condi- 
tion is not, all things impartially weighed and conſidered, by 
any means worſe than that of the reſt of mankind. | 

FiksT then, I am to prove, that it is a duty incumbent on all 
ſervants, not only to be ſtrictly obſervant of every direction given 
them by their maſters, but to execute their commands with the ut- 
moſt readineſs and diſpatch, to fulfil them without murmur or com- 
plaint, and ſhrink from none of them, how difficult or irkſome ſo- 
ever to be accompliſhed, unleſs they ſhould in their conſciences be 
well aſſured, that they would highly offend the Almighty by their 6 
compliance. 

And this chearful obedience neceſſarily ariſes from the nature Sl 
ſervitude; for the very condition of that obligation or contract is, 
that one man ſhall ſubmit, without reſerve, his will and actions to 
the diſpoſal and direction of another; for which reaſon, a ſervant, 
in all affairs, wherein his maſter's intereſt and property are con- 
cerned, 
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cerned, is preſumed to have no will of his own, but indiſpenſably 
obliged to yield an implicit obedience, without grudging, to all his 
commands, unleſs they run counter to the commands of God. 

In the eighth chapter of the goſpel according to St. Matthew, 
the centurion gives our Saviour a very great character of the ſer- 
vants he had at that time under his immediate inſpection. I ſay 
unto this man, he tells him, go, and he goeth, and to another, come, 
and he cometh, and to my ſervant, do this, and he doeth it. This 
commanding officer did but ſpeak, and his attendants were all on 
the wing, all ſwift and expeditious in the execution of his orders. 
This is a pattern very ſtrenuouſly to be recommended to our imi- 
tation. The commands which we receive from our ſuperiors ſhould 
be executed with all that expedition and diſpatch which is requiſite 
for the performance of the taſk appointed in the moſt effectual 
manner. And as this chearful and ready obedience is, on the one 
hand abſolutely neceſſary and praiſe-worthy ; ſo, on the other, to be 
flow and dilatory in the execution of our orders, when given, is 
ſhamefully diſrepectful and indecent: it ſhews a ſervant to be in- 
dolent, lighting, and remiſs in his duty; either of which bad qua- 
lities is ſufficient to depreciate a ſervant in the eye of his maſter, 
and naturally tends at firſt to abate, and in the end totally to aboliſh 
that value and eſteem which his maſter had before conceived for 
him : to render him indifferent whether he retains him any longer 
or not, as plainly perceiving, that, notwithſtanding his commands 
are perfectly reaſonable, they are obeyed with reluctance; that the 
ſervice done him is not the reſult of choice but extorted, as it were, 
by neceſſity and compulſion, | 

But farther, ſuch an indolent, remiſs, and uneaſy deportment, is 
not only diſagreeable to the maſter who employs ſuch a ſervant, 
but is a tacit indignity offered to the Almighty himſelf ; fince it 
looks like an unwilling ſubmiffion to a ſtate of ſervice, under the 
notion of its being a yoke, and a burthen too galling, and too igno-' 

minious 
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minious for us to comply with; it is a kind of murmur and com- 
plaint at our wayward fate, that we are forced to receive orders, and 
not to give them; and that we vainly imagine ourſelves perſons of 
ſuch importance, as to be more worthy that our ſheaf ſhould have 
homage paid to it, than that it ſhould do obeiſance to another "RENT, 

Thoughts, like theſe, are an impeachment, as it were, of the di- 
vine wiſdom and juſtice, which cannot but be highly diſpleaſing to 
the Almighty, who has diſtributed to the whole race of mankind 
thoſe ſeveral ſtations, which he, in his infinite wiſdom deemed moſt 
proper. | 7 | 
Moreover, it frequently happens, that a dilntory diſcharge of a 
command that is given, entirely fruſtrates the very deſign for which 
it was given. The delay of a day, of an hour, or leſs time, ſome- 
times occaſions a buſineſs of the laſt importance to miſcarry, by ſuf- 
fering that critical juncture to be neglected wherein it ought to have 
been tranſacted, and which, when once paſt, may poſſibly prove in- 
capable of being ever retrieved. 

Upon all accounts, therefore, it is doubtleſs moſt advifable, to be 
as expeditious as poſſibly we can, in the execution of our maſter's 
commands; fince it is frequently of very great advantage to his 


concerns, and always highly acceptable, not only to him, but 1 in the 


ſight of our maſter likewiſe who is in heaven. 

To conclude this article, let every Chriſtian ſervant reſolve within 
himſelf to be punctual and expeditious in the diſcharge of his duty, 
ſince God may be offended, and his maſter injured by his indolence 
and neglect. And ſince God has called him to be a ſervant, let him 
execute every command his maſter lays upon him with fear, that is 


to ſay, with a reverential regard, that he may not appear to murmur 


or repine at that particular ſtation, how low ſoever it may be, in 
which God Almighty has thought proper to place him. 

And thus much ſhall ſuffice in proof and explication of the firſt 
propoſition which I advanced, namely, that ſervants are to obey 


their 
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their maſter's injunctions with chearfulneſs and punctuality, pro- 
vided they are not inconſiſtent with the commands of God. 

I come now to the ſecond propoſition, which was this, that ſer- 
vants are to be upright in all their dealings, true and faithful to 


every truſt repoſed in them, and to ͤL— their maſter's intereſt to 
the utmoſt of their power. 


This uprightneſs and fidelity of Sian conſiſts of two kinds; 

the firſt, in the honeſt diſcharge of their duty towards their maſters, 
in every article wherein they are employed, to the utmoſt of their 

abilities. If bodily labour be required, they are to tranſact all ſuch 
ſervice with alacrity, as far as their natural ſtrength or their health 
will admit of ; if an exertion of the faculties of their minds be re- 
quired, they are to carry on their work according to the beſt of 
their judgment and underſtanding, without doing them any injury 
or injuſtice by their indolence, dilatorineſs, or wilful neglect; not, 
as the Apoſtle expreſſes it in another place, with eye- ſervice, as men- 
pleaſers, but as the ſervants of Chriſt, doing the will of God from 
the heart. 

The other beter o of fidelity conſiſts in ſervants being juſt and 
true in every branch of buſineſs with which their maſters think 
proper to entruſt them; and as the firſt ſort is oppoſed to eye ſer- 
vice, this laſt is oppoſed to all clandeſtine proceedings, and ſecret 
acts of fraud and injuſtice. | 

In the firſt place, then, ſervants are indiſpenſably obliged, not 
only to be induſtrious and honeſt, but equally fo in their maſter's 
abſence as their preſence; and this they are to do as chriſtian- ſer- 
vants, in diſcharge of a good conſcience ; becauſe they are juſtly 
and truly paid for their labour; they are to reflect, that their time 
and ſtrength are no longer their own, when they have a valuable 
conſideration for their ſervice, and by conſequence, cannot anſwer 
the employing either of them as they think proper themſelves ; but 
they muſt be ſpent | in their maſter's ſervice, as they deem moſt con- 

| venient ; 
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venient ; neither can they with - hold their beſt endeavours from 
them, without being guilty of diſingenuity, deceit, and injuſtice. 

To rob their maſters of that time, which they have by contract fairly 
purchaſed, is the ſame thing, in effect, as to defraud them of their 
money, or their goods. For which reaſon, the Apoſtle exhorts them to 
diſcharge the ſeveral duties of their ſervice, out of a due regard to their 
conſciences, being fully perſuaded, that by acting in ſuch an honeſt, 
fair, and open manner, they are doing what is acceptable in the ſight 
of God, and what he peremptorily requires at their hands; for juſtice 
is one of his darling attributes, and they are highly ſenſible, that he 
will puniſh in the ſevereſt manner, the violation and neglect of it. 

For which reaſon they are not ignorant, that though their indolent 
and remiſs behaviour may eſcape the eyes of their reſpective maſters ; 
yet God Almighty is an eye-witneſs of their moſt ſecret tranſactions, 
and will call them hereafter to a very ſtri& account for all their miſ- 
demeanors ; and they very well know likewiſe, that it is equally 
impoſſible to eſcape his vengeance as his fight: beſides, God Al- 
mighty has ordered matters ſo wiſely here in this world, that in- 
duſtry and application to buſineſs are the ſureſt and moſt natural 
means, for the procurement, not only of health, but of reputation, 
and a plenteous enjoyment of the good things of this life. 


Indolence, as is obvious almoſt to every one's obſeryation, 1s ca- 
pable of breaking the ſtrongeſt conſtitution, both of body and mind, 


that ever was framed ; and the natural effects of ſloth are poverty, 
contempt, and a complication of diſeaſes: How many people have 
loſt their limbs by not making a proper uſe of them, or rather by 
not uſing them at all! Whereas all the faculties both of the foul 
and body are viſibly improved by exerciſe and application. 

Men, for the generality, are born with nearly equal capacities ; 
but education, and an induſtrious culture of the mind work won- 
ders, and make the viſible diſtinctions between one part of the hu- 
man ſpecies and another: fo excellent 1 is the nature of induſtry, 

that 
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that it will ſcarce. admit of any limits to be ſet to our mental im- 
provements, neither can it poſſibly be determined by any one how 
far the natural ſtrength, both of the body and mind may be carried 
by dint of application; for which reaſon, Solomon, who was en- 
dowed by the Almighty with a greater ſhare of wiſdom, not only 
than any of his cotemporaries, but than any that ever went before 
him, or ſhall, as the ſcripture aſſures us, live after him, lays down 
this moſt excellent rule for the conduct of all mankind : Whatever, 
ſays he, thine hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might, That 
wiſeſt of philoſophers well knew the full value of induſtry, and is on 
that account laviſh in its encomiums of it. His contraſt between 
floth and diligence is fo beautiful in its kind, that it juſtly deſerves 
to be engraved in characters of gold, and to be affixed over the doors 
of all artificers, as well as over the cloſets of the virtuoſi. We ſhall 
content ourſelves, for brevity ſake, with ſelecting only a few of thoſe 
ineſtimable maxims which are interſperſed in his book of Proverbs 
and the Eccleſiaſtes, on this ſubject. Go to the ant, thou fluggard, 
de ſays he, and learn of him to be wiſe.—He becometh poor, that 
« dealeth with a ſlack hand; but the hand of the diligent maketh 
« rich. The hand of the diligent ſhall bear rule; but the ſlothful 
e ſhall be under tribute. The ſoul of the ſluggard deſireth, and 
c hath nothing; but the ſoul of the diligent ſhall be made fat. Seeſt 
« thou a man, diligent in his buſineſs ? 1 all ſtand before kings, 
< he ſhall not ſtand before mean men. 
If therefore, ſervants will not for their maſter's ſake, ; "Be & induſ- 


trious as they ought; yet, one would imagine, they might eaſily be 


prevailed on to be ſo for their own ; in order to their acquiſition of 
ſuch habits, as will ſtrengthen, not only their bodies, but their 
minds ; will not only raiſe. their credit and reputation in the world, 
but contribute towards their health, without which all the profuſion 
of the beſt things this life can poſſibly afford, is taſteleſs and inſipid: 
in a rs it will preſerve them from indolence and inactivity, thoſe 
-— Yet 1 T t 7 baneful 
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baneful nurſes of all manner of wickedneſs and vice, which will 
cloath them with infamy and rags, and bring them at laſt, both body 
and ſoul, to utter ruin and deſtruction. 

Having enlarged thus far on the good conſequences of induſtry and 
application to buſineſs, and the fatal effects of leading an idle courſe 
of life; I ſhall now proceed to the next article propoſed, namely, 
their affection and fidelity to their maſters, and their conſcientious 
diſcharge of that truſt, be the importance greater or leſs, which ſhall 
be repoſed in them. And this of all others is, doubtleſs, the higheſt 
part of any ſervants duty; and for this reaſon; becauſe not only his 
maſter's intereſt, but his own conſcience, is more neatly. concerned 
in that particular than any other. It is too often; we find, in a diſ- 
honeſt and unfaithful ſervant's power, by one day's wilful perfidi- 
ouſneſs and treachery, to injure the moſt indulgent and richeſt maſ- 
ter, both in his fortune and reputation. For which reaſon, divers of 
the inſpired Penmen, have exhorted ſervants to obedience and ſub- 
miſſion to their maſters, in ſingleneſs of heart; that is, in other 
terms, with an unpright and honeſt mind. They are to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to pleaſe their maſters well in all things lawful: 
Servants are not to anſwer again, —They are not to purloin, but to 
| ſhew all good fidelity. And under that extenfive term of putloining 
are to be reduced all frauds, of what nature or kind ſoever, whereby 
the ſervants make a clandeſtine gain; and ſuch treacherons and un- 
warrantable proceedings are much more aggravating, bafe; and vil- 
lainous, than any other common fraud or deceit ; becauſe thereby 
ſervants not only cheat their maſters, but moſt ſhamefully break their 
faith, and betray that truſt and confidence which is repoſed in them ; 
and as in this cafe, treachery is added to theft, the crime is doubly 
odious and offenſive both to God and man. 

There is ſtill another way for ſervants to prove prejudicial to their 
maſters, and at the ſame time no ways beneficial to themſelves; and 
that is, by permitting their maſters effects to be imbezzelled by 


other 
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other people; which is, in effect, and in its conſequences, the ſelf- 
ſame thing as ſecret theft. If a maſter be wronged by a ſervant's 
negligence, it is the ſame to him as if his ſervant actually purloined 
his goods: ſo that the breach of truſt in the ſervant, and the evil 
that befals the maſter, is in both the ſame. The latter troſts his 
ſubſtance with the former, and he, by his careleſsneſs and diſregard 
for his maſter's real intereſt, betrays him to his apparent detriment 
at all times; and it is not only poſſible, but highly probable, that, 
on ſome one unhapfy e or _ he becomes the cauſe of 
his utter ruin. 

It is impoſſible to Jive, 2 tranſactany buſineſs whatever of the leaſt 
importance, withput putting fome truſt and confidence in one perſon 
or another; and on whom can a man fo reafonably rely, as on him, 
who has his daily ſubſiſtence from his table, and is bound, by all 
the ties of gratitude and conſcience, to be faithful to him? And 
what advantage would it be to a maſter to be ever ſo well ſatisfied 
that his ſervant would not injure him himſelf, if, at the ſame time, 
by his negligence or indolence, he permits other villains to plunder 
him, and carry away his ſubſtance? For which reaſon, he, who ſuf- 
fers his maſter to be thus ſhamefully injured and oppreſſed, through 
his want of circumſpection, notwithſtanding he reaps no benefit by 
the fraud, is as criminal in the eye of the Almighty, as if he had 
actually wronged him for his own private emolument ; nay, if any 
thing, he is more blame-worthy, as he has no temptation for his 
villainy, no plauſible pretence, no plea, in ſhort, at all for his miſ- 
conduct; and for that reaſon, he aſſumes the moſt infamous and de- 
teſtable character that a man can poſſibly be ſtigmatized with, 
namely, that of being wicked with no other view, but for wicked- 

neſs ſake. 

Having briefly ſet forth the principal parts of a ſervant's duty, I 
ſhall only add a few plain motives to induce ſuch of you as are good 
Chriſtian ſervants, to be content with that low condition of life, 


T 2.2 wherein 
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wherein it hath pleaſed the Almighty, the all-wiſe diſpoſer of all 

things, to place you. | e 
Now here I ſhall conſider what little real pretenſions the remain 
ing part of your fellow- creatures have to be proud, and look upon 
you with an eye of contempt.— Is it becauſe they ſtand in a more 
reſpectable ſituation, and move in a higher ſphere ? Verily no !—for 
God Almighty has appointed the whole race of mankind to act in a 
Rate of ſubjection in ſome degree or other. It is the univerſal lot, 
the unavoidable deſtiny” öf- each individual. There is no one ſo 
great, but, in ſome reſpekt, is a miniſter. Whoſoever is chief is 
frequently reduced to the neceſſity of being a ſervant, and whether 
it be ſuitable to his inclination or not, to a& the part of the Son of 
Man, who condeſcended to make his firſt appearance in the world 
in that form, and, whoſe buſineſs here was, not ſo much to re- 
ceive the ſervices of others, as to do them good wherever he fixed 
his place of reſort; not, in ſhort, to be miniſtered unto, but to 

miniſter. | ****VUö»w'm 

here is a mutual exchange, and reciprocation of ſervice, obſerv- 
able from the higheſt to the loweſt. The very monarch on the 
throne; he, who fits ſupreme over us here on earth, is, in reality, 
more a ſervant than any ſingle ſubje& throughout his whole domi- 
nions. How often have we had inſtances of kings, who, when 
but one of their ſubjects has been remarkably injured and oppreſſed 
by a foreign power, has, with all the marks of public reſentment 
imaginable, not only entered into a war, but hazarded, moreover, 
his own facred "perſon in the quarrel? How often do we find a 
crowned head reduced to the neceſſity of complying with ſome par- 
ticular requeſts, which in his heart he is averſe to, and acquieſces 
in with the utmoſt reluctance? How frequently is he obliged to 
turn his face in the torrent, when it is too rapid, and to ſwim with 
the ſtream, though contrary to his inclinations ? To be under an in- 
diſpenſable obligation to protect a numerous body of people in all 
= their 
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their civil, as well as religious rights and liberties, is, in fact, no- 
thing more than acting in the office of their ſteward, their guardian, 
their general, and arbitrator. 

The caſe is much the ſame in every other relation of life. St. 
Paul, though inveſted with the power of all the churches, was no 
better than a ſervant to them; when any Chriſtian was weak, he 
alſo ſympathized in that infirmity, and was weak himſelf ; if any 
one was offended, he alſo burnt with concern on the very ſame account, 

What relation of life is there that inveſts a man with a greater 
degree of ſuperiority, and a right to command, than that of a father 
over his ſon ? It muſt readily be acknowledged, there is no greater 
inſtance to be produced; and yet the father is ſo abſolutely a ſer- 
vant to his child, that for ſeveral years ſucceſſively, he is not either 
maintained or cloathed by dint of his own induſtry, care, or 
thought, but by the ſweat of his father's brow, and at his expence. 

As in all other inſtances, which would be too tedious here to re- 
capitulate, the relation would ftill continue the ſame, I ſhall produce 
no more, but content myſelf with only making this one neceſſary 
remark ; and that is,—the ſuggeſtion that your ſuperiors are as ab- 
ſolute ſervants as yourſelves, in divers cafes, is no juſt reaſon for the 
abolition of that diſtance and reſpect, which is in reality between 
you and your maſters, but 1s ſufficient only to remind you, that 
your lot and condition, merely as ſeryants, is but the common mea- 
ſure which God has meted to the whole race of mankind. Let me 
beg of each of you, therefore, to join with me in the following 
Chriſtian prayer, with which I ſhall conglude. 

« Almighty Father! when I preſume to reflect on the ſtate and 
condition of mankind in general, I find we are beings, which can 
« never ſubſiſt without a variety of relations: in order, therefore, 
that I may not be found hereafter deficient in my duty, I beſeech 
„ thee, O thou great and all-wiſe director of all things, my heavenly 
„ maſter, and moſt bountiful benefactor, that I may have a due re- 
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« gard to that particular character, thou haſt appointed me to ſuſ- 
*« tain; if thou haſt ordained me to be rich, give me the grace of 
«© thankfulneſs for the leaſt of all thy mercies conferred on me; if 
« it be my lot to be poor, grant me patience and reſignation to thy 
* divine will. If I be a maſter, give me wiſdom and diſcretion 
e to make a proper uſe of that authority with which I am inveſted ; 

and if a ſervant, grant me humility and chearfulneſs to obey every 
e lawſul command without grudging, and with ſingleneſs of heart 
«« May I praiſe thy holy name, O my God, whilſt in my health and 
e ſtrength, and ſubmit to thy chaſtiſement, when on a bed of ſick- 
* neſs! And finally, grant, O Lord, when it ſhall be thy bleſſed 
* will to call me, to give up the account of my ſtewardſhip, I may 
be enabled to ſay, Lord, I have ſerved thee, and been faithful to 
my maſter. Notwithſtanding I was entruſted with but a little, 
« I improved that little to the beſt advantage I poſſibly could. And 

< therefore I humbly hope, nay I doubt not, at the laſt day, but 1 

** ſhall hear that comfortable ſentence pronounced upon me; Well 
done thou good and faithful-ſervant, thou haſt been faithful in a 
« few things; I will make thee ruler over many things; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.“ 
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COLOSSIANS IV. 1. 


MASTERS, GIVE UN TO YOUR SERVANTS THAT WHICH 1s JUST 


AND EQUAL, KNOWING THAT YE ALSO HAVE A MASTER IN 


, es 
<> * 


how a Chriſtian ſervant ought to deport himſelf towards his 
' maſter, I ſhall make it my preſent buſineſs to demonſtrate 
that the duties of a Chriſtian maſter are reciprocal, and that he is 

under an indiſpenſable obligation to perform all the parts of his duty 
towards his ſervants; from an equal regard to conſeience, and that 
recompence and reward that he hopes for in another life. And in 
proſecution of that deſign, I ſhall endeavour to explain, and enforce: 
the following propofitions. 


Hi. emyloyed the preceding diſcourſe in ſhewing you 


In the firſt place, the maſter is to be humane, and conſiderate in 
the treatment of his ſervant, and ſtrictly jaſt, and punctual in 
the payment of his mw 


SECONDLY, the maſter is to give his ſervant due repooed, when 
guilty of any groſs miſdemeanor. 


THIRDLY, 
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THIRDLY, the maſter is indiſpenſably obliged to have a aria 
guard over all his own actions, and to amend and improve his 
ſervant by ſetting him a good example. 


And LASTLY, as it is the maſter's duty to reprove his ſervant for 
his faults; ſo he ought to encourage him, when he finds him 
diligent 1 in his occupation, and true and faithful to that truſt, 

which is repoſed in him. 


FigsT, I ſay, the maſter is to be humane, and conſiderate in the 
treatment of the ſervant. 
The maſter ought not to be too rigorous, or to exact any more 
than a moderate portion of his ſervant's labour; he is not to make 
his life bitter with hard bondage, and expect him to toil without 
ceaſing. A righteous man, ſays Solomon, regardeth even the life 
of his beaſt ; is merciful and compaſſionate, and will put him on no 
work beyond his ſtrength. He that has the leaſt ſpark of good 
nature or humanity in him, will, when he has made his beaſt labour 
harder than ordinary, take care, not only to let him reſt, but ſupply 
him with ſuitable food and refreſhment ; his heart will yearn to ſee 
the poor creature pant and be in pain; and he will uſe his beſt en- 
deavours to reſtore him to his former ſtate of eaſe, as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble. And if he is thus tender-hearted and indulgent to a brute, that 
periſhes, that is to ſay, returns, when he dies, to a ſtate of non- 
exiſtence, with how much more regret muſt he behold any one of 
his fellow-creatures, who is compoſed of body and ſoul, made after 
the image and likeneſs of God, and by nature equal with himſelf, 
though by the deſignation and appointment of the providence, his 
inferior and dependant ; with how much more tenderneſs and com- 
paſſion, I fay, will he regard him in any over. laborious or painful 
employment ? 
There cannot exiſt a more deſpicable character than that of a man 


who takes pleaſure in triumphing over his inferiors ; for he that 
ſhews 
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ſhews no bowels of pity - and compaſſion for his fellow-creatures, 
muſt of courſe have. ſhaken off all virtue and goodneſs. Let ſuch 
hardened, ſuch unfeeling wretches, however, know that the Al- 
mighty inclines his ear to the cries of ſuch as are poor, and that he 
will viſit mercileſs rulers with the ſevereſt judgments... 

It is the duty, therefore, of every Chriſtian and conſiderate maſter, 
to convince his ſervants, that he does not expect inceſſant labour at 
their hands; ſince it would break the hardeſt conſtitution that was 
ever framed ; and i in caſe his affairs ſhould be ſo circumſtantiated, 
as to require a more ſpeedy diſpatch than ordinary i in the execution 
of them, it is a duty incumbent on him, not only to contrive matters 
ſo, as to provide a more than cuſtomary refreſhment for them under 
their hurry and fatigue, but to allow them likewiſe ſome reaſonable 
and moderate relaxation after their work is accompliſhed to his own 
time, and to his perfect ſatisfaction. 

And as the maſter, on the one hand, is not to ps unmerciful 
taſks on his ſervants, for the greater diſpatch of his buſineſs; fo, 
on the other, ſince the labourer is worthy of his hire, he muſt not 
withhold his wages from him on any pretence, or plea, how plauſi- 
ble ſoever. 0 

If to give to every man what of right belongs to . be an ade- 
quate idea of juſtice; that virtue, in my opinion, can never be 
practiſed in greater perfection, than when it is employed in the due 
diſcharge of the ſervant's demands; for, if he has not a juſt right 
and title to what he earns by the ſweat of his brow, that is to ſay, 
by the dint of his induſtry and hard labour, there can be no ſuch 
thing as a juſt claim or demand on any account whatever ; and yet 
there are too many maſters in the world, who are ſo ſhamefully 
avaritious, fo inhuman and injuſt, as not only to beat down, in the 
firſt place, the price of labour as low as poſſible, but afterwards, 
either to defer the payment for an unreaſonable time, or, what is 
ſtill worſe, never to diſcharge the poor pittance without a legal 
Vol. I. Uu Pee 
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proceſs, if at all. Such unrighteous taſk-maſters ſurely have never 
the fear of God before their eyes, neither do they pay any regard 
to his moſt ſolemn injunctions. The tremendous judgments, in 
ſhort, which the Almighty has denounced againſt all ſuch unjuſt 
proceedings have no influence or weight in them with thoſe' pro- 
fligate and abandoned maſters ; though Moſes, in one place, has 
told them, „That the wages of him that is hired ſhall not abide 
« with thee until the morning: And in another, © That thou ſhalt 
“not oppreſs an hired ſervant that is poor and needy ; . at his day 
« thou ſhalt give him his hire; neither ſhall the ſun go down upon 
« it, leſt he cry againſt thee unto the Lord, and it be a fin unto 
* thee.” From both which places, it is evident, beyond all con- 
tradition, that the truly conſcientious maſter ſhould be ſo far from 
making any plauſible excuſes for the non-payement of his wages, 
that he is not ſo much as to defer it to the next day; and the reaſon 
given for it is this, that the ſervant may poſſibly be poor and needy, 
and may ſet his heart upon the receipt of it at night. Who can 
tell, but that his family may ſtand in need of immediate aſſiſtance 
and ſupport? It is poſſible, his children may be crying for 
bread.—Though it may be but a trifle to the maſter, yet it is the 
ſervant's all; the poor pittance juſtly due to him for twelve tedious 
hours, ſpent perhaps, without intermiſſion, in the maſter's ſervice, 
If it is inhuman, therefore, to delay the payment of his ſervant's 
hire, how infamous muſt that maſter be, who defrauds him entirely 
of his due? The humane, the conſiderate maſter, on the other 
hand, takes a ſecret pleaſure in making his neceſſitous ſervant happy 
as ſoon, and as often as poſſibly he can ; and would look upon him- 
ſelf as the worſt of oppreſſors, ſhould he be guilty of ſuch a flagrant 
act of injuſtice, as to rob his ſervant of his wages, in what ſhape ſoever 
it may be done; whether by an abſolute refuſal to pay him his dues, 
or by making an unreaſonable delay in the payment, by compelling 
him to accept of ſuch a price for his labour as will not afford him 

the 
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the neceſſaries, much leſs the conveniencies of life, or by paying 
him in ſuch commodities as he particularly deals in, which the ſer- 
vant muſt be reduced, perhaps, to the neceſſity of ſelling for his 
daily ſubſiſtence at a ſhameful loſs. Now though all theſe methods 
of oppreſſion have been often practiſed, and are highly unjuſt ; yet 
the laſt, indeed, is more cruel than all the reſt. It is no wonder, 
therefore, if God Almighty looks upon ſuch acts of inhumanity with 
an eye of reſentment, and denounces his ſignal judgments againſt 
them: I will be a ſwift witneſs,” ſays he, < againſt thoſe who 
« oppreſs the hireling in his wages.” The good natured, the hu- 
mane, and Chriſtian maſter, however, is ſo far from oppreſſing the 
hireling by any of thoſe ungenerous and unjuſt methods abovemen- 
tioned, that he would rather add to his fervant's juſt demands than 
by any means to diminiſh them; he takes a pleaſure and ſatisfaction 
in ſeeing his dependants, who are poor and neceſſitous, eaſy and 

contented in their ſtation ; for to diffuſe health, chearfulneſs, and 
mirth wherever we reſide, is the beſt and moſt praiſe-worthy uſe of 
proſperity and riches. 

The next duty incumbent on a Oheidim maſter, is to reprove his 
forvants when guilty of any flagrant miſdemeanors. This, however, 
he is to do with moderation, and without any tranſport of paſſion: 
though it is highly proper he ſhould ſhew his reſentment; yet he 
muſt do it in ſuch a diſcreet and prudent manner, as may convince the 
ſervantof theerror of his ways, andcontribute towards the amendment 
of them for the time to come. All fervants, for the generality, are too 
apt to conclude, that, when the maſter either reproves, or actually pu- 
niſhes them, it is more to gratify their own wayward humour, than in 
the leaſt to work any reformation in them; the good maſter, there- 
fore, ſhould ſpare no pains to ſatisfy them, that his ſole aim is for 
their benefit and advantage, and that he ſhould be much better 
pleaſed to ſee them tranſact his affairs as they ought, than to repfove 
or correct them for their indolence, and neglect; which moderation 
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is the ſureſt method of making the duty of a ſervant, not only a 
happy, but a reaſonable ſervice. If this gentle method, however, 
ſhould happen to prove unſucceſsful, and not anſwer the end pro- 
poſed, as ſometimes we find it will not, then ſharper meaſures, in- 
deed, muit be taken ; but, notwithſtanding ſeverity-may be requiſite 
at ſome particular times, yet it ought to be exerciſed with abun- 
dance of care and precaution. A judicious maſter ſhould never dwell 
too long upon any one caſual omiſſion of his ſervant, nor inſult him 
bevery day for one and the ſame miſcarriage. To be thus forever 
teazing and vexatious is not only inhuman, but odious. Such 4 
ungenerous method of proceeding is the ſure indication of an 
abject and ſervile diſpoſition. A 

The principal point, howeyer, wherein bande have moſt need 
of reprehenſions, and meet with it leaſt, is with reſpect to their duty 
towards God. Moſt maſters are rather. too apt to cenſure and cor- 
rect their ſervants, where their miſconduct affects their own private 
concerns ; for the concerns of the Almighty, the intereſt of virtue 
and religion is, for the generality, either over-looked, or wholly 
diſregarded. When, therefore, a maſter flies into a paſſion for every 
trivial omiſſion and neglect, with regard to himſelf, and is altogether 
regardleſs and unconcerned at the moſt ſhocking offences againſt the 
Almighty, it 1s a certain indication that he has a greater regard for 
his own private, worldly intereſt, than he has for the glory of God, 
or the ſalvation of the ſouls of his ſervants. This, indeed, is the 
crying complain in the conduct of maſters'! This univerſal negle& 
of their ſervants morals! And the preſent general corruption amongſt 
the lower claſs of mankind is principally owing to that ſhameful], 
that deplorable, that too extenſive neglect. 

Did maſters of families but duly reflect on that ſevere acccount, 
which they muſt one. day give of this their miſconduct, they. would 
never be ſo indolent and remiſs in an affair of ſuch vaſt importance. 
All maſters of families are rulers and governors i in their own habita- 
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tions; and it is, doubtleſs, a duty incumbent on all rulers to have 
a watchful eye over all thoſe who are under their immediate inſpec- 
tion; and as all governors ſhould be the miniſters of God for good; 
fo ought they to be a terror to evil-doers. It is plain the Pſal miſt 
entertained this idea of them; ſince he ſolemnly declares, that no 
unrighteous perſon ſhould be retained in his ſervice, no abandoned 
or profligate perſon ſhould conſtitute any part of his family. He 
„ that walketh, ſays he, in a perfect way, he ſhall ſerve me, —He 
* that worketh deceit, ſhall not dwell within my houſe.—He that 
e telleth lies, ſhall not tarry in my ſight.” And as this is the duty 
of every maſter in general, as well as it was that of the Pſalmiſt, ſo 
likewiſe it is equally their intereſt and advantage, both with reſpect 
to their children. and their fortune. . For if parents have any concern 
at all for the proſperity of the former in this world, and for the ſal- 
vation of their ſouls. in that which is to come, nothing ought to be 
thought of greater moment and importance, than the commiſſion of 
them to the care of conſcientious and Chriſtian ſervants in their 
tender years. And nothing, ſurely, in regard to the laſt article, can 
tend more to the intereſt and ſucceſs of a maſter in his worldly 
affairs, than to have his fervants tranſact them with a conſcience void 
of offence, with fear and trembling, and with ſingleneſs of heart. 

And as the ſureſt way to make good ſervants is to make them 
good men and good Chriſtians, I ſhall proceed to illuſtrate my next 
propoſition, namely, that all maſters ſhould. ſet their ſervants od 
examples. 

The whole i is ſwayed by example, which, as it is lo 
good or evil, either ruins, or reforms it. As the fate of a kingdom is 
affected and governed by the example of the monarch upon the 
throne ; as whole armies. are influenced by the conduct of their 
generals; and all ſocieties, or large bodies of men, by thoſe who 
preſide and rule over them ; fo families very naturally tread in the 
footſteps of their forefathers, and ſervants are led inſenſibly into the 
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imitation of their maſter's virtues or vices. A fair example is like a 
light ſet up on high, for the guidance and direction of mankind in 
general in the paths of truth and falvation ; it is a tacit, yet a 
ſtrong, and almoſt irreſiſtible perſuaſive to a religious courſe of life. 
Its innate beauty attracts the affection and eſteem of every ſpectator. 
Mankind, for the generality, imitate that which they admire moſt; 
and if a good example has ſuch an attractive power, we ſee, alas 
by daily experience, that the influence of a bad one is ſtill much 
ſtronger ; it prevails againſt good inſtruction itſelf. If a man of a 
known bad character preaches up ever ſo warmly, the beauty of 
holineſs; yet all his admonitions have no manner of influence or 
effect. becauſe his hearers are convinced, that he is acting the hypo- 
crite, and that his actions are direct contradictions to his precepts. As 
it is eaſier by far to pull down an edifice than to erect it; ſo it is much 
more eaſy likewiſe to ruin by example, than to reclaim by precept. 
If a diſſolute, profane, and licentious maſter, therefore, expects a 
ſober, diligent, and religious family, his hopes are altogether unrea- 
ſonable, vain, and fruitleſs. And how, indeed, can ſuch a maſter ever 
imagine, that a ſervant of his ſhould be true and faithful to the 
truſt repoſed in him, for the poor pitiful allowance that he daily, 
or weekly receives at his hands; when he himſelf is fo flagrantly 
ungrateful and regardleſs of God, in return for all the manifold 
bleſſings of life, which are too profuſely conferred upon him? 

He that expects to be attended by good and honeſt ſervants, muſt 
be firſt ſeen at the temple of God himſelf, and muſt behave himſelf 
there with all becoming humility and devotion ; muſt be careful to 
call his whole family together to join with him in the worſhip of 
the Supreme Being, both in public and private ; he muſt never be 
heard to utter a raſh oath, or an obſcene or prophane expreſſion ; he 
muſt, in ſhort, let his light ſo ſhine before him, that his ſervants 
may ſee his good works; and when he has ſet them ſo praiſe worthy 
an example, they will naturally be prevailed on to glorify his Father 

who 
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who is in heaven, And as there cannot, on the other hand, be a 
more glorious employment in this life, than that of being a leader 
and guide in the paths of truth and everlaſting felicity; ſo, on the 
other, there is no character ſo odious and deteſtable, as that of being 
a conductor to death and eternal deſtruction. 

And as maſters are indiſpenſably obliged to ſet their ſervants 
good examples; ſo it is their duty likewiſe to allow them leiſure 
for their daily devotions. A very ſmall portion of time, however, 
will anſwer the end propoſed ; an hour or two, now and then, at 
proper ſeaſons, ſet apart for reading and contemplation, will be 
ſufficient for their inſtruction in the principal buſineſs of life; I 
mean, their duty towards God and man; and they may be aſſured, 
that ſo ſmall a portion of time, employed in that religious manner, 
will draw down a bleſſing upon all the reſt. If, after all, ſuch 
leiſure hours cannot conveniently be complied with, at leaſt, let 
your ſervants be allowed the Lord's day for their religious improve- 
ment; let that one day in ſeven, not only be ſpent in attending 
the publick worſhip of God, but in devotional exerciſes in private 
afterwards, inſtead of miſpending thoſe precious evenings in what 
are too commonly called innocent amuſements. 

Proceed we now to the laſt duty propoſed, namely, a due encou- 
ragement of ſervants in well-doing. 

Rewards and puniſhments are the great ſprings that ſet the whels 
world in motion ; there is ſcarce any one thing to be done in life, 
without their aid and aſſiſtance. And foraſmuch as human nature 
is frequently averſe to reprehenſion, but pliant to the leaſt expreſ- 
ſions of kindneſs, —applauſe and encouragement, we find, have a 
ſtronger effect upon us, than diſgrace or correction. And as huma- 
nity and prudence prompt us to this method of procedure, in 
regard to our ſervants good or ill conduct; ſo it is highly juſt and 
reaſonable, when they have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
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induſtry and fingleneſs of heart, that they ſhould be encouraged to 
the utmoſt of our power; and, indeed, when a ſervant has made it 
the whole ſtudy and buſineſs of his life to conſult his maſter's inte- 
reſt, how is it poſſible that ſuch fidelity can be-too highly rewarded ? 
Though there are various ways of encouraging the merits of a good 
| ſervant, yet I think there is no one ſo humane, as that of providing 
for him when paſt his labour. There cannot be a greater inſtance 
of hardneſs of heart, and inhumanity, than to ſuffer a ſervant, who 
has ſpent the bloom of his youth, and is grown grey-headed in 
our ſervice, to be reduced to penury and want, when his infirmities 
only, and the afflicting rod of the Almighty has rendered him 
incapable of any future labour. If humanity would tempt us tos 
| ſhew ſome pity and compaſſion for a once favourite hound or 
horſe, that has formerly contributed, as far as in their power lay, 
to our paſt innocent diverſions, under the ſelf-ſame circumſtances, 
and to take care that neither of them ſhould want either ſuitable 
proviſion, or proper ſhelter from the inclemency of the weather, ay 
a grateful acknowledgment of his paſt ſervices ; much more, me- 
thinks, ſhould it prompt us to pay ſome more than common regard 
for an old, induſtrious, and truly-faithful ſervant in the decline of 
his life, and induce us never to forſake him after his ſtrength 1s 
paſt.—But to proceed The caſes of ſickneſs, or a caſual loſs of a 
ſervant's limbs in our ſervice, which may have diſabled him from 
doing us any farther good offices, are rather more deplorable circum- 
ſtances, than that of age itſelf ; and conſequently, call for more, or 
at leaſt for equal pity and redreſs. Such maſters, therefore, I con- 
cclve, are never to be forgiven, who are ſo barbarous and inhuman, 
as to make the caſual misfortunes of their dependants, or their ina- 
bilities, through the afflicting diſpenſations of providence, to work 
for them any longer, ſufficient reaſons for their diſmiſſion. With 
what aſſurances can ſuch hard-hearted, mercileſs wretches cry out 
to 
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to the Almighty, when any great and unforeſeen calamity happens 
to befal themſelves ; Turn thee unto me, O God, and have mercy 
upon me; for I am deſolate, and in miſery: O go not far from me; 
for trouble is hard at hand, and there is none to help me? 

Having thus given you a tranſient idea of the principal duties 
required by the Almighty from every good and Chriſtian maſter, I 
ſhall cloſe this diſcourſe with a ſhort exhortation. 

Do you, my brethren, whom the Almighty has not only inveſted 
with power and authority, but bleſt with a profuſion likewiſe of all 
the good things which this life affords ; Be merciful, as your Fa- 
ther, which is in heaven, is merciful; and fail not to ſhew that 
ſame care and concern for your ſervants, who have long laboured 
in your reſpective vineyards, with induſtry and ſingleneſs of heart; 
as you yourſelves hope for, and will alſo ſtand in need of, from the 
hand of the Almighty, your great Lord and Maſter, when it ſhall 
pleaſe him to call you to give up your accounts. Remember, I ſay, 
with the Apoſtle in our text, That you have an all-wiſe, omnipo=- 
tent gracious, and good Maſter in heaven, and that with him there 
is no reſpect of perſons. Remember, that the moſt menial ſervant 
upon the face of the earth, is the workmanſhip of God's hands, as 
a precious and immortal ſoul, and if he performs his part with 
applauſe, in obedience to his allotment, he is as acceptable in the 
fight of the Almighty, as the greateſt monarch in the whole world. 
What are all thoſe treaſures, all that power with which you are 
inveſted, and diſtinguiſhed from a great part of the world, but fo 
many talents entruſted to your care by your heavenly Maſter, who 
will expect from you an exact and impartial account of your due 
improyement of them to his honour and glory? What then, in a 
word, is the main and principal buſineſs of this life, but to be upon 
our guard, and to deport ourſelves in ſuch an humble, lowly, and 
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acceptable manner, that we may be found at laſt, in the character of 
that faithful and wiſe ſteward in the Goſpel, whom his Lord ſhall 
make ruler over his houſhold, to give them their portion of meat in 
due ſeaſon? And bleſſed, doubtleſs, my beloved brethren, will ye all 
be, if your Lord, when he cometh, ſhall find you ſo doing. 
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The Duty of Parents to Children. 
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EPHESIANS, VI. 4. 


FATHERS, PROVOKE NOT YOUR” CHILDREN TO WRATH; BUT 


BRING THEM UP IN THE NURTURE AND ADMONITION OF 
THE LORD. 


W . faithful diſcharge of the duty of a parent is a point of 


ſo high importance in every reſpect, natural, civil, and 

moral, that it deſerves our utmoſt attention; and yet, 
perhaps, there is ſcarce a circumſtance in life, in which we are more 
liable to miſtakes; for not to mention thoſe very thoughtleſs and 
unhappy wretches, of which ſort, it is to be hoped, there are but 
few, who have no ſooner been the means of introducing a human 
being into the world, than they abandon it to all the rigors of nature 
and fortune; it is not uncommon to ſee perſons of a more conſi- 
derate turn, either purſuing the welfare of their children, in which 
they think themſelves concerned, by means the moſt unlikely to 
produce the deſired effect; or ſo intent upon ſome favourite article, 


as to leave others of equal, or, perhaps greater importance entirely 
out of their plan. | 


The decoration and embelliſhment of the perſon is too often that 
favourite article; for this no care or expence is thought too much, 
and it is well if it be not ſometimes eſtabliſhed upon the ruin of 
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more ſolid and valuable advantages ; If theſe tranſitory acquiſitions 
are to be purchaſed with the loſs, or conſiderable diminution of 
thoſe fortunes, which ſhould ſupply the conveniencies, or perhaps 
the neceſſaries of life, through the whole courſe of it in this world ; 
or if beauty of form, grace of motion, and elegance of habit are 
conſulted, to the utter excluſion of religion, virtue, and uſeful 
knowledge ; it is very certain, that there will come a time, when a 
moderate ſhare of thoſe things we have ſacrified will appear to have 
been il] exchanged, for a diſtinguiſhed eminence in the poſſeſſion of 
thoſe trifles which we have received inſtead of them. 

On the other hand, we ſometimes ſee the embelliſhments both of 
mind and perſon conſidered as little better than ſuperfluous, and the 
whole application is turned to wealth or power ; the reputation of 
being rich or great weighs much heavier with the worldly man, than 
that of being wiſe and virtuous, and of conſequence, he confines 
the whole duty of a parent within the narrow limits of multiplying 
his acres; the arts of acquiring and preſerving are the only arts his 
children are inſtructed in; and a full coffer the ſole memorial he 
deſires to leave them of his paternal tenderneſs and regard. The 
happineſs of his children is the great point which every father ſhould 
labour to eſtabliſh, but there goes more to conſtitute that, than 
wealth, titles, or politeneſs, accordingly he who does not endeavour 
to ſecure to his ſon a treaſure, which neither ruſt nor moth can 
corrupt, nor thieyes break thro' and ſteal, expoſes him to the moſt 
cruel kind of poverty and diſtreſs, and leaves him, in the midſt of 
affluence, a wretch and a beggar. 

To suPPORT, therefore, ſhould be added INsTRUCTION ; and un- 
der thoſe two heads we may take a view of the-whole office or duty 
of a parent. With regard to the former, all that is neceſſary for ſome 
years, is to conſult the health of the infant, by a convenient quantity 
of wholeſome food. I ſhall not pretend to give any particular di- 
rections on this article, as it would be encroaching on a province 

which 
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which does not belong to me, and in which I am conſcious of 
being too little ſkilled to acquit myſelf with any tolerable grace; I 
ſhall therefore content myſelf with adviſing parents to conſult care- 
fully ſuch treatiſes as are moſt approved upon the ſubject, or perſons 
in whoſe knowledge and integrity they can confide, and to purſue 
ſteadily the plan which gives the faireſt proſpe& of ſucceſs. Of all 
temporal good things, I believe it will be univerſally acknowledged, 
there are none which ſtand in competition with health. If wealth, 
power, beauty, or wiſdom would purchaſe it, the bargain would he 
ſoon made; every man muſt be ſenſible, from his own experience, 
that this, ſo far as it depends upon human prudence, is the moſt 
valuable legacy a parent can bequeath a child ; and yet, how often 
do we find a groſs neglect, or a miſtaken fondneſs in this particular, 
deſtroy it in its bud; blaſt the moſt promiſing proſpect, and lay the 
foundation of diſtempers, which are ſufficient to give a diſreliſh to 
every thing, we have it in our power to confer on our children be- 
fide, and to throw a melancholy gloom over the whole courſe of 
their lives. A very little reflection muſt convince every perſon, 
who has any ſenſe of humanity, how inexcuſable it is not to attend 
to a point of ſo much importance, with all poſſible care and diſ- 
cretion. | 

This indolence, however, does not run through our whole con- 
duct; the article of decoration is unhappily remarkable for the 
other extreme: raiment is undoubtedly a part of that ſupport, which 
a parent owes to a child, as well as food ; but then it ought to be 
proportioned, not only to our preſent circumſtances and ſituation in 
life, but to our future proſpects, with regard to the child's eſtabliſh- 

ment, and the ſtation he is, in all probability, to appear in hereafter 


in the world; and I believe it will be always found much ſafer to 


abate ſomewhat of what our fortunes may allow, or the world ex- 
pect from us in this particular, than to go beyond it. Vanity is a 


paſſion into which young minds are too eaſily betrayed ; and it is 


no 
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no wonder, if children accuſtom themſelves to conſider theſe things 
in ſuch a light, as may have a very unhappy influence on the reſt of 
their lives. By much the greateſt part of mankind are obliged to 
derive their ſubſiſtence from induſtry and application; many owe it 
to the moſt laborious and ſervile employments : from the children 
of the preſent age, the next is to be ſupplied with artiſans, labou- 
rers and ſervants: but if we may judge by appearance, where are 
we to look for ſuch? Thoſe whom, in other reſpe&s, we. think 
the proſpereſt to be applied to on this occaſion, by their habit, ſeem 
rather deſigned to command, than to ſerve us; and can we ſuppoſe, 
that they, who have been taught to know no diſtinction between 
themſelves and ſuch as are greatly their ſuperiors both in birth and 
fortune, who have received the ſame homage from the misjudging 
croud, can fink at once into modeſt and obedient ſervants ? I fear 
the tranſition is too difficult and unnatutal to be expected; on the 
eontrary, no method, how wicked ſoever, will be left untried to 
ſupport the fanſied equality: in ſhort, if negligence and inattention 
to one part of their ſupport have rendered half our children little 
better than walking-hoſpitals, a ridiculous, nay, I muſt add, a 
wicked attachment to the other, bids fair for fixing the other half, 
idle, vain, conceited, fantaſtical, thieves, beggars, and vagabonds. 
In both caſes, how ill do we acquit ourſelves to the community, 
of which we are members! Surely every thinking man muſt trem- 
ble at the proſpect of theſe evils, of which our unhappy miſtakes, 
in thoſe particulars, more eſpecially the latter, muſt inevitably lay 
the foundation. | 

As the child advances in age, the care of the parent increaſes in 
proportion; no ſooner have the little wants of infancy been ſupplied, 
than it becomes neceflary to turn our attention to their ſettlement 
in the world, and to ſee that thoſe to whom we have given life, as 
far as it hes in our. power to contribute to it, paſs through it with 
all poſſible decency, ſatisfaction and comfort to themſelves, and. 
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utility to the commonwealth ; we muſt be careful to make ſuch 
proviſion for them, as our ſituation and circumſtances will admit 
of; nor are we to ſuppoſe, that we have a right to ſquander away 
the means, be it more or leſs, which it hath plcaſed providence to 
aſſign us for that purpoſe. If our fortunes deſcended to us from our 
parents, we are, in fact, no more than ſtewards for our children, 

who have a natural right to ſucceed to them; if what we poſſeſs be 

entirely of our own acquiring, the caſe is ſtill nearly the ſame; 

for the children ought not to lay up for the parents, but parents for 
the children ; and if a man provide not for thoſe of his own houſe, 

he hath denied the faith, and is worſe than an infidel. So that we 

cannot call any more than is neceſſary for a decent and honeſt ſup- 
port, properly our own, nor will the having gained a fortune, with 
the labour of a horſe, juſtify us in throwing it away again with the 
folly of an aſs, or in otherwiſe diſpoſing of it, without very extra- 
ordinary reaſons indeed, to the prejudice of thoſe, whom nature and 
religion point out as the proper inheritors. It is common to diſtin- 
guiſh thoſe parents who negle& to make proper proviſion for their 
children according to their ſtations and abilities, by the title of 
brutes; I am ſorry to ſay, that order of creation ſuffers by the com- 
pariſon; if we look through the ſeveral ſpecies of the animal world, 
we ſhall find the inſtances of ſuch behaviour extremely rare : with 
what an amorous ſedulity do we ſee moſt of thoſe creatures, with 
whom we are acquainted, watching over their young, encountering 
every labour, nor declining any hazard to miniſter to their wants ! 
nor do they ever ſeem to think their taſk at an end, till nature has 
put it in the power of their offspring to ſubſiſt independently of them: 
till then, no profligate, or drunkard, no ſpendthrift father, no wan- 
ton gameſter ſacrifices their eafe and happineſs, to madneſs and in- 
temperance; thoſe honours are reſerved for the great brutes of reaſon; 
but every thought, every action tends, their whole force is exerted 
to ſupport and ſweeten the life they were inſtrumental in giving, 
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and in many of them we cannot but obſerve ſuch an attachment, 
ſuch a ſtrength of tenderneſs, as might do honour to human nature, 

I will not deny, but that the behaviour of the child, is to be con- 
ſidered, and there may be circumſtances, which will excuſe a parent's 
acting with a more niggard and ſparing hand in this reſpe&, than 
his abilities might allow of, but very few which will warrant an 
entire diſregard ; they muſt be extraordinary inſtances indeed of 


miſbehaviour on the child's part, which will give the parent a right 


to expoſe him to all the miſeries of diſtreſs and indigence, in viola- 
tion of one of the greateſt and moſt affecting laws of nature; and, 
I doubt, ſuch a conduct, for wicked and unnatural as it is, we have 
not wanted examples of it, is often founded as much in the humour 
and caprice of the parent, for give me leave to ſay, a parent may 
be unreaſonable, as well a child undutiful, as in the mifbehaviour of 
his children; and it is far from being impoſſible, that the very 
crimes we take upon us to reſent ſo heinouſly may be no more than 
the reſult of our own negligence, or ill management in their educa- 
tion, and for which, of conſequence, it will not be difficult to 
determine which is the proper object of puniſhment, which only 
of pity and compaſſion. I ſhall only add, on this head, that in 


introducing a child into the world, as it is called, particular regard 


ſhould be had to his own genius and inclination ; that it may appear, 
we are rather conſulting the future eaſe and happineſs of the child, 
than how to rid ourſelves of the preſent expence and trouble of ſup- 


porting him any longer; in ſhort, every thing is to be avoided, 


which may juſtly provoke them to wrath, which, to rob them of 
their inheritance, to withhold from them a decent ſupply of the 
neceſſaries or conveniencies of life, according to our ſtations and 
abilities; to ſhew a careleſs indifference with regard to their health, 


their peace of mind, their eaſe and happineſs, cannot fail to do. 


Thus having laid before you all that we deemed needful on the 


firſt article of our Text, we ſhall now, without further preface, 
enter 
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enter on the ſecond, namely, that our children ſhould be brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

In the cloſe of the baptiſmal office, the church directing herſelf 
to the Sponſors, requires them to remember, that it is their parts 
and duties to ſee that the infant, then baptized, be taught, fo 
ſoon as he ſhall be able to learn, what a folemn vow, promiſe, and 
profeſſion he hath there made by them : they are farther, and that 

chiefly to provide, that he may learn the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandment in vulgar tongue; and all other things 
indeed, which a Chriſtian ought to know and believe, to his ſoul's 
health; and that he may alſo be brought up to lead a godly and 
Chriſtian life: Now all this is in an eminent manner the duty of 
the parent, who is indeed ſponſor in chief, and to whom the reſt 
are but appointed as co-adjutors, to adviſe and aſſiſt them in it. 

The firſt ſtep to be taken in the article of inſtruction, is to make 

the child acquainted with his own origin, his firſt extraction from 
his Almighty Creator; his dependance in all reſpects on his care 
and providence, and the conſtant and uniform obedience which he 
owes him : the principles of virtue and vice are to be explained to 
him, and every poſſible method purſued to render the one truly 
amiable, the other deteſtable in his eyes; as he advances in point ot 
comprehenſion, he muſt be forwarded in knowledge, and initiated 
into the principles of our holy religion; it is here he ſhould be 
taught what a ſolemn vow, promiſe, and profeſſion he made by his 
ſponſors in baptiſm, and by all means inſtructed and exhorted to 
fulfil it; and being made acquainted with thoſe things, which a 
Chriſtian ought to know, and believe to his ſoul's health, ſhould. 
have them duly explained to him, every leſſon being accompanied 
with ſerious and devout exhortations to lead a godly and a Chriſtian 
ute. © 

It is to be feared, that many are ſo deficient in this reſpec, as 


ſcarce even to take the pains to inform their children of the name 
Vo. I. Tx: of 
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of that religion, into which they were baptized ; to the very fun- 
damental principles of it, however, many are ſuffered to remain as 
abſolute ſtrangers, as if they were not members of a Chriſtian com- 
munity.—It is in vain to anſwer, that proper means are wanting ; 
if the parents themſelves are not qualified to diſcharge this office, 
God hath not left his vineyard ſo bare of labourers, but that ſome 
may be readily found who are. Nor is poverty a better excuſe than 
ignorance ; for though a parent may not have it in his power to 
provide food and raiment for his children, or to give him lectures in 
ſcience; yet no one is either too poor, or too ignorant, to teach 
them common honeſty, and to point out to them the proper means 
of being informed of whatever elſe is required of them. 

The way is before pointed out to them : they are to call upon 
them frequently to hear ſermons; to attend the public ſervice of 
Almighty God, a due regard fo which, will, J hope, always leave 
them without the excuſe of not knowing their duty. 

The moſt probable means of inſuring ſucceſs to our endeayours 
in this important article of inſtruction, is, to begin early with it; 
it is not to be delayed, and put off from time to time, with idle, 
trifling excuſes, as if it were always ſoon enough to ſet about it; 
for as the infant mind 1s, like a blank table, capable of receiving 
any impreſſions, if we are not careful to ſtamp it early with ſuch as 
it ought to bear; it is not impoſſible, but that the wicked con- 
triver of all ' miſchief may be before-hand with us, and render it 
ſo black with his own accurſed tenets, that we may not afterwards 
find room to inſert a ſingle line of wholeſome inſtruction or advice: 

It is a kind of poſtulatum in ſpirituality, that men end as they 
« have begin, and die as they live: and, indeed, experience, as well 
* as Scripture, teaches, that the laſt act of our lives is, generally 
*« ſpeaking, but a copy of the firſt. Virtue, planted in the ſpring 
of youth, thrives to admiration ; it flowers in the very winter 
of age; it blooms in the grave, and breathes forth perfumes, 
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hen our bodies exhale infection. Now, if an early virtue caſts 
ce its root ſo low, that the blaſts of impetuous paſſions are not able 
* to ſhake it, vice certainly will be as laſting ; like a weed, it grows 
upon us inſenſibly ; in proceſs of time it winds and twiſts itſelf 
« with our very nature; it ſinks into our bones, and not only con- 
te yeys the infection through all the humours of the body, but 
« corrupts the very faculties of the ſoul; ſo that, like chronical 
« diſtempers, it accompanies us to our coffins, it ſleeps with us in 
the grave, and will burn with us in hell.” 

The Emperor M. Antonius, among other things, profeſſes himſelf 
obliged to the Gods for not ſuffering him to make any great advances 
in rhetoric, poetry, and ſuch other amuſements, and that he had not 
ſpent much time in voluminous reading, logic, and making phyfical 
experiments; indeed, ſuch kinds of ſtudies are apt often to engroſs 
the attention, and to draw off the mind from a reliſh to more ſolid, 
and beneficial knowledge ; and it is certain, that criticiſm, poetry, 
or mathematics, are neither of them the ſtandard, by which we are 
to be tried. Perhaps the emperor might carry it too far ; however, 
it may be a very proper caution, in general, not to ſuffer too many 
tares to be ſown among our wheat, but to exclude, or at leaſt, to 
defer the florid and frothy parts of learning, till the mind is perfectly 
able to digeſt them, to diſtinguiſh ſubſtances from ſhadows, and to 
reſpe& and uſe them as they deſerve: but above all things, we ſhould 
guard againſt books, which are worſe than indifferent, ſuch as have 
an immoral tendency ; and theſe are to the reproach of this age and 
nation, by much too numerous. 

The romance and drama of the antients were formed upon very 
different models from thoſe of our times, and deſigned only as 
an agreeable medium, for the conveyance of ſome uſeful leſſon in 
Religion or Morality : the plain bent of our niodern ones, ſome few 
only excepted, is to debaſe and debauch the mind, rather than to 
embelliſh and improve it. 

| 1 But 
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But the beſt general rule that can be laid down, with regard to 
inſtruction, is, that in this, as in the article of ſupport, the eye 
ſhould be intent on this child's future proſpect in life, and care 
taken to enable him to appear, with decency at leaſt, in that ſtation, 
he is probably to bear in the community of which he is a member, 
It is no more neceſſary for a taylor, or a blackſmith to be a logician, an 
orator, or a politician, than for a ſenator to be verſed in the myſteries 
of the needle and the anvil; on the other hand, nothing can ſurely 
be more abſurd, than to ſee a legiſlator a ſtranger to polite and uſeful 
literature. The very reaſon which ought to engage a child's parti- 
cular application to knowledge, is often given in excuſe for his 
Ignorance : but an affluent fortune alone does not conſtitute a great 
man! and it is ſurely the height of folly, to think a fingle qualifica- 
tion, which often only enables a man to do miſchief, a ſufficient com- 
penſation for thoſe which might do honour and ſervice to his 
country. I muſt obſerve, that this duty of inſtruction continues 
beyond the child's infancy, and indeed never ceaſes to bind the 
parent: we are {till to watch over their ſouls ; to obſerve how they 
practiſe thoſe precepts which were given them in their education, 
and accordingly to exhort, encourage, admonith, or reprove them, 
as we ſee occaſion, through the whole courſe of their lives. 

A very neceſſary part of inſtruction is correction: A child left to 
himſelf bringeth to ſhame; but the rod and reproof give wiſdom. 
I do not mean, that the parent's hand ſhould never be without the 
rod, fince I am very well fatisfied, it ſometimes does more harm 
than good; however, in a judicious hand, it is a very neceſſary and 
uſeful inſtrument ; the great art lies in applying it properly ; to cor- 
rect a child for every little trifling fault; for a flip in grammar or 
_ orthography, is no great proof of a parent's affection ; on the other 
hand, to take no notice of an offence againſt virtue and religion ; 
to ſuffer the moſt dangerous vices to grow up with him, for want of 
timely chaſtiſement, to run the hazard of his eternal ruin rather 

than 
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than draw a tear from him; to ſpare the rod, in this caſe, is 
certainly to hate the child ; for the pain, from which our miſtaken 
tenderneſs preſerves him at the inſtant, bears no proportion to what 
he muſt probably ſuffer in exchange for it; I can readily allow the 
affection of a parent to riſe to the greateſt poſſible height; I can 
more than excuſe all the tender ſenſations he feels on the occaſion, 
and pity the diſtreſſes of his own heart, whilſt his hand adminiſters 
the neceſſary chaſtiſement ; but correction is far from being incom- 
patible with the very higheſt degree of affection ; it is impoſſible to 
ſhew a true regard without it; the child who is ſuffered always to 
eſcape it, is, in the Apoſtle's language, rather a baſtard than a ſon.— 
Let not thy ſoul therefore ſpare for his yg, ; for if thou beateſt 
him with a rod, he ſhall not die. 

In order to make correction anſwer more effectually the good ends 
for which it is adminiſtered, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that it be ſub- 
jected to the following regulations: in the firſt place, it ought to 
be proportioned to the fault; when all faults are puniſhed with 
equal ſeverity, it gives the child a falſe notion of virtue and vice, 
and makes him guard as little againſt the greateſt as the moſt trivial 
offence: ſecondly, like inſtruction, it ſhould be applied early; and 
thirdly, it ſhould be adminiſtered in a cool and diſpaſſionate man- 
ner; not in the heat of rage and anger, when beſide the danger of 
its being made too ſevere, it might be apt to lead the child into a 
miſtake, and tempt him to fanſy, that he was not corrected ſo much, 
becauſe he had offended, as becauſe his parent was out of humour. 
| Beſides, it ought always be accompanied, not with haſty, raſh, and 
ſcurrilous language, which is generally the effect of paſſion, but with 
mild and ſober reproofs and admonitions, that the child may be 
made truly ſenſible of the juſtice of his puniſhment, and, as it were, 
feel his folly, as well as the rod. 

To correction ſhould be ſubjoined, on proper occaſions, encou- 
ragement ; gentle means muſt be uſed, as well as harſh, and more or 
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leſs of each, according to the natural temper and diſpoſition” of the 
child, which ought to be carefully ſtudied, and that method ac- 
cordingly purſued, which is moſt likely to be prevalent and ſucceſs- 
ful. A child of a ſoft, mild nature, may be beat into ſtubbornefs 
and vice, while indulgence and forbearance to the untoward one, 
may only confirm and harden him in his wicked and dangerous 
obſtinacy. A perpetual ſmile of applauſe upon the parent's coun- 
tenance may excite ſuch a ſpirit of conceit and vanity in the child's 
breaſt, as may have a very ill effect on the whole tenor of his con- 
duct: but a continued frown is. diſcouraging ; it is deſtructive to 
the authority of the parent, which is never founded half ſo ſtrongly 
in fear, as in filial love and eſteem; and no leſs an enemy to the 
cauſe of religion and virtue; as the child will naturally contract a 
vrejudice againſt a character which, he is made to believe, cannot be 
ſupported, but upon ſuch auſtere and rigid principles. The proper 
courſe to be ſteered is, if it can be hit upon, a mean between harſh- 
neſs and indulgence ; not always ſmiling, nor always frowning, but 
as occaſion, and the child's behaviour ſhall require; and in both, it 
is neceſſary to ſhew ourſelves in earneſt ; we ought to expreſs a real 
reſentment at the child's faults, and a real ſatisfaction and compla- 
cency, when he behaves well ; to corre& him as if we were angry, 
and to reward him as if we were pleaſed ; and not, as is the filly 
practice of too many, to confound and deſtroy all the purpoſes both 
of correction and encouragement, by beating him unmercifully one 
minute, and cajoling and fondling him as unreaſonably the next. 
Under the article of encouragement, I cannot omit mentioning a 
very neceſſary circumſtance in the duty of a parent, which is impar- 
tiality. Where nature has conſtituted ſuch an equality, undoubtedly 
the affection and regard of the parent ought to be equally diſpenſed ; 
but if by ſome unaccountable caprice, a parent find this impracticable 
in reality, yet the appearance of it, at leaſt, ſhould be carefully kept 
up; and whatever diſtinctions are made, they ſhould have no 
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apparent foundation, but in the abſolute merit of the object; a 
ſuperior attachment to any of our children is often productive of 
the moſt unfortunate and melancholy conſequences. 

The laſt, but not the leaſt important part of inſtruction, is exam- 
ple, which will ever have a much ſtronger influence than precept, 
and on which depends in a great meaſure, the ſucceſs of all the 
reſt. For this reaſon, I would, in the firſt place, particularly re- 
commend it to parents to keep their children, as much as poſlible, 
under their own eye; it is a truth few will controvert, that evil 
communication corrupts good manners ; our ſtreets ſwarm with 
bad examples, which by the way, are much ſooner imitated than 
good ones ; the parent's preſence would be a conſiderable reſtraint 
upon thoſe liberties, in which children are apt to indulge, when left 
to themſelves : But then, indeed, the parent ſhould have a ſtrict 
regard to his own actions, every one of which ſhould be a kind of 
praxis on his lectures, nor ſuffer even a word to eſcape him, which 
has an irreligious or an immoral tendency. It is in vain for the 
parent, to tell his child, that lewdneſs, blaſphemy, ſwearing and 
ſuch things are faults, which will be ſeverely puniſhed, if he is him- 
ſelf daily guilty of them ; the child may well call in queſtion his 
ſincerity ; for if he in reality believed the doctrine to be true, he 
would certainly have more regard to his own conduct; in ſhort, he, 
whoſe words ſpeak virtue, and his act ions vice, may as well hold 
his tongue; the latter is the moſt perſuafive language, and wiſdom 
may lift up her voice in vain, if words be all ſhe has to offer, in 
ſupport of her argument. Would we perſuade our children that 
there is a Supreme Being, that he ſees all our actions, that we are 
dependant on him for every thing we enjoy; we muſt convince 
them of our own faith in theſe articles by our works, and expreſs 
a ſenſe of our dependance in every action of our lives; they will 
kneel to God with a readier humility, when we kneel with them, 
and will ſhun vice and intemperance the more earneſtly, when they 
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have reaſon to believe our abhorrence of them is more than pretence, 
by ſeeing us abſtain carefully from them ourſelves ; in a word, they 
will be impatient to become perfect in virtue, of which the pattern 
is continually before them, and aſhamed, as well as afraid, to be 
guilty of a vice, of which, in the whole tenor of their parent's con- 
duct, they do not ſee any example. What a deal of wickedneſs 
has that poor wretch to anſwer for, whoſe example breathes no- 
thing but vice! What a ſcene of horror muſt it be to ſee whole 
families, in a manner, ſtrangers to all converſation, but what conſiſts 
in ribaldry, blaſphemy and execrations ! To ſee drunkenneſs, un- 
cleanneſs, diſhoneſty, and every conceivable vice, recommended, as 
it were, to the imitation of the children, by the conſtant and ſhame- 
ful practice of the parent! How dreadful muſt it be to them to ſee 
their children rifing up in judgment againſt them at the laſt day, 
charging them as the wicked occaſion of their miſcarriage, and 
Joining, as it were, with the devils to torment them by continual 
curſes and reproaches ! 

On the contrary, the family of the virtuous man is a little hea- 
ven ; his children have do emulation, but who ſhall be beſt and 
moſt like their father; and they have a previous, but, indeed, im- 
perfect taſte of that ſerene and tranquil happineſs, which they ſhall 
| hereafter enjoy at God's right-hand for evermore, 

I hope I have need to add very little, by way of incentive to the 
praQice of this duty of a parent ; a matter on which the whole 
future happineſs of the child, both here and hereafter, fo abſolutely 
depends, and in which, as an additional conſideration, the good of 
the community is ſo deeply concerned, comes ſo ſtrongly recom- 
mended by reaſon and nature, that arguments from any other 

quarter ſeem impertinent and unneceſſary. 
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EPHESIANS, VI. 2, 3. 
HONOUR THY FATHER AND THY MOTHER,—WHICH Is THE 
FIRST COMMANDMENT WITH PROMISE— 


THAT IT MAY BE WELL WITH THEE, AND THAT THOU MAYEST 
LIVE LONG ON THE EARTH. ea. 


and obvious, that arguments drawn from any other quarter than 

the heart, ſeem ridiculous and abſurd; and even admonitions 
ſuperfluous and unneceſſary ; ſuch is apparently the duty which 
children owe to their natural parents, from whom—if the parents 
diſcharge their own duty in any tolerable degree - they derive ſuch 
obligations, as with all their care and attention, they will not find 
It eaſy to repay ; even the heathen world conſidered it as the foun- 
dation of all moral virtues ; and it was a remark of one of their moſt 
eſteemed philoſophers, that * Nature is our firſt and beſt inſtruc- 
te tor in the article of filial piety, which, unaſſiſted by ſpeech or 
language, ſhe impreſſes on our hearts in tacit, but affecting cha- 
ce raters.” The ſame writer elſewhere obſerves, © That to throw 
7e off this regard for his parents is almoſt the higheſt pitch of wick- 
* edneſs at which a man can poſſibly arrive.” What nature dic- 
tates, gratitude and common juſtice, indeed, ſufficiently confirm. 
5 „ * Of 


I the moral ſyſtem, there are ſome duties ſo remarkably natural 
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« Of all the benefits that can poſſibly be conferred on us, none, 
e ſays Seneca, are equal to thoſe which we receive from our pa- 
« rents, at a time, when we are incapable of thinking or willing 
« for ourſelves; when infants, we owe our health to the whole- 
« ſome regimen they oblige us to obſerve ; they conſult the ſtrength 
„ and beauty of our limbs, and preſerve us from deformity, even 
in ſpite of our own folly and obſtinate perverſeneſs: as we ad- 

vance in years, they omit no method of improving us in uſeful 
„ knowledge, how diſagreeable ſoever it may be to us; our youth 
« 1s formed to the practice of frugality, modeſty, and all the moral 
« virtues, by their care and application, and they do not decline 
even the laborious taſk of oppoſing our headſtrong paſſions, in 
order to lead us to honour and happineſs, whether we will or 
* not.” Theſe, whatever we may think of them, at the time 
when they are conferred, are real, and very eſſential obligations; the 
care and trouble which attends theſe neceſſary taſks is too conſide- 
rable to admit of their being undertaken by indifferent perſons, and 
nothing but the fondeſt attachment can carry a parent through the 
diſagreeable and laborious office. But not to inſiſt on a point fo 
very obvious, ſo affectingly dictated by nature, fo firmly eſtabliſhed 
by reaſon, and ſo ſtrongly enforced by religion; let us, for the pre- 
ſent, turn our attention to a matter, in which, perhaps, every one 
may not be ſo well inſtructed, and ſee how this obligation may be 
beſt diſcharged. —The command is, that we honour our father and 
mother : the following obſervation will, I conceive, ſhew wherein 
that honour conſiſts, The term is very comprehenſive, implying 
reverence, love, eſteem, obedience, ſubmiſſion, defence, ſupport : 
foul and body are equally concerned in the diſcharge of it, and ac- 
tions, words, and even thoughts themſelves, are to be employed in 
expreſſing it. 

With regard to reverence, a parent ſhould always be addreſſed in 
a decent, reſpectful manner; pert and ſaucy repartees, ſurly and 
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morofe anſwers, ill become the mouth of a child ; his parent is his 
legal ſuperior ; and even to an equal or inferior, inſolent and haughty 
language is extreamly indecent; proper appellations are to be uſed 
according to their ſtations in life, and if expoſtulations become ne- 
ceſſary, they ought to be expreſſed in the mildeſt and moſt reverent 
terms. This ſhould alſo be attended with ſuitable geſtures of body; 
for contempt is as eaſily expreſſed by actions as words: if any per- 
ſon were to addreſs us in the politeſt and moſt obliging language, 
and accompany his ſpeech with a clowniſh, flovenly, diſteſpectful 
behaviour, I preſume, we ſhould think ourſelves little indebted to 
him for his compliment: actions are moſt properly the language of 
the heart; we are not always to expect a courtly addreſs, which 
depends upon education, and various other circumſtances ; but na- 
ture is ſo good a preceptreſs in this caſe, that he, who is in earneſt 
in his proteſtations of filial duty and eſteem, will never be at a loſs to 
diſtinguiſh with what kind of geſtures they ought to be attended. 
We are not only to ſpeak reverently to, but alſo of our parents: if 
they have infirmities, as I ſuppoſe few are without, we are not to 
jeſt upon them among our gay and giddy companions ; on the con- 
trary, if we hear others ſpeaking of them, in any reſpe& to their 
diſcredit, we ought, if we know or believe the reflections to be ill- 
grounded, to vindicate them to the utmoſt of our power, and mo- 
deſtly to reprove the ſlanderer; if we cannot diſprove them, yet we 
 onght, however, to excuſe, and palliate them in the beſt manner 
we can; and at laſt, if there be no other method left, to retire 
atleaſt from a converſation, of which we can no longer be witneſſes 
with innocence : laſtly, we are not only to ſpeak, but even to think 
of our parents with reverence ; not to impute to them in our minds 
faults, of which, perhaps, they never were guilty ; and even, as far 
as poſſible, to conceal from ourſelves ſuch failings as may in reality 
belong to them; like the dutiful and affectionate ſons of the intoxi- 
cated Patriarch, who endeavoured to hide, not only from the eyes of 
„ the 
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the world, but even from their own, the infirmities which their un- 
natural brother had impiouſly publiſhed and derided ; to accuſtom 
curſelves to think of the failings of a parent, muſt in the end be 
deſtructive of all love, eſteem, and obedience; muſt tempt us in time 
to think, with contempt, of his perſon and underſtanding, and God 
knows where ſuch ſentiments may end with regard to them ; with 
reſpect to ourſelves, however, we know, that the eye which mocketh 
his father, and deſpiſeth to obey his mother, the ravens of the yal- 
| ley ſhall pick it out, and the young eagles ſhall eat it. 

The love which a child owes to his parent, if it be real and ſin- 
cere, will (hew itſelf in endeavouring, by all poſſible means, to pro- 
mote his intereſt and happineſs, and by avoiding every thing which 
may give hinz uneaſineſs or diſguſt ; his principal ſtudy and delight 
will be to make glad the heart of his father, and to comfort the ſoul 
of his mother: he will naturally weep with them when they weep, 
and rejoice with them when they rejoice; and it will be as im- 
poſſible for him to derive pleaſure from the objects which give them 
pain, as to be poiſoned by the food which nouriſhes, or chilled by 
the ſun which warms them. Hence will ariſe a reſpectfulneſs in 
language and behaviour; a ſteady and uniform obedience, an 
anxious ſedulity for their welfare, and an unwearied application in 
endeayouring to promote it; he will ſubmit chearfully to hardſhips 
and inconveniencies, in order to remove or alleviate theirs, and ex- 
poſe himſelf fearleſsly to every danger, when their defence and pre- 
ſervation render it neceſſary: he who is ſenſible of a reluctance in 
any of theſe points, may be aſſured he falls ſhort of that love which 
every parent has a right to from his offspring, and from which no 
conduct of his can give his children a juſt and warrantable exemp- 
tion. In general indeed, this is no more than is exacted by com- 
mon gratitude ; this is the love which moſt children have expe- 
rienced from their parents; this is the love which we are very ſoon 
ſenſible actuates our own hearts in the ſame ſituation ; and the emo- 
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tions we feel render us better acquainted with thoſe we have for- 
merly created. I muſt not omit a very neceſſary part of love, which 
is, to pray for them, and to beg of the Almighty to bleſs and reward 
them for thoſe ſeveral kindneſſes, for which it is abſolutely out of 
our power ever to make them a ſufficient and adequate recompence. 
Hiſtory furniſhes us with very affecting inſtances of filial piety, 
where children have chearfully expoſed themſelves to the moſt im- 
minent dangers, in order to preſerve a life much dearer to them. 
than their own : the known ſtory of the Roman young woman, 
who ſupported her parent in one of the public priſons, with the 
milk of her own breaſt, reffects too ſtrong a diſgrace on many, who, 
together with the ſame miſtreſs, nature, have the farther advan- 
tage of the moſt perfect, and moſt benevolent of religions. 

The third duty a child owes to his parent is obedience ; this is 
a duty very extenſive, as well in nature as duration; it commences 
with our earlieſt infancy, and continues in a great meaſure to the 
laſt period of our lives. In our tender years, while we are more im- 
mediately under their inſpection, their injunctions, with regard to 
our diet, our diverſions, our companions, ought to be punctually 
obſerved: indeed, it is rather intereſt than duty, that requires this 
from us: the rules which a parent preſcribes, with regard to food, 
phyſic, &c. are intended as the foundation of our own health, one 
of the moſt valuable bleſſings it is poſfible for them to convey to us. 
With regard to diverſions, thoſe which children would chuſe for 
themſelves, often carry unſeen danger in them, and a parent very 
often preſerves the life or limbs of a child, by a prohibition, which 
they are then filly enough to ſuppoſe levelled only at their plea- 
fures ; and therefore the effect of moroſeneſs and ill humour. But 
in no reſpect does this rule require to be obſerved more, than in the 
article of their companions. It is impoſſible for children, or young 
people, to be judges who are proper to make choice of for that pur- 
pole; thoſe. very qualifications with which they are moſt pleaſed 
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in their play-mates, may be ſuch as they ought moſt to ſhun and 
avoid them for: an experienced eye can more eaſily diſcern vice un- 
der its moſt artful diſguiſe: it is a fatal miſtake in children to ſup- 
poſe their parents have no other view, than merely to contradict and 
croſs them; I believe it would not be difficult to furniſh inſtances, 
where the diſſolute life, and, perhaps, ignominious death of thoſe, 
whoſe company young people have thought it hardeſt to be de- 
barred from, have unhappily juſtified the deciſion of their moſt 

prudent and affectionate parent. on” 
As the child advances in years, other circumſtances will conti- 
nually occur, to give him an opportunity of exerting this duty : 
the parent has certainly a right to dire& him in a great meaſure, 
in the choice of his ſtudies, buſineſs, &c. he is certainly the beſt 
judge how far his own abilities extend, with regard to making pro- 
viſion for his family; he ſees on which ſide his proſpects are moſt 
promiſing, and in what ſtation of life his child will, in all proba- 
bility, anſwer both public and private advantage ; become a ſervice- 
able member of the common-wealth, an ornament to his family, 
and bid faireſt for ſatisfaction and happineſs in himſelf ; for this rea- 
ſon, whatever reluctance a child finds within himſelf, to comply with 
his parents propoſal, he ſhould endeavour, by all means, to get the 
better of it; and if the parent ſhould happen to be miſtaken, let him 
conſider, that at his time of life, it is much more probable that he 
ſhould judge wrong himſelf ; and let things turn out how they will, 
he will have little reaſon to doubt, but that all was defigned for the 
beſt; and in the mean time, he will at leaſt have the ſatisfaction of 
having done his duty, and for that very reaſon, if no other, may 
juſtly expe& the particular favour of providence upon his honeſt 
and well-intended undertakings. It is no part of my preſent buſi- 
neſs to conſider how far a parent is concerned in this affair ; un- 
doubtedly there is a great charge incumbent upon him: the child, 
however, has no right to ſuppoſe, that he does not acquit himſelf 
i of 
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of it to the beſt of his power; obedience is his proper province, 
not counſel and forecaſt ; he muſt be content with behaving as a 
| ſon, however his parent may be miſtaken in acting as a father, and 
leave the iſſue to that being, whom he may be aſſured, from his 
repeated promiſes, ſuch a conduct will not fail to intereſt in his 
behalf. 

Theſe are the moſt eſſential particulars, in which the parent has 
an indiſputable right to the child's obedience : in the mean time, a 
thouſand circumſtances will occur of a more indifferent nature, in 
which it will be alſo indiſpenſably requiſite : there are few parents, 
who have not occaſion to lay commands upon their children every 
day, and ſeveral times in a day, to all of which they ought to pay a 
conſtant and chearful obedience: every command of a parent is 
ſacred, which does not claſh with the laws of God, or of nature, or 
of their country: theſe no authority of a parent ought to prevail on 
a child to violate ; he is not to rob, murder, ſwear, lie, injure any 
other part of his family, indifferent perſon, or his own conſtitution ;. 
to be a bad huſband to his wife, an unnatural father to his own 
children, or a rebel and traitor to his prince, becauſe his parent re- 
quires it of him; but wherever theſe prior obligations are not af- 
feed, the apoſtolic rule muſt be inviolably obſerved ; Children, 
obey your parents in all things, for this is right. 

Submiſſion, under correction, is a very neceſſary part of 1 
ence; it is ſo very natural for children to deſerve chaſtiſement, 
and ſo much the duty of a parent to adminiſter it on every proper 
occaſion, that the Apoſtle ſuppoſes, that he who always eſcapes it, 
owes not his ſecurity to his own inculpability, but to want of natu- 
ral affection in his parent, who treats him rather as a ſurreptitious 
child, for whoſe welfare he is not concerned, than as his own na- 
tural offspring. The wiſe ſon of David makes ſeveral obſervations 
to the ſame effect. A child, therefore, when he is corrected, is 
not to murmur at his parent, to throw himſelf into paſſions, or har 
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bour any ſecret grudge or reſentment upon it; he is to take it for 
granted, that the affection of his parent, and his own welfare were 
the real motives to it, that more may be at ſtake than he is aware 
of, which the diſcerning eye of a prudent parent, may, however, 
be able to diſcover ; and that thoſe few ſtripes he has juſt received, 
how grievous ſoever they might ſeem to him at the inſtant, may 
poſſibly have reſcued him from ſome ſeverer and more durable pain; 
at leaſt that they were intended for that purpoſe, and therefore de- 
ſerve, rather an increaſe of love and gratitude, than hard thoughts, 
unnatural anger, and impious reſentments. Even if correction ſhould 
happen to be unreaſonable or unjuſt, ſtill it muſt be borne with ſub- 
miſſion and patience, as coming from a hand which God and nature 


forbid them to reſiſt; and all they have a right to do, is to endea- 
vour, by every poflible act of filial tenderneſs and piety, to alleviate 


it for the preſent, and to avoid it for the future ; even the heathen 
philoſophy could teach this leſſon: lian tells us of a certain youth, 


who being aſked by his father what he had learned during his long 


reſidence at Zeno's ſchool, replied, that his actions ſhould ſhew 
his improvement; and when the father diſſatisfied with the an- 
ſwer, flew into a paſſion, and gave him ſeveral blows, he took it all 


in good part, ſaying, This Sir, is one thing which I have learned,-- 


to bear your anger with a patient and ſubmiſſive deference. 

At a time of life, when children may ſuppoſe themſelves releaſed 
from this poſitive obedience ; and in matters wherein it ſcems rea- 
ſonable enough that they ſhould be allowed to think for themſelves, 
the obligation till ſubſiſts in another ſhape : if the parent has not 
an abſolute right to command, it is, however, his province to ad- 
viſe; and his advice ought ever to be attended to, and followed, 
unleſs ſuch reaſons can be ſhewn to the contrary, as any competent 
judge will be fatisfied with. There is a great deal of truth in the 
common remark, that “young people think old ones fools, but 
old people know young ones to be ſo.” —they have bought their 

expe- 
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experience; they have paſſed through thoſe ſtages of life, which 
they charge with folly; they remember their own ſentiments and 
conduct, and have lived long enough to ſee that they were wrong: 
this gives him a right to adviſe, and none but a head ſtrong 
fool will be deaf to the admonition. I forbear entering into 
particulars ; give me leave, however, juſt to mention one circum- 
ſtance, which, I think, few who have treated on this ſubject, have 
omitted, that is marriage ; thoſe, who determine that the parent 
has an abſolute right to command in this caſe have, perhaps, carried 
it too far, at leaſt with regard to the poſitive fide of the queſtion ; 
but ſurely they ought to be conſulted, their reaſons, for or againſt, 
ſhould be calmly and impartially weighed, and their determination 
ſubmitted to, without very good reaſon to the contrary ; one of the 
firſt and moſt affecting laws of nature, indeed, ſeems to interfere in 
our behalf, if we refuſe, at the command of a parent, to marry a 
perſon whom we find it abſolutely impoſſible ever to love as a 


huſband or a wife; but as every good and prudent 5 will give 


— 


ſhould remain inviolate, and no marriage take place which has not 


their ſanction, and eſpecially of which they have ſignified 7 par- 


ticular diſapprobation or diſlike. 

The laſt duty I ſhall mention may be comprehended under the 
general term ſuccour : the child is indiſpenſably bound to admi- 
niſter to all the wants of his parent, to the utmoſt of his power, ſo 
long as he lives ; nor is there, indeed, any part of this duty, which, 
excluſive of other conſiderations, common gratitude does not ſuggeſt 
and recommend to us. Do their declining intellects require our 
aſſiſtance in the ordering their worldly affairs? There was a time, 
when we were incapable of all management of ourſelves, during 
which they acted the part of faithful and provident ſtewards for us, 
Are they in a ſtate of mind which requires comfort and conſolation ? 


They have a thouſand times performed that kind office for us, when 
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our griefs, perhaps, were only imaginary. Have they infirmfties, 
which may be alleviated by any art or redreſs of ours, or by a pa- 
tient and dutiful ſubmiſſion to them? How many wayward hu- 
mours have they borne in us for years together? Is their ſituation 
ſuch, in point of eſtate, that our affiſtance may make life more com- 
fortable and eaſy to them? Who protected us from hunger and 
thirſt, from cold and nakedneſs, when we were utterly unable to do 
the leaſt office for ourſelves, or to contribute the leaſt mite to our 
ſupport? In a word, to whom are we indebted, in general, for all 
we ourſelves poſſeſs; for an exemption from thoſe diſtreſſes, which 
require our help, and for the very power which we are bound to 
exert in the relief of them? Laſtly, is our aſſiſtance neceſſary to de- 
fend them from any injury or violence ? How dear has our life, 
health, and limbs, ever been to them? And in a word, is there 
a danger, which, had occaſion offered, they would have declined for 
our defence and preſervation ? 

Such is the duty a child owes to his parent. How devoutly were 
it to be wiſhed, that the general practice were more conformable to 


this rule! The precept enjoins a decent and reſpectful behaviour, 
and that we ſhould addreſs them ever in terms of reverence ; on the 


contrary, too many children behave to their parents as if they were 
:ather their equals, or indeed their inferiors ; and ſcruple not to 
ſpeak to them in the rudeſt and moſt opprobrious language. In- 
ſtead of that love and eſteem which they owe them, too many ſeem 
to look upon their parents as their greateſt enemies; there obedi- 
ence is either entirely thrown off, and they take a particular plea- 
ſure in thwarting and croſſing them; or it is kept up only by ſome 
worldly conſiderations, and they are not to expect any deference or 
regard, any longer than they are in a condition to pay for it. How 
many in a ſtate of eaſe and affluence, unnaturally ſuffer their parents 
to feel the want of the conveniencies, and even the neceſſaries of 
life! There have not been wanting inſtances where the impious 
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hand has been lift up to injure, inſtead of defending ; and would to 
God we could ſtop here, and ſuppoſe with Solon, that it were impoſ- 
ſible to proceed farther ! Fatal experience has convinced us, either 
that we have made a very conſiderable progreſs in wickedneſs fince 
thoſe times, or that our heathen forefathers had a better opinion of 
human nature than it deſerved. But ſurely the Lord will not for- 
get to viſit for theſe things; the miſchief of theſe abandoned miſ- 
creants ſhall return on their own heads, and their violent dealing 
come down fourfold upon their own pates : common experience, as 
well as hiſtory, wall inform us, that thoſe who have been diſobe- 
dient and untoward children, rarely become glad and happy parents; 
they experience the ſame treatment from their own offspring, and 
ſometimes, as has been obſerved, with ſurprizing and uncommon 
Inſtances of conformity between the particular offence and the pu- 
niſhment ; and if they reach, which rarely happens, to the hoary 
honours of grey hairs, they are worn with ſhame and diſquiet, and 
at length brought down with forrow to the grave. 

On the contrary, the length of days, which the great Law-piver 
expreſsly promiſes to ſuch as honour their father and their mother, 
is the leaſt bleſſing they have to expect; their days are not only 
many in the land, which the Lord their God giveth them, but fe- 
rene and happy; their wives are like the fruitful vine, and their 
children like olive-branches round about their table: they often ſee 
the bleſſing extend to their children's children; and having eat and 
drank to the full of the good things of this life, they retire, in a 
good old age, to ſleep quietly, with thoſe fathers, whom they loved 
and honoured, according to the commandment ; and when they 
awake, they ſhall awake, to the everlaſting inheritance of thoſe joys, 
which eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive. 
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S UND A Y XXXIII. 
The Duty of Huſbands to Wives. 


EPHESIANS, V. 33, 


LET EVERY ONE OF YOU IN PARTICULAR, SO LOVE HIS WIFE, 
EVEN AS HIMSELF. 


HEN the Apoſtle St. Paul addreſſed this epiſtle to the 
D/ Epheſians, he made it his firſt and principal concern to 


deter thoſe, who were ſometimes darkneſs, but were 


then light ; that is to ſay, thoſe who had been educated by Pagan 
parents, in the religious obſervance of the idolatrous rites and cuſ- 
toms of the heathens, who knew not the true God, but were now, 
through the bleſſing of the Almighty on his miniſtry, become pro- 
ſelytes to the Chriſtian church, and profeſſed admirers of the doc- 
trines of the goſpel. He endeavoured, I ſay, to reclaim them from 
the corrupt principles, that they had ſo ſtrongly imbibed in their 
youth, and to exhort them, by a newneſs of life and ſanctity of man- 
ners, to put off, concerning the former converſation, the old man, 
which is corrupt, according to the deceitful luſts, and to be re- 
newed in the ſpirit of their minds. 


Now, foraſmuch as the various deities that were the objects of their 


daily adoration in their minority and unconverted ſtate, were the moſt 
prepoſterous patterns for their imitation, perfe& monſters of impiety, 


and practitioners of all manner of uncleanneſs, there is no room for our 


being 
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being in the leaſt ſurprized, that they ſhould be ſo far prejudiced and 
prepoſſeſſed, as to entertain a very favourable opinion of ſuch an int- 
quitous courſe of life, as the Gods themſelves gave a ſanction to, 
and recommended to them by their own daily practice. How could 
they, indeed, with juſtice be blamed, for imagining that every 
action, which was ſo authoriſed, muſt of neceſſity be praiſe-wor- 
thy, eſpecially when they were eye - witneſſes of monſtrous conduct 
of their prieſts and prieſteſſes, who were not only guilty of the 
groſſeſt obſcenities in private, but openly committed them, without 
a bluſh, in the very temples, ſet apart for the public adoration of 
their Gods? And though the moſt monſtrous impurities were daily 
practiſed in other remote cities, where they worſhipped the un- 
known God; yet the Epheſians diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
peculiar veneration and zeal for their Pagan form of worſhi p. And 
fince this was the true ſtate of the caſe, we find the Apoltlg more 
warm and earneſt than ordinary, in his endeavours to reclaßtm tlie 
inhabitants of Epheſus, as he then refided in that city, and con- 
ſtantly preached amongft them, from joining in the en excla- 
mation, Great is Diana of the Epheſians | 
And in order to bring about his withed for reformation, he exerts 
his zeal for the honour and glory of the true God in this place, above 
any other; and informs his new converts, like an undaunted Chriſ- 
tian hero, regardleſs of the rage and reſentment of thoſe who were 
in authority, and inviolably attached to the intereſt of the Goddeſs 
before - mentioned; that the ſupreme Being, the only true and living 
God, to whom they were, at this time, inſtructed to pay their tribute 
of wonder and worſhip, was an infinitely pure and perfect Being; and 
that they were under an Indiſpenſable obligation to put off the old 
man, and put on the new man, which, after God, is created in righ-- 
teouſneſs and true holineſs ; if they ever expected, that their acts of 
devotion ſhould be acceptable in his fight, and were deſirous of being 
admitted into the pale of the Chriſtian church. 
For 
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For notwithſtanding their former blindneſs and ignorance, in 
which they were trained up 'by their irreligious parents, might 
prove, indeed ſome alleviation of their guilt, in compliance with the 
| ſhameful acts of impurity, which were countenanced by thoſe in 
authority, under whoſe juriſdiction they then lived; yet ſince their 
eyes were now happily opened, and capable of diſcerning good 
from evil, through his miniſterial and unwearied labours for the ſal- 
vation of their precious and immortal ſouls, they could not at this 
juncture, after ſuch repeated exhortations, have the leaſt plaufible 


pretence for ſuffering uncleanneſs of what nature or kind ſoever, to 
be once named amongſt them; for as much as they were now con- 


vinced in their conſciences, that they were crimes of the deepeſt 
dye, and ſo odious in the fight of the Almighty, that nothing but 
the moſt fincere repentance, and the interceſſion of their once cru- 
cified Redeemer, could ever reconcile them to the favour of an of- 
fended God; or to uſe the more emphatical terms of the Apoſtle 
himſelf; for this ye know, that no whoremonger, or unclean per- 
ſon, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Chriſt and of God. 
And in the proſecution of this affectionate addreſs to his proſe- 
lytes in this Pagan city, he embraces the opportunity of expatiating 
on the duties of the married ſtate, and therein recommends to his 
own ſex a peculiar affection for their wives, when they had once, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, ſigned their matrimonial contract; mo- 


deſtly implying, by ſuch a ſerious exhortation, that there was no 
method ſo rational for the avoidance of thoſe pollutions, to which 


the heathen world were ſo univerſally addicted, as paying a religious 
regard to the chaſte enjoyments of the marriage bed. And having 


diſcovered to them, that the ſtrict union of their firſt parents Adam 


and Eve in Paradiſe, was a lively ſymbol or repreſentation of that 
myſtical union, which there was between Chriſt and his church, 
he immediately ſubjoins the admonition in the text, Let every man 
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ſo love his wife as himſelf, without taking that myſtical union juſt 
mentioned, whatever that might be, into his ſerious conſideration. 

Having thus laid before you, as briefly as poſſible, the Apoſtle's 
principal ſcope and deſign in writing this epiſtle, and the purport 
of the particular exhortation, in regard to the mutual oaths that are 
ſolemnly paſſed between the parties who are once joined in wed- 
lock ; I ſhall now proceed to expatiate on the ſeveral duties to be 
obſerved by the huſband on this ſolemn occaſion. 

To enumerate each minute circumſtance would be tedious and 
trifling ; for brevity's ſake, therefore, we ſhall enlarge only on the 
three following articles. —Namely—his love and affetion—his con- 
ſtancy—his care and concern for the decent maintenance and ſup- 
port of his wife. | 

In the firſt place, then, the huſband is to e a peculiar 
love and affection for the object of his choice. 
| Now all obligations to love and affection ariſe, it muſt, be al- 
lowed, either from a due ſenſe and recollection of favours paſt, or | 
from the reaſonable hopes of favours to be received in time to come. 
— When we addreſs ourſelves to the throne of grace, it is for bleſ- 
ſings we ſtand in need of; and when we praiſe the Almighty, it is 
for the favours he has graciouſly been pleaſed to vouchſafe unto us ; 
inſomuch that the Creator has no better right or title to the love, 
fear, adoration, or ſervice of his creatures, than what flows from a 
grateful return for all his mercies. It is our bounden duty, indeed, 
to worſhip and bleſs the Almighty, not only for all the conveni- 
encies of this life, but for the proſpect we have of his loving-kind- 
neſs towards us, in that which is to come. This duty, however, 
is not grounded on his infinite and ever adorable perfections, but 
his boundleſs love and beneficence towards us on all occaſions. We 
love God, fays the Evangeliſt, becauſe he firſt loved us, and gave 
his only begotten Son for us. 


And 
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And if this be the true ſtate of the caſe in regard to that relation 
which there is between the great Creator of all things and the works 
of his hands, it is, doubtleſs, much more ſo, as to the relations ſub- 
ſiſting between one creature and another. No man lies under an 
indiſpenſable obligation to pay any particular reſpect, or to do any 
ſignal ſervice to his neighbour, but it muſt flow, either from a grate- 
ful ſenſe of ſome more than common favour actually conferred upon 
him, or from a reaſonable proſpect of ſome acts of indulgence to be 
ſhewn him, when a favourable opportunity offers. All duties, 
therefore, incumbent on the whole race of mankind mutually infer 
one another. Notwithſtanding a prince has, doubtleſs, a vaſt ſu- 
periority over his ſubject ; yet there is a kind of duty incumbent on 
the former, ſome obligation to be laid upon him, before he can with 
juſtice require any obedience from the latter. And as the obliga- 
tion is mutual between the ſovereign and the ſubject ; ſo there is a 
like obligation between parents and children, maſters and ſervants. 
And as wives, on the one hand, are commanded, by the laws of 
God, and the dictates of right reaſon, to be ſubmiſſive and obedient 
to their huſbands; fo huſbands, on the other, are enjoined by the 
ſame divine laws, and by a parity of reaſon, to love and cheriſh 
their wives. There is a love, in ſhort, peculiar to every relation, 
that a man can either by nature ſtand in, or by choice can poſſibly 
contract; and ſuch a love or affection is in each reſpect truly diſtinct. 
The love of honour is one thing, and the love of virtue 1s another. 
There is a love likewiſe of friendſhip between one equal and an- 
other ; and a love of natural relations, ſuch as between brothers and 
ſiſters, diſtin& from all the reſt, which grows up inſenfibly with 

us, and is ſometimes carried on without interruption to the day of 
our deceaſe. 1 

The love and affection of huſbands to their wives, which is the 
ſubject matter of our preſent diſcourſe, is principally diſcerned in 
their indulgence to the particular objects of their choice: this, and 

Vor. I. B nothing 


Without this, all other acts of complaiſance are lifeleſs and inſipid; 
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nothing elſe, can with propriety be called love ; fince this, and this 
only, can make the wedded pair eſſentially happy: and where a man 
marries for intereſt only, without affection, though he does not pro- 
poſe to make himſelf miſerable indeed; yet it is reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that he ſecretly and diſingenuouſly intends to make his part- 
ner ſo; ſince it is the moſt likely ſtep that can be taken for that pur- 
poſe: and there are but very few women, I am fully perſuaded, that 


would venture upon the matrimonial ſtate, if they did not ſurmiſe 


and flatter themſelves that their huſbands had a real and ſincere af- 
fection for them; becauſe they are conſcious to themſelves, that 
though a peculiar fancy, or good liking to their perſon alone, with- 
out any other conſideration, will not make them really and truly 
happy; yet they are well aſſured, that nothing in the world can 
make them ſo without it. Birth, education, virtue, and religion, 
are, doubtleſs, qualities to be duly weighed and conſidered, and have 
natural tendency to make the matrimonial ſtate really and ſubſtantially 
happy; yet without this ſincere love and peculiar regard which we 
are now ſpeaking of, all the other accompliſhments and valuable 
qualifications laſt mentioned will fall vaſtly ſhort of the ends pro- 
poſed : they may probably have ſome good influence and effect, it 
is true: they may induce a huſband to be complaiſant, they may 
prevent him, indeed, from treating his wife with indelicacy, or ſuch 
bitterneſs as the Apoſtle in another place, emphatically terms it, as 
to make her feel the weight of his hatred ; they may prevent him 
from rendering her contemptible in the eyes of ſtrangers, or even of 
her neighbours ; the wife, however, will never be truly happy, not- 
withſtanding his diſguſt is artfully concealed, and ſmothered by diſ- 
cretion. It is not an outward deportment only, a bare thew of 
friendſhip and eſteem that will anſwer her cordial expectations: a 


tender love and affection is what ſhe aims at, and prefers before all 


the other endowments of the mind, of what nature or kind ſoever. 
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ſhe looks upon them with an eye of coldneſs and indifference at bett ; 
but when ſhe is convinced they are formal only, and inſincere, ſhe 
diſdains the man, as being falſe to his engagements, and no better 
than a hypocrite in his heart. In ſhort, virtue, and the other train 
of good qualities above ſpecified contribute, it muſt be allowed, to- 
wards making the married ſtate not altogether ſo miſerable as 
otherwiſe it would be; but of themſelves, without this principal 
ingredient called love, they never can make it truly happy. 

Though no man, therefore, ſhould preſume to marry, unleſs the 
object he makes choice of has fomething in her to attract his appro- 
| bation ; yet there is no neceſſity ſhe ſhould be deemed a beauty in 

the eyes of the public; if ſhe has but ſome charm to ſtrike his 
fancy, and engage his eſteem, it is ſufficient : a man's choice is inno- 
cently guided and governed by the ſtrength of his imagination; 
and there is, doubtleſs, ſomething very providential in this parti- 
cular contrivance; for whatever is, in his opinion, beautiful and 
engaging, whether other people entertain the ſame favourable 
thoughts of it or not, it is apparently ſo to him, Whoever, there- 
fore, enters into the matrimonial ſtate, without this imaginary af- 
fection, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, in ſome meaſure or de- 
gree, can never make the partner of his fortune a happy woman ; 
becauſe no perſons in this life can be tolerably happy, but thoſe; 
who in reality find themſelves ſo to be. 

Though there are very few women, I preſume, fo inconſiderate 
and void of ſenſe, as to imagine, that love alone, without any other 
ingredient, can be capable of making them truly happy; yet all of 
them, in general, are highly ſenſible, that if that be wanting in the 
married ſtate, every thing elſe is nothing more than the ſhadow of 
happineſs, the outward appearance only of peace and contentment, 
Many a couple, therefore, are deemed to live extreamly happy in 


the eye of the world, when in private, they live a torment to them- 
ſelves. for want of this affection of the heart. 


As charity will cover 
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a multitude of faults; ſo a ſincere love and affection will make a 
thouſand domeſtic cares and inconveniencies attending the married 
ſtate, much eaſier and lighter than otherwiſe they would be; ſo that, 
upon the whole, every man who has prudence and diſcretion for his 
guides, would, for his own ſake, be peculiarly cautious how he in- 
termarried with one, whatever her circumſtances might be, for 
whom he had no real affection; and none but a madman would 
join hands with an object he deteſted or deſpiſed. 

Peace of mind, is, doubtleſs, preferable to all other conſiderations 
whatſoever. It is this acquieſcence which is aimed at by all man- 
kind; and no one can poſſibly be eaſy and contented with his ſta- 
tion, that has a diſagreeable object for ever before his eyes, and is 
obliged to converſe with her, perhaps, all the days of his life. Con- 
ſidering therefore, how much the happineſs of a man's whole life 
depends upon the object of his choice, he who marries, with any 
ſiniſter and diſhonourable views, one, whom he does not really and 
ſincerely love, can never anſwer for his indiſcreet conduct, either to 
God or man, or to his own conſcience, for this plain reaſon, becauſe, 
ſo circumſtanced, he may be tempted to the breach of a very eſſen- 
tial duty—namely—consTANCY. 

The huſband muſt love his wife, and her only.—This 1 is 
founded in the law of nature.—Upon the moſt accurate calculations 
that have deen made, in regard to the propagation of mankind, it 
is univerſally allowed, that there are more of the male than of the 
female ſex ſubſiſting throughout the known world, by ſome con- 
ſiderable odds. And upon the ſuppoſition that the caſe is fairly 
ſtated, the Bigamiſt, that is, he who aſſumes to himſelf a plurality 
of wives, is guilty of a manifeſt injuſtice to the public, and an abſo- 
lute infringement on his neighbour's right, in proportion to the 
number he marries, be they more or leſs. 

One man, therefore, muſt not, neither ought he to be united to 
any more than one woman; that is, their union ought never to be 

diſſolved 
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diſſolved till the deceaſe of one of the parties. It is a groſs miſtake, 
for that reaſon, in any one to imagine, that he can poſſibly lead a 
life of eaſe and contentment, and continue his regard and affection 
for his partner, if he ſuffers his paſſion to cool, or fixes it on any 
other object. = 

Though the married heathens, indeed, in the days of old, as we 
have already obſerved, indulged themſelves in every impurity that 
can poſſibly be named ; yet they had a very plauſible plea for their 
inconſtancy, if not total negle& and contempt of thoſe objects, 
which they had at firſt ſelected for the partners of their bed. They 
had the vicious examples, not only of their prieſts and prieſteſles, 
but of thoſe gods themſelves, whom they blindly adored, to coun- 
tenance and encourage them in their wanderings and rovings from 
one female to another ; and happieſt was he who could make the 
moſt conqueſts. Neither are the Mahometans, at this day, who 
indulge themſelves in a plurality of wives, or at leaſt, in what num- 
ber of concubines they can maintain and provide for, equally blame- 
worthy with us Chriſtians, in that unnatural and unjuſt practice; 
| fince their holy prophet, as they call their law-giver, not only coun- 
tenanced and encouraged them in ſo doing, by his own example, but 
has aſſured them in his Koran, which they look upon as their Bible, 
or Word of God, that the principal pleaſures of his Paradiſe, his 
future celeſtial manſions would conſiſt in the enjoyment, without 
interruption, of the fair inhabitants of that happy place, who were 
endowed with all the winning graces both of body and mind, that 
were capable of enchanting the moſt ſprightly and warm imagi- 
nation. 

Let every man, however, who profeſſes himſelf a member of the 
Chriſtian church, reflect with the utmoſt abhorrence on ſuch diſin- 
genuous acts of infidelity, ſuch a diſſolution of his affection for the 
wife of his boſom ; fince our bleſſed Saviour himſelf bath pro- 
nounced the union to be inſeparable, till the deceaſe of one of the 


parties 


- 
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parties ſhould break that ſacred band. What God had joined, faith 
he, let no man put aſunder. And it is evident, beyond all contra- 
diction, that the Almighty never intended to part the wedded pair, 
before that unavoidable ſeparation ; ſince, on the contrary, he has 

declared, that it was a duty incumbent on both, rather to part with 
every thing elſe, which they held in the higheſt eſteem, and looked 
upon as molt valuable in this life, namely, their deareſt and neareſt . 
relatives. For this cauſe, we are farther told in ſacred writ, ſhall 
a man leave father and mother, and cleave to his wife. 

The moſt ſpecious plea, though a very poor one, that a Chriſtian 
can urge in favour of his roving imagination, for his love of change, 
and wanton affection for other women, beſides the lawful object of 
his choice is this, that David, who was a man after God's own 
heart, and Solomon his ſon, whom the Holy Spirit has pronounced 
to be the wiſeſt man that ever did, or ſhould hereafter live upon the 
face of the whole earth, had more wives than one; that they indulged 
themſelves in keeping, like the preſent Sultan, or Emperor of the 
Turkiſh dominions, a ſeraglio of concubines. 

To this, however, it may be anſwered, that precept, and not 
example, is the rule of life; that a great number of pious men have 
been guilty, through the depravity of their natures, of ſuch aCtions, 
as afterwards, upon mature reflection, when their paſſion was cooled, 
and reaſon had reſumed her ſeat, they were ſincerely aſhamed of. 
And notwithſtanding the inſpired Penmen ſometimes relate the 
vicious actions, and thoſe too of the deepeſt dye, that were com- 
mitted by men, conſpicuous for their piety, without any comment, 
or ſevere: animadverſions on their ſhameful conduct; it does not 
follow from theſe particulars, that their infamous proceedings were 
either juſtified or approved of: if there be rules interſperſed through- 
out thoſe Sacred Writings, wherein fornication, adultery, murder, 
and every other corruption is not only cenſured as blame-worthy, 
but pronounced flagitious crimes, and unpardonable, without the 

deepeſt 
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deepeſt and moſt ſincere repentance, it is ſufficient to anſwer our 
preſent purpoſe. For, notwithſtanding we had been told repeatedly, 
that David was a man after God's own heart, and Solomon the 
wiſeſt man in the world; yet we ſhould have been convinced, that 
murder, adultery, and fornication were atrocious ſins, and cried 
aloud for vengeance, ſince we read, in divers places of the ſacred 


ſcriptures, that they were expreſs breaches of God's moſt holy laws. 
All, therefore, that we could fairly conclude from the relations we 


have of the tranſgreſſions of thoſe two illuſtrious men, would be this, 
namely, that though the father was a devout and religious man, and 
the ſon the profoundeſt philoſopher that ever made reſearches into 
the myſteries of nature; yet ſtill both of them were cloathed with 
mortality, and had their intervals, wherein their paſſions overcame 
their reaſon, as well as others, who were leſs conſpicuous ; and that 
their good qualities, which were numerous, and their ſincere con- 
trition for their bad ones, compenſated, in ſome meaſure, for their 
caſual irregularities, and want of diſcretion, and rendered them, not- 
withſtanding their infirmities, the favourites of heaven. 

It is poſſible, moreover, that ſome of thoſe liberties might be per- 
mitted in thoſe days, and at thoſe places, for ſome particular rea- 
ſons, beſt known to the Almighty himſelf, which would, at this 
day, and in a Chriſtian country, be deemed the juſt object of infamy 
and reproach. 

But to conclude this topic, it is moſt juſt, fit and alk that 
every Chriſtian huſband ſhould look back to the firſt inſtitu- 
tion of the married ſtate, to the place, that is to ſay, Paradiſe, wherein 
that holy rite, or religious ceremony was firſt ſolemnized, and to re- 
flect, that Adam, in his ſtate of innocence, had no other female aſſo- 
ciate, but his conſort Eve, He ſhould farther conſider, that after 
the deluge, when the loſt world was reſtored to its priſtine ſtate, 
Noah and his ſons were indulged by the God who preſerved them, 
in the ark, with no more wives than one; and if ever there was a 


ſeaſon, 
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ſeaſon, wherein ſuch an indulgence as polygamy might be deemed 
requiſite for the propagation of the ſpecies, one would imagine, it 
ſhould have had the divine ſanction at thoſe two critical conjunctures. 
But God Almighty, it ſeems, thought otherwiſe ; and whatever in- 
dulgences in proceſs of time enſued, it 1s well known, that our 
bleſſed Saviour reduced the married ſtate to its original inſtitution, 
and that, from his days to the preſent times, the practice has been 
inviolably maintained, whereſoever Chriſtianity has prevailed. 

We ſhall now ſpeak as briefly as poſſible to the laſt duty incum- 
bent on the Chriſtian huſband ; and that is, to maintain his wife as 
becomes his equal ; and in caſe of his deceaſe before her, to leave 
her a comfortable ſubſiſtence, in ſome meaſure ſuitable to that ſtate 
and condition of life, be it better or worſe, in which God Almighty 
has thought proper to plant him. 

And this indiſpenſable obligation ariſes from the equality of the 
married couple. For which reaſon, our Apoſtle, ſpeaking in ano- 
ther Epiſtle on the ſame topic as lies now before us, acquaints his 
proſelytes to the Chriſtian faith, who were at that time entered into 
the holy ſtate of matrimony, that men ought ſo to love their wives 
as their own bodies: he that loveth his wife, ſaith he, loveth him- 
ſelf: and then aſſigns the reaſon for that affection; for no man, he 
proceeds farther, ever yet hated his own fleſh, but nouriſheth and 
cheriſheth it, even as the Lord the church. — 

From this argument of the Apoſtle, we ought all of us to conclude, 
that as we are under an indiſpenſable obligation to be diligent and 
induſtrious in our reſpective callings, for our own maintenance and 
ſupport, ſo are we under an equal obligation, in point of honour, 
honeſty, and conſcience, to contribute all that lies in our power, 


not only towards the preſent comfort and conſolation of our reſpec- 
tive partners, but in caſe of ſurvivorſhip, to leave them wherewithal 


to ſubſiſt, independent on their more wealthy friends or relations. 


And this is looked upon as the more immediate duty of the huſ- 
band ; 
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band; becauſe, not only the profits and advantages ariſing from his 
art and induſtry are detained, for the generality at leaſt, in his own 
hands ; but the portion or dowry likewiſe, which he receives with 
his partner on the matrimonial contract from her parents or guar- 
dians, is wholly inveſted in him, and entruſted to his ſuppoſed ſupe- 
rior care and conduct, to improve, to the beſt of his power, for their 
mutual comfort, and for their living with more credit and reputa- 
tion in the world. And as the man is better fitted, by nature, for 
the toils and fatigues of life, and for the moſt part endowed with a 
greater degree of ſtrength and vigour, both of body and mind, than 
the woman to whom he is united, and is thereby enabled to make a 
better proviſion for his family, God Almighty, by his divine ap- 
pointment, hath ordained, that it ſhall be the man's peculiar pro- 
vince to labour hard, and earn the bread that both he and his de- 
pendants eat, by the ſweat of his brow. There are ſome inſtances, 
indeed, but thoſe are few in compariſon, where this prudential care 
and concern for a livelihood devolves upon the woman. Sometimes 
we ſee, that God Almighty is pleaſed to bleſs her with ſuperior ta- 
lents for anſwering that important purpoſe. For the generality, 
however, that is not the caſe, but the care of providing for the pre- 
ſent and future welfare of the family lies entirely upon the huſband, 
and he is, to uſe the Apoſtle's expreſſion, worſe than an infidel, 
who either totally neglects, or remiſsly performs ſo eſſential a branch 
of his duty. 
To conclude, I am fully perſuaded you will all readily allow, that 
I have advanced nothing on the important ſubject before us, but 
what is very reaſonable, and fit to be complied with by every Chriſ- 
tian huſband ; nothing, in ſhort, but what will truly tend to the 
promotion of his own happineſs, as well as that of his partner, even 
in this world; and indeed, we ſeek in vain for peace and content- 
ment, by endeavouring to diſengage ourſelves from thoſe duties 
which are indiſpenſably incumbent on us; for it will evidently 
Vet & Cce- appear 
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appear to all ſober, diſcreet, and conſiderate perſons, that it is impoſſi- 
ble to be eaſy in our minds by any other meaſures, than by a faithful 
diſcharge of all the various obligations we lie under to one another, 
be the relation what it will. And notwithſtanding, when we have 
done our utmoſt, we ſhall never be perfectly happy in this vale of 
miſery ; yet we ſhall never be ſo in any tolerable degree, if we indulge 
ourſclves in the negle& of any of thoſe duties, which are peremp- 
torily enjoined us by that omniſcient and impartial Being, by whom 
all muſt be judged, without reſpect of perſons ; to whom, therefore, 
be aſcribed, as is moſt juſtly due, all might, majeſty, dominion, and 
power, both now and for evermore. Amen. 
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The Duty of Wives to Huſbands. 


th. . 


EPHESIANS, v. 33. 


LET THE WIFE SEE THAT SHE REVERENCE HER HUSBAND. 


AVING given you, in the preceding diſcourſe, a ſhort view 
Hl of the Apoſtle's principal aim and deſign in addreſſing this 
epiſtle to his Epheſian converts, and the motives that in- 
duced him to inſiſt in particular on the important ſubje& now 
under our conſideration ; and having therein enlarged, as far as we 
conceived requiſite, on the moſt eſſential duties of Chriſtian huſbands 
towards their wives, we ſhall now proceed to the duties incumbent 
on female Chriſtians, when once entered into the conjugal ſtate. A 
formal introduction here, we think altogether needleſs, as the tran- 
ſition is ſo natural, and the admonitions of the Apoſtle, in regard to 
both ſexes, are ſo cloſely connected; for the whole verſe runs thus: 
Nevertheleſs, let every one of you in particular ſo love his wife even 
as himſelf; and let the wife ſee that ſhe reverence her huſband. 

As in diſcourſing on the firſt part of the Apoſtle's advice here 
given to the married men, we told you the moſt eſſential duties 
incumbent on them were theſe three, namely, Love, conſtancy, and 
ſupport ; ſo in ſpeaking now to the latter part of this admonition of 
his to the married women, we ſhall ſhew, that there are three 
eſſential duties likewiſe incumbent on them, in regard to the due 

| . . diſcharge 
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diſcharge of their marriage. contracts; namely, Firſt, cordial love and 
affection for the objects of their choice. Secondly, an inviolable 


chaſtity. 'Thirdly, a readineſs to aid and afliſt, to comfort and con- 
ſole their huſbands at all times and at all ſeaſons. 


We ſhall enlarge on each of theſe topics in their order. 

And in the firſtiplace, wives are to love their huſbands with a cor- 
dial warmth of affection for the very ſame reaſons, and upon the ſelf- 
ſame principles that their huſhands are to love them, that is to ſay, 
becauſe they are EquaLs. And God Almighty, in order to render 
this equality reciprocal, which he knew was highly requiſite rowards 
the eſtabliſhment of an entire love, affection, and friendſhip in life, 
made our firſt parents Adam and Eve of one fleſh. And Adam 
ſaid, —as Moſes informs us, in his account of the creation, — ſpeak- 
ing of the new partner, with whoſe company and converſation the 
Almighty had bleſt him; ** This is now bone of my bone, and 
c fleſh of my fleſh ; ſhe ſhall be called woman, becauſe ſhe was 
taken out of man,” And this natural union of the firſt married 
couple, was but a ſymbol or repreſentation of that moral union 
which the Almighty propoſed ſhould be eſtabliſhed between all ſuch 


men and women as ſhould enter into the holy eſtate of matrimony 
for all future generations. And for this reaſon, we find that Adam, 
when he had once declared his idea of this happy union between 
himſelf and his conſort, adds, and we muſt ſuppoſe likewiſe by the 
appointment of his all-wiſe Creator, ** Therefore ſhall a man leave 
his father and mother, and ſhall cleave unto his wife; and they 
two ſhall be one fleſh;” that is, ſhall become as if they were 
one ſoul and one body. They ſhall have the very ſame deſires, and 
the ſame averſions. Their intereſt, which is the moſt ſolid baſis of 
friendſhip, ſhall be perfectly the ſame in all reſpects. The felicity 
of the huſband has a natural tendency towards making his wife 
happy; and his misfortunes to make her wretched and uneaſy. If 
he be rich, ſhe has an affluence of courſe; and if he be involved 


In 
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in a ſea of troubles, ſhe muſt be poor indeed. It is doubtleſs 
the mutual intereſt of both parties to wiſh for, and deteſt the ſame 
things, and where perſons rejoice in each others happineſs, and 
mourn in each other diſtreſs, there, it muſt be allowed, are the 
ſtrongeſt obligations, and the moſt ſolid foundations of the moſt 
perfect friendſhip. 
| Secondly, the wife is to be inviolably chaſte ; for notwithſtanding 
the obligations to conſtancy, taken in a religious light, are nearly 
the ſame in both parties ; yet infidelity is a crime of a deeper dye, 
and of a more ſhameful nature in the woman than the man. And 
the reaſon for its being ſo is this; becauſe ſhe is guilty of perjury, 
not only againſt the natural decorum and modeſty of the ſex, but 
againſt the rules of a more virtuous and reſerved education. At the 
ſame time too, it is more fatal in its conſequences ; for it not only 
brings along with it an everlaſting reproach ; but what is ſtill more 
unhappy, it frequently robs the right heir of his inheritance, and 
ſubſtitutes an illegitimate and ſpurious offspring in his ſtead. Be- 
ſides, it is an injury of ſuch a nature, that when the ſcandalous act 
of infidelity is once committed, the breach is neyer to be repaired. 
This, however, we imagine, ought, in juſtice, to be ſaid in fayour 
of wives ; that they are but very ſeldom guilty of this moſt enormous 
crime, unleſs they are firſt exaſperated and prompted thereto by the 
miſconduct or infidelity of their huſbands. The only ſure way, 
therefore, for a man to ſecure his own character in this particular, 
and preſerve the chaſtity and virtue of his partner, as well as to 
avoid all ſcandal and reproach from falling on his family, is to 
deport himſelf with ſo much courteſy, and with ſuch warmth of 
ſincere love and true friendſhip for her, that he may not only engage 
her moſt ardent deſires, but her conſcience likewiſe, to himſelf, and 
himſelf only. 
It mult be acknowledged, that the TY treatment, and the appa- 
rent diſreſpe& which the women too often meet with from their 
huſbands after marriage,are very uſt grounds for provocation. They 
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receive from them, it is true, before their actual union, the tribute, 
as it were, of adoration : through flattery, falſhood, or ſome ſecret 
and mercenary views, their pretended admirers prefer them beyond 
the whole ſex beſides ; but when their conqueſt is ſecure, the ſcene 
is too frequently changed; they are ſoon, too ſoon, alas! treated 
with indifference, and at laſt, with contempt and deteſtation, for 
the very fame reaſons that they ought in juſtice to be valued and 
eſteemed. Their eyes are open, and they perceive that their hus- 
bands are extreamly courteous and complaiſant to other women, 
who have laid them under no real obligations ; they obſerve like- 
wiſe, that other men ftill continue their cuſtomary teſtimonies of 
reſpect and approbation to themſelves, and that they are objects of 
contempt in the eyes of no other perſons than thoſe who ought to 
regard them moſt. Such a prepoſterous, fuch an unmanly de- 
portment muſt, doubtleſs, prove highly provoking ; and if the 
truth could but be fairly diſcovered, we ſhould find, that moſt of 
thoſe unhappy wives, who have violated thoſe folemn vows which 
they made at their firſt union with their huſbands, had been tempted 
to ſuch violent and diſhonourable proceedings, either through that 
cold behaviour and rude negle& which they met with from their 
huſbands ; or elſe they have complied: with the ſollicitations of a 
ſtranger, out of mere revenge for their huſband's infidelity, and prior 
miſconduct.] 
Though it cannot be expected, that a husband ſhould always act 
the part of a courtier, and be as formally complaiſant after marriage 
as before; ſince the freedom and eaſe of an eſtabliſhed friendſhip. 
naturally forbids it; yet ſurely no one can rightly conceive how 
freedom and friendſhip ſhould be deemed juſt arguments for ill 
treatment. They ought, doubtleſs, to have a quite different effect; 
and there cannot be a rule in life, as we humbly conceive, either 
more juſt, or of greater importance, in order to preſerve a ſincere 
and unaffeted friendſhip than this; namely, never to to ſuffer fami- 
liarity, as the proverb emphatically expreſſes. it, to breed contempt. 
| Such 
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Such married ladies, however, who have been fo unfortunate as to 
meet with unworthy treatment, ſuch groſs provocations from their 
perfidious huſbands, ſhould, after all, recollect, that the loſs of their 
virtue, which they ought to value beyond life itſelf, can never be 
juſtified by their husband's guilt : much leſs ſhould a coldneſs only 
in their behaviour, a ſeeming neglect, and even opprobrious language 
ever tempt them to ſuch a violent revenge, which is ever attended 
with the ſharpeſt remorſe.. No; there are various arts of an inno- 
cent nature that have prevailing charms : and in caſe women have 
but reſolution enough to put them in practice, and take no meaſures 
that may call their honour or virtue in queſtion, they are for the 
moſt part irreſiſtible ; and it is morally impoſſible, but that their 
huſbands, unleſs perfect brutes indeed, ſhould be reclaimed by ſuch 
endearments. And the motives to ſuch a prudent deportment 
would till be ſtronger, if women would but reflect, that they are 
therein conſulting, not only their own real intereſt, but that like- 
wiſe of their children ; and what is ſtill an article of much greater 
importance, they are thereby recommending themſelves and their 
concerns to the favour and protection of the Almighty ; whereas, 
by an indulgence of their untully paſſions, in revenge for the affronts 
offered them by their perfidious huſbands, they audaciouſly break 
God's holy laws, draw down inevitable ruin on their childrens 
heads, and everlaſting perdition on themſelves, without a timely, 
and very ſevere repentance. 

Thirdly, the wife is to demonſtrate a radinef to aid and 1, to 
comfort and conſole her huſband at all times and at all ſeaſons. And 
for this reaſon it was, that God Almighty declared, when he ereated 
man after his own image, that it was not good for him to be alone; 
and therefore promiſes upon that declaration, that he will find for 
him, in his own due time and way, a help-meet for him, which 
promiſe he accordingly performed in a moſt miraculous manner. 


T hoſe wives, therefore, who: are ſo haughty, as to imagine it beneath 
their 
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their dignity to employ their time about any domeſtic affair, of 
what nature or kind ſoever, ſhould aſk themſelves this ſhort, but 
fair queſtion: How do we anſwer the ends for whichwe were created? 
They cannot ſure be ſo weak and abſurd, as to think, that they 
came into the world for no other purpoſe than to ſee and be ſeen ; 
than to ſquander away their whole time in dreſs, with a view only 
to be gazed at, and admired, like a fine picture drawn by an inimit- 
able artiſt, for their external appearance. Can they imagine, that 
God Almighty ſent them into the world with no nobler, no higher 
views, than the gratification of their proud and imperious hearts ? 
No; they were born for a ſuperior purpoſe. The true end of their 
creation was to be ſocial creatures, and faithful friends to their 
lawful huſbands ; to rejoice when they rejoice, and to weep when 
they are afflicted ; to lighten the toils and fatigues of life, and 
to encreaſe all its enjoyments by a mutual participation ; for as 
cares are diminiſhed by a proper diviſion, ſo joys are augmented by 
a friendly communication. And what can be more deſireable in 
this life, than to have a diſcreet, and truly affectionate friend, who 
eſpouſes our intereſt with the utmoſt ſincerity; who ſtudies to alle- 
viate, as much as poſſible, the anxious thoughts and cares which over- 
whelm us; and augments all the bleſſings which we providentially 
enjoy? And God Almighty, we find, has endowed the female ſex, 
for the moſt part, with a greater ſhare of vivacity and chearfulneſs, 
whereby they are enabled to bear themſelves up with courage and 
ſubmiſſion, under the frowns of adverſe fortune than the men, who 
are, generally ſpeaking, of a more gloomy diſpoſition, and more apt 
to be diſquieted and caſt down. 

And, doubtleſs, it was one great reaſon why God Almiches has 
beſtowed upon them moreover a greater volubility of ſpeech, that 
they might be able to entertain their huſbands on their return home 
from the toils and fatigues of buſineſs, with pleaſing relations of 


their domeſtic concerns, and with familiar enquiries into their paſt 
conduct, 
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conduct, with proper and pertinent reflections upon both: and this 
grace of ſpeech, is, in fact, whatever ſome moroſe and ill-natured 
husbands may conceive of it, a faculty wiſely ordained by the Al- 
mighty, for the joy and relief of the married ſtate ; and we frequently 
obſerve, in divers inſtances, that without! it, life itſelf would become 


à perfect burthen. | 
What therefore a diſcreet wife ought to do in this ale, is not to 


ſpeak leſs than ſhe is naturally inclined to do; but to uſe her 
utmoſt endeavours to ſpeak in ſuch ſoft and endearing terms, as may 
render her converſation a delight to her husband. She is not to give 
a check to this faculty ſo graciouſly conferred upon her, but to direct 
it to as wiſe purpoſes as poſſibly ſhe can; to be a comfort and con- 
ſolation to all around her: it is true, a woman that is too free with 
her tongue, and gives it a looſe without any diſcretion, who either 
prates with impertinence, or is noiſy and inſolent without provoca- 
tion, renders herſelf odious in the eyes of all the world, and be- 
comes the juſt object of her husband's contempt. Solomon, in his 
Proverbs, has repreſented a boiſterous tongue in a woman, as the 
moſt unbecoming, as well as the moſt abhorrent character in life: 
It is better, ſays he, to dwell in a corner of the houſe-top, than with 
a brawling woman in a wide houſe. In another place, he tells us, It 
is better to dwell in the wilderneſs, than with a contentious, angry 
woman. Both which maxims are ſo plain and obvious to any com- 
mon underſtanding, that they need no paraphraſe or explication. 
In order therefore, for a wife to render her converſation acceptable 

to her husband, ſhe muſt take care, in the firſt place, io be poſſeſſed, 
as the Apoſtle expreſſes it, of the ornament of a meek ſpirit, which 
in the ſight of God is of high price. And it may with equal juſtice 
be ſaid, like wiſe, that it is the beſt ornament in the eyes of all man- 
kind ; for, excluſive of that good quality of the mind, all external 
appearance, how elegant ſoever, will avail her nothing. 

Vor. I. Ddd The 
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The next accompliſhment a prudent wife ſhould aim at, is, to fur- 
niſh her mind with a ſufficient fund of uſeful knowledge ; but above 
all, ſhe ſhould make it her peculiar concern to find out her huſband's 

temper, and make his intereſt her own. A good economy for the 
better regulation of her domeſtic concerns, joined to virtue and affa- 
bility, will direct that grace which we have been ſpeaking of, aright, 
make her company not only agreeable, but uſeful and. inſtructive, 
add new charms to thoſe conferred: on her by nature, and render her 
an amiable object in the eyes of her husband, when old age over- 
takes her, and the bloom of her beauty is not only faded, but totally 
decayed. 

We cannot forbear in this place, making ſome curſory reflections 
on modern modiſh education. The firſt thing, a young lady is in- 
ſtructed to hope for is a husband, poſſeſſed of an affluent fortune, 
whether he has one good quality to recommend him to her choice, 
is not a matter of enquiry. The moſt natural meaſures for her 
becoming a faithful friend, or an. agreeable companion, in the con- 
jugal ſtate, are leſſons that are ſeldom, if ever, imprinted on her 
mind. Parents, 'now-a-days, think they have. done their duty by 
their daughters, when they have indulged them in the arts of dreſs, 
muſic, and dancing, which are only ſhewy accompliſhments, and of 
little, if any, intrinſic value; but how, or by what means, they may 
become, in reality, women of merit, how their minds may. be fur- 
niſhed with uſeful knowledge is, for the generality, no part of a 
fond parent's concern. By which indiſcreet conduct, the young lady 
becomes every thing to the perſon ſhe condeſcends to marry, but 
what ſhe ought to be; namely, a ſocial companion, and an uſeful 
help-mect ; not ſo much as once reflecting, that to open her mouth 
with wiſdom, and to have the law. of kindneſs in her tongue, is, in 
the opinion of moſt men, a more eſſential. part than any other of 
the character of a good wife. And it muſt be acknowledged 
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by every man of ſenſe, that ſuch a wiſdom, heightened by chear- 
fulneſs, and conſtant good humour, and a readineſs on all emer- 
gencies, to aid and aſſiſt her partner, is not only praiſe-worthy, but 
amiable beyond the power of words to expreſs. Though many 
women may be chaſte, and entertain no thoughts of violatin g their 
marriage vows ; yet for want of the good qualities above ſpecified, 
their merit is no ways conſpicuous ; but when virtue is adorned with 
all the graces of diſcretion, affability and good-nature, then ſhe 
ſhines in her meridian luftre ; it is then ſhe is in the achme of her 
perfection. Favour is deceitful, ſays Solomon, and beauty is vain 
but a woman that feareth the Lord, ſhe ſhall be praiſed; that is to 
ſay, in other terms, that though beauty is a fair, yet it is a fading 
flower. An Angel's face may conceal the mind of a fury ; and a 
beautiful complexion, an air and a ſhape, are no more than preca- 
rious and uncertain recommendations: but virtue and. ſanctity of 
manners are laſting perfections; perfections that will ſhine, and be 
admired, even in the decline of life ; perfections, in a word, which 
will render a woman, that is endowed with them, an everlaſting 
object of the higheſt veneration and eſteem. 

A good wife, however, muſt proceed ſtill farther ; ſhe is not only 
to aid and aſſiſt her husband, and by her prudent deportment to 
alleviate his caſual ſorrows, but ſhe muſt render them more light 
and eaſy by a friendly diviſion, and by bearing her proportionable 
part of the burthen: It is highly reaſonable, that whilſt the man 
is employed abroad in a variety of buſineſs, perhaps of the laſt 
importance, the woman ſhould be as buſy and attentive as poſſible 
to the regulation of his concerns at home. And it is good economy, 
in ſhort, wherein the character of a good wife principally conſiſts, 

This care of her family, however, is widely diſtant in its nature 
from that of making a proper proviſion for its maintenance and 
ſupport. That, indeed, is the peculiar province of the husband. 
By this prudent participation of her husband s concerns the labour 
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of life is fairly divided; and that family is in no ſmall danger of 
being ruined and undone, where either of the parties fail of acting 
in their proper ſphere. And it is for this reaſon, that Solomon, in 
beautiful character of a virtuous wife, aſſures us, that the heart of 
her husband ſhall ſafely truſt in her, ſo that he ſhall have no need 
of ſpoil: which is much the ſame thing, as if he had ſaid, that ſhe 
will prove ſo remarkable an economiſt, and tranſact all her houſhold 
concerns with ſuch chearfulneſs, truth and fincerity, that her hus- 
band need never be reduced to the ſhameful neceſſity of taking 
any indirect meaſures, of ſwerving in the leaſt from the ſtricteſt 
rules of juſtice in all his dealings, in order for the decent ſupport 

of his family. = 
Now, as the care of all domeſtic affairs is the immediate province 
of a diſcreet wife, ſhe can never diſcharge her duty to her husband, 
as in conſcience ſhe ought, if ſhe gives her mind up to dreſs, viſits, 
and public aſſemblies ; which practice, though the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments, of a vain and empty mind, is grown ſo common, that the 
woman who abides in her houſe, is looked upon with an eye of 
univerſal contempt, as a perſon of no taſte. All women, however, 
who haye courage enough to withſtand the cuſtoms of this modiſh 
and fantaſtic age, that is, all ſuch as had rather be eſteemed modeſt, 
virtuous and unfaſhionable, than be eternally gadding from one 
place of public reſort to another, and beable to recount all the fools 
of quality that made the moſt conſpicuous figure at a midnight revel, 
will never be guilty of ſuch glaring acts of indiſcretion, as would lead 
them into a thouſand others as bad, if not worſe, and ſuch as would 
have a natural tendency, not only to their infamy and reproach, but 
to the ruin and deſtruction likewiſe of themſelves and all their 

dependants. 8 

Another very important branch of the wife's duty, is a prudent 
care in the education of her children; ſince the husband, if a man 
of buſineſs, can never attend them as he ought; and therefore their 
early 
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early education will neceſſarily devolve to the wife; as ſhe indeed 


is by nature beſt qualified for that important purpoſe. 

In order, therefore, that ſhe may train them up in the way they 
ſhould go, and be duly qualified for the truſt repoſed in her by her 
husband, it is highly fitting and convenient, that her mind ſhould 
be formed to meekneſs and humility, frugality and diligence, huma- 
nity and beneficence, and, in ſhort, to all the virtues of a ſocial as 
well as Chriſtian life, by a thorough acquaintance with the Sacred 
Scriptures. Add to all this, that it is highly requiſite, that ſhe be 
furniſhed with a competent knowledge of ſuch accompliſhments of 
the mind, as are moſt proper to each age and condition of life ; that 
thereby ſhe may be capable of giving them the moſt uſeful inſtruc- 
tions ſuitable to their years, and by degrees implant in them an 
early love of virtue and religion, and enforce every precept by her 
own pious example. 

And this is the true and ſureſt way for all mothers to entitle 
themſelves to that ſincere love and eſteem, that honour and reve- 
rential awe, that God Almighty expects children ſhould pay their 
parents, to which he has annexed the promiſe of long life in the 
fifth commandment. In a word, this prudential care, this pious 
method of training up her children, is that which crowns the cha- 
rater of Solomon's virtuous wife, drawn out at length in the moſt 
beautiful manner, at the cloſe of his Proverbs. Her children, ſays 


her. 


The nature of our ſubje& will not permit us to conclude before 
we have ſet before the virtuous and prudent wife another indiſpen- 
ſable duty. Namely—a chearful ſubmiſſion to all her husband's 
lawful commands.—The Apoſtle's words are explicit and peremp- 
tory : © Let the wife ſee that ſhe reverence her husband.“ 


When God Almighty created Adam firſt, and Eve ſome ſhort 


time after him, there was no inequality in the leaſt between them. 
During 


he, riſe up, and call her bleſſed: her husband alſo, and he praiſeth 
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During their ſtate of innocence, neither of them claimed the leaſt 
degree of ſuperiority over the other. Their mutual deſires and 
averſions were the ſame. In ſome places, indeed, in the Epiſtles of 
St. Paul, there are ſeveral paſſages, that imply Adam's ſuperior 
dignity, as being firſt created; yet there are none, as we can per- 
ceive, that infer his dominion and authority over Eve, his conſort, 
his ſocial companion, whom God Almighty formed for him out of 
his fide, before the fall; and ſome divines have obſerved, that 
our mother Eve was taken from that part, rather than any other, 
either higher or lower, by way of ſymbol or emblem, to denote, 
that ſhe was neither Adam's miſtreſs nor his ſlave ; that, as it was 
not her province to be proud and imperious, and aflume the leaſt 
authority over him ; ſo neither had he the privilege or prerogative 
of inſulting or treating her in any unbecoming manner, as his infe- 
rior, and unworthy of bearing an equal ſhare and proportion of 
that bountiful profuſion of the good things of this life, which God 
had provided for the accommodation of them both, as ſtanding 
upon an equal footing, and as one had no right of amine more 
than the other. 

And it muſt be allowed, that whilſt this happy couple lived in a 
ſtate of innocence, whilſt their wills were no ways biaſſed by pre- 
judice and prepoſſeſſion; whilſt their underſtandings were by no 
means 0bnubilated or obſcured ; whilſt the inclinations and intereſts 
of both parties were one and the ſame ; whilſt, in a word, neither 
vanity nor pride had introduced the leaſt competition of ſuperiority 
between them ; there was no manner of occaſion to give either of 
them more power and authority than the other; ſince the moſt ſen- 
ſible pleaſure that either the one or the other was capable of, was 
to contend which ſhould gratify the inclinations of the other moſt, 
and render what they did moſt acceptable; and by conſequence, 
either power or compulſion muſt be altogether needleſs to oblige 
them to act conformable to their own mutual defires. When the 


woman, 
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woman, however, tranſgreſſed, through a vain and fatal thirſt after 
knowledge, and it is poſſible, through ſome ſecret hope that ſhe 
might, by that acquiſition, get a ſuperiority over her husband in that 
one article alone, wherein he had the pre-eminence over her, God 
Almighty was pleaſed to puniſh: her for entertaining ſuch empty 
and arrogant hopes by a diſappointment in the very end at which 
her ambition aimed, and made her very deſire to become his ſupe- 
rior, be the means of her becoming his inferior, and ſubje& to his 
commands; foraſmuch as he ordained from that time, the wife's 
deſires, ſhould be referred to the good will and pleaſure: of her hus- 
band, either to comply with them, or to teſtify his diſlike, as he 
ſaw moſt convenient. For in the third chapter of Geneſis, we find, 
Moſes has recorded that decree in the words following ; and thy 
deſire ſhall be to thy husband, and he ſhall have rule over thee. 
And to ſpeak the truth, this vanity, pride, or falſe ambition. in, 
the wife of getting the ſuperiority over husband, is, for the gene- 
rality, even at this very day, the principal cauſe of this ſubjection. 
If it were not for this inordinate affection, this ardent deſire, this 
thirſt after pre- eminence, ſo conſpicuous in the generality; of wives, 
there are but very few, ſuppoſing them to be endowed. with. any 
tolerable ſhare of prudence and diſcretion, but might preſide over 
their domeſtic affairs, or at leaſt live in eaſe and quiet with their 
reſpective husbands. This fond deſire of ſuperiority, however, is 
not only the higheſt teſtimony. of want of good conduct and diſcre- 
tion, ſince all the tumults and diſorders, all the diſtractions and 
heart-burnings that too frequently occur in the conjugal ſtate, ariſe 
from that unhappy ſource ; but it is likewiſe, in reality, a direct. 
breach of that unalterable decree, which God pronounced againſt 
Eve for her firſt tranſgreſſion; and for that reaſon, it is as vain, 
empty, and unjuſtifiable a deſire now, as it was at firſt, And our 
Apoſtle, in this addreſs of his to the Epheſians, plainly ſhews, that 
it is both immoral and irreligious ; by the injunction that he lays 


upon 
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upon his female converts here in our Text: Let the wife ſee that 
ſhe reverence her husband; which is the ſame admonition, only in 
other terms, as he had made uſe of juſt before, namely, Wives, 
« ſubmit yourſelves unto your own husbands as unto the Lord; 
„ for the husband is the head of the wife, even as Chriſt is the head 
« of the Church, and he is the Saviour of the body.” _ 
However, though it muſt be allowed, that the husband is the 
head of his wife ; that his authority over her is rational ; and he 
is inveſted with that power by the Creator himſelf, in order to be 
a ſaviour unto her, that is, by his ſuperior wiſdom or diſcretion, to 
maintain, protect and defend her; it conſequently follows, that ſuch 
authority, though devolved upon him by the Almighty, ought al- ” 
ways to be exerciſed in a humane, rational, and becoming manner, 
and ought never to be urged in vindication of any inſolence or abuſe. 
Our Apoſtle, for this reaſon, in his Epiſtle to the Coloſſians, admo- 
niſhes the husbands not to be bitter againſt their wives. The 
meaning of which metaphorical expreſſion is nothing more than this, 
that as moſt bitter things, when taſted, give diſguſt : ſo bitter words, 
or other more ſevere treatment from a husband of his wife, muſt 
naturally provoke her beyond meaſure. A husband, in ſhort, ought 
not to be peeviſh and moroſe ; neither is he, in word or deed, to 
uſe any rigour towards her or ungentleneſs. | 
There is a bitterneſs of language that all mankind underſtand ; 
and words, that, as the Pſalmiſt expreſſes it, are very ſwords, which 
wound to the quick. Thoſe that proceed from the mouths of 
ſtrangers, indeed, notwithſtanding they be ever ſo bad, affect us 
but little ; neither does opprobrious language, out of the mouth of 
a profeſſed enemy, make any ſtrong impreſſion upan us; ſince we 
know it to be the reſult of malice and reſentment, and we expect 
no better treatment at his hands ; but the hard words of a friend, 
or a near and dear relation, create us abundance of uneaſineſs, and 


give us great concern, ** It is not an open enemy, exclaims David, 
« that 
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«© that hath done me this diſhonour; for then I could have borne it: 
C neither was it mine adverſary that did magaify himſelf againſt me: 
« for then, peradventure, I would have hid myſelf from him. But it 
e was even thou, my companion, my guide, and mine own familiar 
friend.“ Ill treatment from ſtrangers excites, indeed, our anger 


and indignation againſt thoſe from whom we. receive it; but when 


we are inhumanly treated by thoſe whom we moſt affectionately love, 


the ill uſage creates a ſorrow within us, and gives us ſuch a pain, 


as words can hardly expreſs. We are conſcious to ourſelyes that we 
love, and for that reaſon are deſirous of being beloved again. As 
we make it our ſtudy to oblige others, ſo we would willingly in 
our turn be obliged: we indulge them, and therefore expect a like 
indulgence. When our expectations, through failure, are thus 
fruſtrated, we cannot but be uneaſy and concerned at the diſappoint- 
ment. It is on this ſcore, that bitter and opprobrious words become 
ſo diſguſtful from near relations, becauſe they are unlooked for and 
unexpected. We hope for better language, and are ſurpriſed to find 
ourſelves deceived. It is this that makes bitter words from hus- 


bands ſuch grievous afflictions to wives. As they are by reaſon and 


nature entitled to better treatment, their diſappointment is almoſt 
inſupportable. They expect forbearance, gentleneſs, and patience ; 
they look for affability and good nature; but inſtead of thoſe good 
qualities, they find moroſeneſs, impatience, clamour, and indecent 
revilings: and ſuch treatment, to ſoft and tender diſpoſitions, is 
moſt barbarous, fits heavy on the mind, and wounds the heart to 
the quick; makes them not only paſs their hours away in the moſt 
reſtleſs and uncomfortable manner, but too frequently puts a period 
to their lives in floods of ſorrow. 

Since then, it is a duty incumbent on every wife to reverence her 


husband, that is, to be under ſubjection to him, and obedient to all 
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his lawful commands, let every husband reflect that this power, 
thus devolved upon him, by no means entitles him to be inſolent 
and injurious. In a word, as diſobedience is prohibited, on the 
one hand, ſo bitterneſs is as peremptorily ſorbid, on the other; 
let both therefore attend diligently to the Apoſtle's advice, “and 
let every one of you, in particular, ſo love his wife even as him- 
« ſelf; and the wife ſee that the reverence her husband.“ 
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The virtuous Wife; 
TO WHICH IS ANNEXED, BY WAV OF EXEMPLIPICATION, 


A GENUINE CHARACTER. 


PROVERBS, XXXI. 10, 


WHO CAN F IND A VIRTUOUS WOMAN? FOR HER PRICE IS FAR 


ABOVE RUBIES, 


1 T HO King Lemuel was, whoſe prudent mother gave 
him the precepts contained in this chapter, whether 


Solomon, or ſome other prince, is not well agreed upon 


by interpreters. But that the precepts themſelves are a collection 


of moſt excellent maxims, relating both to his conduct in govern- 
ment, and in the choice of a wife, two points of exceeding great 


conſequence to his happineſs, is allowed by all. And as the whole 
chapter, from the tenth verſe to the end, is one entire leſſon of 


female care and conduct, and of domeſtic economy, and ſuch a leſſon 
of inſtruction as is no where elſe to be met with in any writings 


whatever, either ſacred or profane ; ſo it were much to be wiſhed, 
it might be even enacted by law, that no one of the female ſex 
might be permitted to enter into the matrimonial ſtate, without 
having firſt learnt this leſſon by heart. 

To give you a comment at large on this deſcription of an excel- 
lent wife, would exceed the limits of time allowable for one ſingle 


Eee 2 diſcourſe ; 
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dowed with the goods of fortune; but her principal concern was 


diſcourſe ; we ſhall therefore confine our obſervations to ſuch ſelect 
verſes, as we apprehend, will beſt illuſtrate the words now read to 
you, namely, Who can find a virtuous woman; For her price is 
far above rubies. 4 . 
Who can find a virtuous woman, or one . for her 
ſincere unaffected piety, and purity of manners? This is not to be 
ſo underſtood, however, as if it were to be doubted, whether ſuch a 
valuable creature could be eaſily met with. I am apt to believe, in 
antient-times, I am very confident in the preſent, the queſtion in 
this ſenſe may be rather put, Who can find a virtuous man? For 


it is very obſervable, that few men are ſuch conſtant attendants on 


the temple, and the religious duties incumbent on them therein to 
perform, as the women ; and in how few of the former, when 
they do attend, does the fervency of their devotion riſe to ſo high a 
pitch as is conſpicuous in the latter? And, notwithſtanding pro- 
faneneſs and impiety are become ſo univerſal, and are ſo openly 
avowed by the men of this profligate age, that they ſeem to value 
themſelves upon their iniquitous practices, and take a pleafure in 
them; yet it muſt be. acknowledged, that we very ſeldom find 
women atheiſtically inclined, or profeſſed free-thinkers ; neither are 
they remarkably guilty of intemperance and exceſs. For when any, 
one of them has once thrown off all modeſty, and given a looſe to 
her vicious inclinations, ſhe becomes immediately the object of 
contempt, and. in all. company. is accounted a monſter. From 
whence it may fairly be inferred, that depravity of manners is not 


ſo habitual to them. The queſtion, therefore, is not ſo much, Who 
can find a virtuous woman? as, Where is the to be met with, fince 


the value of her is ſo great? . For the value of her is far above 
rubies, as it is immediately added: the pious lady, whoſe words 


theſe are, being anxious for the future happineſs of her ſon, was 


not over-ſolicitous in finding out a conſort for him, who was en- 


to 
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to find 'out one, who was perfectly accompliſhed ; 2 worthy example 
for parents in all ages to copy after. 


The heart of her husband doth ſafely truſt in her, 0 that be 


ce ſhall have no need of ſpoil.“ 


A woman who is truly conſcientious, and not only underſtands 


the religion ſhe profeſſes, but ſincerely practiſes i it likewiſe, i is one, 
on whoſe honour and fidelity her husband may rely, however, 


remote he may be from her ; as alſo on her good economy, whether 
abſent or preſent : inſomuch that he is under no fears or apprehen- 
ſions of being reduced, through her extravagancy and want of diſcre- 
tion, to any ſuch ſtraits or difficulties, as may tempt him to commit 
any acts of fraud or injuſtice, to gratify her pride and ambition. 


She will do him good and not evil all the days of her life.” 


On the contrary, inſtead of any kind of extravagancy on her part, 


ſhe will with wonderful prudence and good management conſult. 
and promote his intereſt, reputation, and proſperity, as will appear, 


in many particulars, quite down to the twenty. -lixth verſe; and to 
that let us at preſent pals. | 

She openeth her mouth with wiſdom; and in ber tongue is the 
law of kindneſs. To all her excellent qualities of chaſtity, fruga- 
lity, improvement of her husband's ſubſtance, proviſion for her 
family, and alſo charity and benevolence towards her neighbours, 
ſhe adds this, as far preferable to all the reſt, that ſhe has a mind 
well ſtored with. divine knowledge, that knowledge which muſt 
condu& her in the way to eternal felicity ; for in Scripture, the 
term wiſdom generally implies as much.—And her tongue is the 


law of kindneſs ; that is, in other words, out of a fincere concern : 
for the welfare of others, ſhe will, on all juſt occaſions, impart the 


moſt wholeſome inſtructions for the regulation of their conduct; 
but will never utter the leaſt opprobrious languaage, or be guilty of 
the leaſt ungenerous inſinuations, that may have the leaſt tendency 
towards depreciating the good name of her neighbour, No! She 1 is 


not 
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not one of thoſe triflers and buſy-bodies, who fly from place to "RY 
and make ſcandal and detraction the whole ſubject of their diſcourſe, 
and their favourite entertainment. But, 

« She is one, who looketh well to the ways of her houſhold, id 
ti cateth not the bread of idleneſs.” 

Notwithſtanding her high birth and quality, ſhe thinks the in- 
ſpection of her family a duty incumbent on her. She has always a 
watchful eye over them, and, where occaſion offers, puts her hands 
to the buſineſs of the day, perfectly abhorring that indolence and 
remiſſneſs which too many of her dignity unhappily affect. 

Her children ariſe up, and call her bleſſed ; her husband alſo, 
and he praiſeth her.” And this is the happy woman to whom her 
children pay the profoundeſt reſpect, and bleſs God for the uncom- 
mon happineſs they enjoy in ſuch an indulgent parent; and her huſ- 
band alſo will, in like manner, praiſe her, and bleſs God for beſtowing 
on him ſo amiable a conſort. 

I ſhall reſume theſe ſeveral heads, in my enlargement on the 
ſeveral branches of this moſt excellent character. 

Firſt, I am to obſerve from theſe words, that a woman of un- 
affected piety and virtue, wherever ſhe may be met with, is an 
ineſtimable jewel, an inexhauſtible ſource and fountain of happineſs. 
When I fay ſhe is an ineſtimable jewel, I do not mean, that there 
are no others like unto her ; for that, as you may plainly perceive, 
I do not ſuppoſe, but on the ſcore of her intrinſic value. For every 
woman that knows the grounds and principles of religion ſhe pro- 
feſſes, and is exemplary in the practice of all the duties thereby 
enjoined, is an ineſtimable jewel. 

And ſuch a one is an inexhauſtible fountain of happineſs, by 
reaſon of her extenſive influence. It is very obſervable, that in 
the hiſtorical part of the Old Teſtament, the mothers of the ſeveral 
kings both of Judah and Iſrael, whether good or bad, are particu- 
larly taken notice of; and the reaſon thereof is preſumed to be this, 

namely, 
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namely, to intimate to poſterity, that from their influence they de- 
rived their character. 

Let us paſs, however, from the Old Teſtament to the New. And 
therein it is likewiſe obſervable, that the Chriſtian wives, who 
were then ſingularly good, and fat under the miniſtry of St. Peter, 
were enjoined to remain in ſubjection to their infidel husbands, that 
thoſe husbands might be won by the converſation of their wives, 
whilſt they ſhould beRld their chaſte converſation coupled with fear. 
And the reaſon why the mothers of thoſe princes, in the Old Teſta- 
ment, may be ſuppoſed to have ſuch a peculiar influence over the 
princes their ſons, ſo as to render them good or bad, is, becauſe the 
morhers have the cultivation of their childrens manners, whilſt they 
are yet tender, and therefore the more ſuſceptible of the impreſſions 
then made upon them, whether good or bad ; and if unhappily the 
latter, ill habits, when once contracted, are the moſt difficult things 
in nature to be removed. And the reaſon alſo why the unaffected 
Piety of the Chriſtian wives had ſuch a tendency towards the conver- 
fion of a wicked and pagan husband was probably this; becauſe fincere 
piety, added to the natural endearments of the ſoft ſex, gives the wo- 
man endowed therewith ſuch charms, as are not only more than ordi- 
nary powerful, but impoflible to be reſiſted. The truth of it is, in 
men there is, for the generality, ſuch a roughneſs in their conſtitution 
and temper, that it muſt be an extraordinary meaſure of grace, that 
can mould and ſoften their natures into any conſiderable degrees of 
goodneſs ; but in the women, whoſe tempers and paſſions are by 
nature more tender and pliant, there ſeems to be a better habitude 
and nearer diſpoſition to all the ſhining graces of the goſpel ; and 
as a ſoil, which is naturally good, ſhall, with little culture, be pro- 
ductive of a mighty crop; and a barren one, though ever ſo well 
cultivated, very ſeldom anſwer the trouble and expence; ſo we 
ſeldom find, that the Chriſtian graces grow fo luxuriant in men, as 
they do in women. And I might Tar (er add, that if wiſdom, piety, 

and 
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and goodneſs, ſhall have ſuch an influence for the better over man, 
who in his nature is more turbulent and unruly, as that a fincere 


convert from ſin, though a man, appears to be a new creature, and 
becomes thereby more affable and courteous; with how much a more 
engaging air muſt the ſame degrees of grace, added to a better 
nature, as that of the woman doubtleſs is, appear and ſhine in them 
And indeed, if we make our obſervations on ſuch. of them as are 
arrived to a higher pitch of piety and devotion, and a warmer zeal 
for the glory of God, and the good of their fellow-creatures, than 
is common, we ſhall ſee them ſurrounded, even here on earth, with 
a kind of rays, ſomething like thoſe which we imagine crown the 
heads of Saints and Angels in the other world. But to deſcend from 
the general character of the virtuous woman, to what is given in 
the ſucceeding verſes of the Preacher, which is more particular, 
The heart of her husband, ſays he, doth ſafely truſt in her, fo 
that he ſhall have no need of ſpoil.” 

she is one, on whoſe honour and fidelity her husband may ſafely 
rely at any diſtance how remote ſoever. There is nothing to which 
the heart of a woman, who is ſtrictly virtuous, has a greater aver- 
ſion, than to the ſins of impurity ; ſhe can ſooner deface thoſe beau- 
ties, which are ſo highly valued by her ſex, and ſuffer deformity, 
which is ſo odious in the eyes of them; nay, can with reſolution 
and intrepidity throw herſelf down a precipice, or plunge herſelf 
into the ocean, as many matrons and virgins have heretofore. done, 
than ſuffer her virtue to be ſtained, though by ſurprize or compul- 
fion. And let whatever accidents or misfortunes ſeparate. the loving 
pair, her thoughts never wander; her deſires are as cold as the nor- 
thern ſow ; ſhe is perfectly dead to all vicious inclinations, and 
though the husband, upon his return home may poſſibly find his 
habitation demoliſhed by the hands of violent men; yet, for his 
comfort and conſolation, he will be ſenſible, that no temptation 
whatever could prevail on his wife to forfeit her honour, 


The 
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The virtuous wife has a principal intereſt in the concerns of her 
family, and therefore, whilſt her husband is managing his affairs 
abroad, ſhe is looking as carefully after matters at home ; even it 
may be ſo far as to the keeping of his accounts, a cuſtom which is 
laudably and wiſely purſued by ſome merchants wives in a neigh- 
bouring country; I ſay wiſely purſued ; for thereby ſhe has not only 
the ſatisfaction, in her huſband's time, to know perfectly well the 
true ſtate of his affairs, but after his death, is not ſo liable to be 
impoſed upon, and fo groſsly injured by artful and deſigning guar- 

dians and truſtees, as thoſe widows are, who are ignorant in ſuch 
intricate matters; as long unſettled accounts generally prove to be. 
And thus being thoroughly acquainted with her huſband's and her 
own circumſtances, ſhe orders her own, and her family's expences 
accordingly, whether in proviſion, cloaths, furniture, equipage, or 
any other incidents whatſoever; and always manages matters fo, 
as that the balance ſhall be on the right ſide ; becauſe proviſion muſt 
be made for the time to come, as well as the time preſent. Thus 
intereſt, as well as religion, obliges the virtuous wife to be irugal 
and diſcreet. The caſe, however, is quite the reverſe in regard to a 
vicious woman ; ſhe has an eye only to the immediate gratification 
of her ſenſual and brutiſh appetites ; ſhe ſhews no regard to futurity, 
either in this, or in the world to come. And if ſhe be what the 
Scripture calls a ſtrange Woman, ſhe is then an invader of another's 
property, or rather an abſolute thief, broken in upon the family, and 
ſo immediately ſecures whatever ſhe can lay her hands on: And as 
her appetites, luſts, and vanities are all exceſſive; ſo her demands 
to gratify them are always exorbitant ; and her paramour, however, 
who is her ſlave, mult not, nay durſt not, deny her any thing, 
though ever ſo unreaſonable. And thus through his own, and her 
extravagancy, the expences riſing high, and the incomes running 
low, he is reduced to great ſtraits and difficulties ; ſuch as campel 
him to take indirect meaſures for their mutual ſupport. At firſt, 
Yor: 1; Et | perhaps, 
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perhaps, he is only tempted to cheat and defraud his neighbours 
imperceptibly ; but too often he purſues more violent methads, and 
ventures upon open plunder. The virtuous wife, however, will 
never give her huſband the leaſt opportunity to reflect on her con- 
duct, or to aſſert with juſtice, that he is brought to ſhame and 
poverty, through her indiſcretion or extravagancy. 

On the contrary, inſtead of any kind of extravagancy on her part, 
ſhe will, by her wonderful prudence and good economy, promote 
his reputation, intereſt, and proſperity, to the utmoſt of her power, 


as will appear in many particulars, quite down to the twenty ſixth 
verſe of this chapter; She will do him good and not evil all the 


days of her life. I have already obſerved, that it would be incon- 
ſiſtent with our intended brevity, to expatiate on all the good qua- 
lities that are particularized in ſo large a compaſs : we ſhall leave 
therefore thoſe intermediate verſes to your own private meditations, 
and proceed to what will more particularly illuſtrate our Text. This 
diſcreet, this virtuous woman, whoſe true character we are here 
ſetting forth, is not ſo wholly intent upon what ſhall promote her 
huſband's, her own, and their childrens temporal intereſt, reputa- 
tion and honour, as to negle& the concerns of another life; but 
indeed, adds this, as the crown of all her other graces, that ſhe 
makes it much her ſtudy, by hearing, reading, and meditation, to 
furniſh her mind with divine knowledge, that important knowledge, 
which muſt conduct her, and thoſe who belong to her, to eternal 
happineſs ; and out of. an honeſt concern for the benefit of others, 
thoſe eſpecially who are related to her, ſhe will be frequently im- 
parting good inſtructions of the ſame kind to them; thus ſhe will 
not fail to employ that gift of tongue with which ſhe is endowed, 
to the purpoſes for which it was at firſt deſigned ; ſhe will never 
talk indiſcreetly, nor indulge herſelf in revilings, or opprobrious 
language. She openeth her mouth with wiſdom, and in her tongue 
is the law of kindneſs. 


| T here 
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There are many women, of all ranks and degrees, who, as to 
the before-mentioned particulars relating to conjugal fidelity and 
affection, frugality with all its appendages, and we may add too, 
beneficence and hoſpitality ; there are many, I ſay, as to all theſe 
qualities, well deſerve the character of good houſe-wives, and 

excellent economiſts ; but then, if all their excellency ſhall cloſe 
here; if they ſhall be fo far overwhelmed and troubled, as Martha 
was, with their domeſtic cares, thoſe many things, ſo as not, with 
Mary, to mind the better part, and which ſhall not be taken away 
from them ; however they may be applauded for their wiſdom, 
induſtry, and good conduct, they will fall vaſtly ſhort, notwith- 
ſtanding, of the character of virtuous and wiſe women, in the 
Scripture-ſenſe. And as the intereſts of eternity are infinitely more 
conſiderable ; ſo, unleſs their ſtudy and care, with reſpect to theſe 
matters, be ſomewhat proportionable, their wiſdom will prove but 
folly ; and the reaſon is, becauſe virtue, in the Chriſtian-ſenſe of the 
word, is the quinteſſence of all Chriſtian graces; and therefore 
to denominate a woman truly virtuous, her commendable qualities 
muſt proceed from Chriſtian principles, and motives, ſuch as are 
contained in her baptiſmal covenant and creed. And true wiſdom is 
to have a particular eye to the chiefeſt end, to the ſalvation of our 
ſouls, and whatever conduces thereto, both the doctrines to be em- 
braced, underſtood, and believed, and the duties to be praiſed in 
our moſt holy religion ; and to give her then the charaQer of wiſ- 
dom, her eye muſt be fixed, throughout her whole management, on 
the things of another life, and every thing that is of conſequence, to 
ſecure that important point, both to herſelf and all her dependants. 
And therefore, as ſhe will duly entitle herſelf to ſo glorious a 
character; ſhe will add this, as the crown of all her other graces, 
that ſhe makes it much her ſtudy, by hearing, reading, and medita- 
tion, to furniſh her mind with divine knowledpe, that important 
knowledge, which muſt conduct her, and thoſe who belong to her, 
to eternal happineſs, And out of an hearty concern for the benefit 
a 1 of 
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of others, thoſe eſpecially who are related to er, ſhe will be fre- 
quently imparting her wholſome inſtructions to them likewiſe. 
 FirsT, the truly virtuous woman will make it her principal care 
and concern to attain to a due and competent knowledge in theſe 
things herſelf. And this, not only by a conſtant attendance upon 
the public ordinances, but upon the preaching of the word alſo, 
becauſe the ſpirit of God teaches us, that faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God. And the more wiſe and virtuous 
ſhe is, the leſs will ſhe neglect thoſe means of edification; but on 
| the contrary, will never, but upon caſual emergencies, be abſent 
from them ; becauſe ſhe knows ſhe may beſt promiſe herſelf a bleſ- 
ſing from divine grace, in the methods of his own appointment: 
But though ſhe primarily ſeeks for knowledge in the uſe of theſe 
means; yet out of an eager thirſt after knowledge, ſhe applies her- 
ſelf to other mediums alſo, as namely, to reading and meditation. 
And to this purpoſe, ſhe ſets aſide ſome convenient part of her houſe 
for her retirement, and a ſufticient portion of her time for ſuch pious 
employment. And that ſhe may be the better provided with pro- 
per helps, both for inſtruction and devotion, ſhe conſults with ſuch 
miniſters as ſhe thinks beſt: able to inform and direct her, in the 
choice of good books, and about the order alſo in which ſhe may 
moſt profitably read them, it being very certain, that order and me- 
thod itſelf goes a great way towards the attainment of any ſcience, 
human or divine. And now our wiſe and virtuous woman having 
furniſhed herſelf with a competent meaſure of divine and ſaving 
knowledge, no wonder if ſhe openeth her mouth with wiſdom, 
and out of an hearty concern for the benefit of others, thoſe eſpe- 
cially of her own houſhold, her children and ſervants, ſhe commu- 
nicates ſome valuable part of that knowledge, to which ſhe has at- 
tained ; and is diligent in imparting the directions which concern 
their ſalvation to them. It ſeems to have been the humour of the 
laſt and preſent age, as pride and vanity have, of late years, much 
increaſed upon us, to value in a woman, beauty, mien, or dreſs, be- 
yond 
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yond her knowledge; though it was not in the age preceding, 
wherein learning was eſteemed an high accompliſhment, as appears 
in the inſtances of queen Elizabeth, the lady Jane Gray, and many 
qthers of rank and figure. But however ignorant and vain men may 
admire congenital ignorance and vanity in women, Solomon, who 
was not ignorant of what adorns the ſex, had another taſte, when he 
tells us, that as a jewel of gold is in a ſwine's ſnout, ſo is a fair wo- 
man without diſcretion ; ; that is, without uſeful knowledge, toge- 

ther with all ſuitable virtues, the true ornaments of the miyd, let 
her quality, beauty, and external adornings be as great as they will, 
ſhe is a very infipid, filly, and inſignificant thing. But as real, and 
ſubſtantial knowledge will exceedingly adorn her at all times; fo 
will it more eſpecially when ſhe comes to impart it to others. And 
that facility of ſpeech, ſo much obſerved to be natural to the ſex, 
will render her perfectly eloquent, when ſhe comes to ſpeak from a 
fund of good ſenſe. And I muſt confeſs, I have not found it fo na- 
tural, ſo eaſy, and in ſuch apt expreſſions, as from thoſe of this ſex, 
who have firſt laid in a good ſtock of knowledge, 1n the methods 
we have been ſpeaking of, and recommending. 

Well! And being thus furniſhed, though modeſty and the word of 
God prohibit ſhe ſhould ſpeak in the church or public aſſemblies ; yet 
in her family, amongſt her children and ſervants ſhe may, and indeed 
ought, as the has better opportunities for it; I ſay, better opportu- 
nities for it; for the huſbands avocations are generally greater, and re- 
quire his attendance more abroad: but ſhe being almoſt ever at home, 
can at more certain periods callher children and ſervants together; and 
beſides her hearing of them read, ſhe will herſelf catechize and inſtruct 
them, at the ſettled and fixed times appointed by her for family devo- 
tions; and moreover, at other times, as occaſion ſhall require, will re- 
prove, exhort, and adviſe them. Thus will ſhe open her mouth with 
wiſdom. And, 

Laſtly, her tongue will be a law of kindneſs, never ſuffering it to 


fly out into indecent language, or utter any defamatory expreſſions 
againſt 


* 
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againſt her neighbours. No; our virtuous and wife woman under- 
ſtands her duty to God and man better; ſhe knows, that whoſoever 
ſeems to be religious, and bridleth not the tongue, that perſon's re- 
ligion is vain. And knowing withal, how cuſtomary it is, in viſits, 
to cenſure, ſpeak raſhly, and whiſper evil things of others; and 
how, when in ſuch company, ſhe may, unawares, be drawn herſelf 
into ſuch a ſinful practice, ſhe abſtains, as much as poſſible, from 
all idle and impertinent viſits. But on the contrary, ſhe is one, who 
looketh well to the ways of her houſhold, and eateth not the bread 
of idleneſs. How, in what, and with what induſtry ſhe manages the 
affairs of her houſhold, yow have alrcady heard, and I need not re- 
peat it to you : but this I may obſerve here, from the quality of the 
perſon to whom theſe words refer, who was one, whom Lemuel's 
mother would have a wife for her ſon, no leſs a perſon than a king ; 
that our virtuous woman looks not upon herſelf, though of high 
birth and diſtinction, as above the inſpection of her family; but 
has always an eye over it, nay, and puts her hand to the buſineſs of 
it, perfectly abhorring the idleneſs and pride of too many of her 
ſex, who diſdain ſuch mean things: and ſurely this may give juſt 
reaſon to our haughty dames, of a mueh inferior ſtation and quality, 
to reflect upon their on conduct, how unaccountable it is, that they 
ſhould look upon it as below them to mind the concerns of buſi- 
neſs and religion in their families. 

But our virtuous woman is the very reverſe of ſuch as theſe ; ſhe 
makes it not ſo much her buſineſs, as her pleaſure, to provide for 
the intereſt. both ſpiritual and temporal, of all that belong to her. 


And her conduct and management being ſuch, how can it be other- 


wiſe, but that— 


Her children, reaping ſo much the benefit of her ponidence and 
care in temporals, and of her wiſe inſtructions in ſpirituals, muſt call 
her bleſſed. And her huſband alſo for the ſame reaſons; muſt ever 
praiſe her? And all mankind will agree with the wiſe man in our 
text, That the price of ſuch a virtuous woman is far above rubies. 


A 
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PROVERBS, XXXI. 
THE WORDS OF KING LEMUEL, THE PROPHECY THAT HIS 
MOTHER TAUGHT HIM—WHAT, MY SON ? AND WHAT, THE 
SON OF MY WOMB? AND WHAT, THE SON OF MY VOWS ? 
WHO CAN FIND A VIRTUOUS WOMAN? FOR HER PRICE IS 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES. THE HEART OF HER HUSBAND DOTH 
SAFELY TRUST IN HER, SO THAT HE SHALL HAVE NO NEED 
Of SPOIL. SHE WILL DO HIM GOOD AND NOT EVIL ALL 
THE DAYS OF HER LIFE. SHE SEEKETH WOOL AND FLAX, 
AND WORKETH WILLINGLY WITH HER HANDS. SHE 18 LIKE 
THE MERCHANTS SHIPS, SHE BRINGETH HER FOOD FROM 
AFAR. SHE RISETH ALSO WHILE IT IS YET NIGHT, AND 
' GIVETH MEAT TO HER HOUSHOLD, AND A PORTION TO HER 
| MAIDENS. SHE CONSIDERETH A FIELD, AND BUYETH IT; 
WITH THE FRUIT OF HER HANDS SHE PLANTETH A VINE- 
YARD. SHE GIRDETH HER LOINS WITH STRENGTH, AND 
STRENGTHENETH HER ARMS. SHE PERCEIVETH THAT HER 
MERCHANDISE. IS GOOD : HER CANDLE GOETH NOT OUT BY 
NIGHT. SHE LAYETH HER HANDS TO THE SPINDLE, AND HER 
HANDS HOLD THE DISTAFF. SHE STRETCHETH OUT HER 
HAND TO THE POOR; YEA, SHE REACHETH FORTH HER 
HANDS TO THE NEEDY. SHE IS NOT AFRAID OF THE SNOW 
FOR HER HOUSHOLD : FOR ALL HER HOUSHOLD ARE 
| CLOATHED WITH SCARLET. SHE MAKETH HERSELF COVER- 
INGS OF TAPESTRY, HER CLOATHING IS SILK AND PURPLE. 
HER HUSBAND IS KNOWN IN THE GATES, WHEN HE SITTETH 
AMONG THE ELDERS OF THE LAND. SHE MAKETH FINE 
LINEN AND SELLETH IT, AND DELIVERETH GIRDLES UNTO 
THE MERCHANT. STRENGTH AND HONOUR ARE HER CLOATH- 
ING, AND SHE SHALL REJOICE IN TIME TO COME. SHE OPEN- 
ETH HER MOUTH WITH WISDOM, AND IN HER TONGUE 18 
THE LAW OF KINDNESS. SHE LOOKETH WELL TO THE WAYS 
OF HER HOUSHOLD, AND EATETH NOT THE BREAD OF IDLE- 


NESS. 
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NESS. HER CHILDREN ARISE UP AND CALL HER BLESSED ; HER 
HUSBAND ALSO, AND HE PRAISETH HER : MANY DAUGHTERS 
HAVE DONE VIRTUOUSLY, BUT THOU EXCELLEST THEM ALL, 
FAVOUR IS DECEITFUL, AND BEAUTY IS VAIN: BUT A wo. 
MAN THAT FEARETH THE LORD, SHE SHALL BE PRAISED. 
GIVE HER OF THE FRUIT OF HER HANDS, AND LET HER OWN 


WORKS PRAISE HER IN THE GATES. 


HE ada of the e a having amply ſet forth 

the duty ariſing from the words nov read to you, it will 

not, I conceive, be deemed improper ſhould we make a digreſſion 

from precept to example. —Let me therefore beſpeak your patience 

whilſt I briefly demonſtrate how practicable are the virtues we have 

been at this time recommending. The late Lady ***#** yas an 

illuſtrious inſtance of ſuch a woman as Solomon has deſcribed in his 

thirty-firſt chapter, and other parts of this moſt excellent book of 
Proverbs. 

Though the living can ſeldom be praiſed with decency, yet the 
dead undoubtedly may. There is, indeed, a publick homage due 
to exalted virtue, and the miniſters of the goſpel, who are entruſted 
with various methods of promoting piety in the world, are required, 
at proper ſeaſons, to repreſent to the minds of men ſuch ſhining ex- 
amples of virtue, as are moſt likely to engage their attention, and 
provoke their imitation, It is our immediate and particular employ- 
ment to praiſe God ; and it doth, no doubt, in ſome meaſure ap- 
pertain to us to celebrate thoſe that have formed their conduct upon 
the many excellent patterns of his diffuſive goodnels, which are 
recorded in the ſacred volume. 

I ſhall enter into no deſcription of the perſonal advantages of the 
Lady whoſe character we are attempting to delineate : let it ſaffice, 
that they were ſuch as moſt commonly excite admiration in our ſex, 
and envy in the other, Sweetneſs and good-humour were always 
viſible in her face, and naturally diffuſed itſelf into every word and 


action. Her perſon, as it was thus ſtudiouſly embelliſhed by nature, 
thus 
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thus adorned with, unpremeditated graces, was a fit receptacle for a 
mind ſo fair and lovely, There dwelt rational piety, modeſt hope, 
and chearful reſignation. 

It would be too poor a coinmendation to givea gener al character 
only of a perſon, who, young in years, lived long enough to demon- 


ſtrate ſhe was formed to adorn every ſtation in life: neither guld 
ſuch 2, recital have the deſired effect on her ſurviving admirers, any 


of whom, unleſs they are perfect indeed, will find ſomething worthy 
their imitation. For whether we conſider her as A Daudtrik, 
A Wir, a Morukk, A FRIEND, or THE Misrerss or A FA- 
MIL V, ſhe will be found to excel. . 0 
She did, from her very W carry herſelf t to > het parents with 
ſuch reſpe& and tenderneſs, that there cannot be given any one in- 
ſtance of undutiful conduct. Her behaviour was ſuch in this mat- 


ter, as every way anſwered the precepts laid down both in the Old 


and New Teſtament. And this virtue, as virtue is often its own. 


reward, met with a ſuitable return of kindneſs from her parents. 
When ſhe arrived to years of marriage, ſhe ſought not herſelf a 


huſband, entered into no treaty of courtſhip, as is too commonly the 
unhappy practice of ſome young women, without the full conſent 
and approbation of her parents. She ſubmitted herſelf to that yoke 


which was their choice. She had no ambitious or aſpiring deſires; 
for ſhe thought that match honourable which they thought Aptos 


or convenient. 
Tt was very eaſy for ſuch a DAudH TER to become a good Wipe; 


and for one who had been exerciſed in the qualities of duty and 
tenderneſs to her parents, to exerciſe the like virtues to her huſband. 


She did not, by her marrriage, transfer her affection from her pa- 
rents to her huſband. She continued the ſame duty, the ſame affec- 


tion, the ſame ſubmiſſion, to her dying hour, to one as well as the 
other ; and when her marriage tranſlated her into another family, 


the advice of Raguel was her practice, the honoured and reſpected . 


her father-in-law, Her behaviour, as a wife, was ſuch as became 
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the virtues of duty and ſubmiſſion which had exerciſed her in her 
youth. Her huſband's intereſt, and her huſband's temper were her 
firſt ſtudy. In this ſhe ſo happily ſucceeded, that I have often heard: 
him, even with tears, declare, that during the number of years they 
lived together, he never could diſcern a vice that ſhe had, or a vir- 
tue that ſhe wanted. She ever ſeemed ſatisfied with her fituation in: 
life, never repining that her lot was not equally ſplendid with many 
of thoſe of rank and fortune who coveted her friendſhip, and with 
whom ſh2 converſed freely and without reſerve. Whatever her 
huſband undertook was generally the ſubje& of her approbation ; 
and if ever ſhe diſſented from him, which was but ſeldom, ſhe gave 
her reaſons with that moderation and ſweetneſs that made even op- 
polition pleaſing. She was likewiſe ever ſatisfied with that portion 
of his ſubſtance which he thought proper to allot for her uſe, and 
beſtowed it with amazing frugality for his credit and pleaſure, ever 
appearing elegant, though never gaudy. It was no ſmall praiſe in 
her that ſhe never received thoſe he thought fit to introduce to her 
with that conſtrained civility, that half welcome which embarraſſes 
the huſband, and diſobliges the gueſt, by at once informing him that he 
is not welcome, nor 1s all as it ſhould be; But on the contrary, 
there was an open generous freedom that made even ſtrangers eaſy; 
and none came there, though but as caſual viſitors, that did not 
| depart admiring friends. Her love for her huſband was wonderful; 
and becauſe too many wives think themſelves diſcharged from the 
practice of obedience, will it be going too far to ſay, It was paſ- 
fing the love of women? She did indeed, if I may fo ſpeak, too 
much intereſt herſelf in the care and tenderneſs of her huſband's. 
perſon. Did ſickneſs, or any other calamity, overtake him, her 
grief and trouble were greater than his pain. She was a conſtant 
ſupport and comfort in his affliction, a true partner in his cares, a 
fit friend to adviſe in matters of difficulty; for as ſhe was wiſe and 
prudent in houſhold affairs, ſo the qualifications and accompliſh- 


ments 
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ments of her mind rendered her fit to adviſe and manage the tem- 
poral concerns of her huſband, I have known him freely own, that 
he was never more miſtaken than when he neglected her advice, 
which ſhe always offered with great ſubmiſſion to his diſcretion, 
Was her huſband abſent upon a journey, how did ſhe then torment 
herſelf with cares and fears, and, with-Tobit, count the days of his 
abſence, which were ſo many days of continual grief and painful 
expectation. 
View her as a mother! The care and tenderneſs of her children 
was nothing leſs than that ſhe ſhewed to her parents and her huſ- 
band, and was thereby made fit, both by example and precept, to 
train up her children in the ſame practice. Neither did ſhe ſuffer 
her tenderneſs and indulgence fo to overſway her reaſon as to make 
her neglect the . and 1 improving a dutiful and reſpectful 


5 behaviour. 


In her converſation and friendſhips ſhe was generous and ſincere, 
and with the greateſt ſhew of wit and vivacity ſhe had the ornament 
of a meek and quiet ſpirit ; and her words, and her actions, were 
modeſt, exceeding modeſt, 

To her ſervants ſhe was the kindeſt, the eaſieſt, and the beſt 
of miſtreſſes. She governed her houſhold with meekneſs and 
gentleneſs. She enforced no commands with haughty and im- 
perious carriage, but treated her ſervants and inferiors as heirs of 
the ſame hopes and promiſes, conſidering that ſhe alſo had a Maſter 
in heaven. She ſet them an example of diligence, willingly work- 
ing with her own hands. She looked well to the ways of her 
| houſhold, and eat not the bread of idleneſs. Her huſband and chil- 
dern were adorned with the work of her hands; and though her 
houſhold was cloathed with her labour, ſhe neglected not to ſtretch 
out her hand to the poor, and to reach forth. her hands to the 
needy. 

. Her 
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Her religion was without oſtentation: The things which he 
loved moſt were her- houſe, her family, and her God. In her laſt 
long and ſevere illneſs, thoſe valued friends that were her conſtant 
attendants will ſay how full her hope was of immortality. © Many 
« of the prevailing paſſions of mankind undeſervedly paſs under the 
«© name of religion; ſo that were we to make a judgment from ap- 
« pearances, one would imagine religion in ſome is little better than 
ce ſyllenneſs and reſerve—in many fear—in others, the formality of 
* inſignificant and unaffecting obſeryances—in others, ſeverity—in 
c others, oftentation—but. in her, it was a principle founded in 
e reaſon, and enlivened in hope. It did not break forth into irre- 
de gular fits and ſallies of devotion, but it was an uniform and con- 
* ſiſtent tenor of action. It was ſtrict without ſeverity, compaſ- 
&« fjonate without weakneſs. In ſhort, it was the perfection of that 
Fg good humour which proceeds from the underſtanding, not the 
« effect of an eaſy conſtitution.” 

It was a rational hope of immortality that made her bear a lot 
which was not without a large mixture of the gall of life; Her 
oriefs, however poignant, were hid as much as poſſible from her 
friends. But ſo long, ſo painful, fo ſevere an illneſs could not but 
make them admire at her patience, whilit they deplored the cauſe 
they were not able to remove. By a generous ſympathy in nature 
we feel ourſelves diſpoſed to mourn when any of our fellow crea- 

tures are afflicted ; but innocence and beauty gradually declining to 

an early grave by a painful decay, is an obje& that carries in it ſome- 
thing inexpreſſibly moving. It ſoftens the moſt manly heart, 
awakens the tendereſt ſenſations of affection and compaſſion, till at 
length it confeſſes its humanity, and flows out into tears. 

Excellent as the ſubject of this character is repreſented ; we have 
not been painting imaginary virtues: they all exiſted in the boſom 
of a once moſt amiable lady, who now lies breathleſs in the filent 
tomb. You lovers of the world look there! Your beauties will 

fade 
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fade away as this fair flower has done. Your honours and your 
riches will have but this period. Your jocund feaſts will turn to 
funeral rites, and the poſſeſſor of the largeſt manſion ſhall be con- 
fined to the narrow limits of a little grave, Your virtues are all the 
riches you can carry with you—and if like thoſe we have been de- 
ſcribing, great and invaluable riches they will prove. Let every 
ſuch example quicken us in our way to glory—and after we have 
lamented all that could die of this moſt amiable wife let us haſten 
to rejoice her uncorrupted ſpirit, by our reſolution to follow that 
tract of peace and virtue which has enabled her to join the celeſtial 
choir in the bliſsful realms above. Amen, Amen, 
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